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• .^A»tiMndMitii «f Soenta 10. cme cif . Air aioet qpifepidfffiU^ evflBui 
af. tAtlqnitjt, lOmk il>l96iiitibelil oil^ tp,triBat|t&U{ «Mbj^t «rit;b| 
a& tlMkfeJcteM dtiidaoenrfii. Wiih thi«< ^ie)¥-I 441 go fqme«ha% 
back, in order to give the reader. tjcii^.ld^^jf (J^i.ifaiM of r|hi^ 

loiiiiirtjlpfe-i'^?'/-' .It.*;, 1 <o ^; ,i . ,),^' ,,.. ,,-<rr. -i n') 

MpOKlhd a]b]04^{';TtWtOjan4X?Rjiw]KH»>(W(t^^<»plea6f So^ 

it is toifaata Ikafe^ipalcarilisr ie.,Meh^ Ib^ tfumf qf bis^iae^or*^ 

(art||at'ph2o«af^errieftp.ao(lMBg/iii>writp^^ u upyki 

Fiatovwn •iite]!De-wUaew«f tb^ wboleii^id reMt^in hiaAoMfgy^ 
tbfi maiiQer ofi 8<k;rat«a' »ccu0a(i(»li^; aapi4 ^fl^llg^'viAii fCnU>f a^ ie^, 
fiiMd't*{niftk«iAi9 t9«Cf|Mi(w(t of pHflWii inJ^^tB^ipdofL AiaAd^^ur^ 
tile diM»xinm^j|NlivJliebimn[V»sl^ityr>ofi^ 

diately ManKCw bjf bl9iiA$tithr> JC'ei^^piboBuTn^ ftoent^ibat ||\fKie|; 
andj^nkthia r;^«rivl»Jiyi.#ative .ocmnjayi a%rt()e ^^ditio^lo^ 
tbe younger Cvtus against hia brother Arlaxerzea : ao that be 



wrbte< hi^'Afiolog}R!^ So<$Mtaii.^4Milv from rt^e feportiOft^UMT*} 
bu^.i^ia.^ipKtomi al^/^ |)i^cour9es in 'm^i'^^r bt^lca of mneHib|e 
tfaiBga^ke. repeats •t'^on. jois owni.iknowkdge* ' !0iogjenea!Laeitm 
haa siTon ua tbe Jile of SocrateS) but in a very ify and ab«|dffed 

_^^lj*'- "f" <»*'! 1 • • f. 'f 1*111,! ■ ..J'0»'. Ti«,'/.|> :. I, .,! .• 



>"'-ui • .(•.'"•. ..'iilt, • ••.■;,•., •»»<•: !i ,11- .-I, *r.,uij:>. 

*•''■ 'f*-'* '■' - •'.'.:- ;'»...,. .41,,. I.- iT.'j.tii' •• ...t. ..4, ,1,' *.!il« 
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HIBTMT W THE 
SECTION L^ 



Biitb ttf Boentflt. 
wondtrfli] 



ittflt. H«ftpp&MaftftiiktoiM||lm: th«ito tfc«itadToflhiieitBeM:kii 
MOfieM to tiMm. His taito ISilAnlpbllowphj: Mi mMmer cT Kvinf, ui 
Dum tiM ill lnunoor of his wife. 



A. M. 383. Socrates if^t^^J^fMHt^* ^ ^® feurth year of 

Ablj. C.47L theseveiity-seveiith Olympi^.* His father Stohro* 
niscus was a sculptor, and his mother Phenarete a midwife. Hence 
we may observe, that meann@h^ 6P birth is no obstacle to true 
merit, in which alone solid glory and real nobility consists. It ap- 
pearSk fr|Nn.t]y commurisqns wbiph.S^raties Q^Q^^secLin Jus^d^- 
cotit'fel; thfttlfr^to ii^ie^r f^ahiefof ftMt&^k^KaOi&^s 
profession. He was surprised that a sculptor should employ 
nis whole attention to fashion an insensible stone intb the likeness 
of a man,f and that a man should take so little pains not to resem- 
ble an^ insensible stQti^*' 'He ^Qn)d.9fte9t^y(| that he exercised 
the function of midwife with regard to Ine mind, in making it brin£r 
forth all its thoughts ; and thi^ft^ indeed the peculiar talent ol 
*Socrates. He treated subjects in so simple, natural, and clear an 
order, that he made those {Wft^^h^ip he disputed say what he 
wished, and tind an answer themselves to all the questions he pro- 
posed to them. Hef aC -first teamed htfr* fathen^ trade, in which he 
made him^^lf very expert. In the time of Pausanias,i there was 
i Herctiry d&d'^ Gi^eseiift to- be'SeMi'ut iAhmmof,tMimAk- 
manshipi ahd<if^Utoibe ptHe^m^, thes^bfatuesvWiukl n^if lMvl» 
fqtUi^ a l^lace'lihii^s^ th<>se^fth^ greaCestttasoerSiinitbe aityil4h^ 
'Wflnot beenl^d^i^itxW^y^-ofil.' j»^ ^^''' ''",^. o' . -n r^i ..• 

Crito is reportouto have, taken him out of his father's sliep^frMaC 
tfdmi^fibnof hii^Hflid gei)d\iis;<,knd>tl^%jrf]aiiak iie'-entttiitaiaed that 
itr'waiiihconslBtentfbt' ay6dn^^ttiaiy^a|Mible ^Fthe greatest tLhinsvv 
to coiittnue pertvctlially Impl^dd tfpcm «tbne i«ii(Aiiii cUelilhSia 
Bahdl ' He ^aj'l%evdii6iple of AlKsMoAis/iirhD s^stpMeived n^gtoKt 
affec^bn ibr Ki^. '!A^chelitu8'ha\lly($^^{»tffm-tO'A]i^ 
eel^mled pb]losot)hef. ^'His ilt^t "s^dy wii» p)mics,^'Uit watk^Jiifi 
liatur^, iiMthe,taib1!ion9 df lh#be«Vtos, iftafs, aiidi^laaetSiiasoDRli.' 
ing to tibe bi^toM*df tKiMe tiidto,' Wh«»elh)Poii4^ liiat pavt 9Sv^\dm»^ 
pHy ' WaS l^hm Y tmt KenopltoW i^Hbar^iriiaCYlALVThe mas very VelF 
ac^titliJited^ithltSf -^'ITut afler h'avin^i^ft^nd, b^ 'k^^^kut exte. 
rienbe;'^ Ho# '^5u!f, absifti§@, and mvAk^/te'^ -vt^ «titkenhie 

^yOi^.Tlwt^nmRU p. lOO; )li t; niMJUt. UO; ^. p^t^ \a TMtet^pi 149j<|f^- 
,f,y^.:Ui\^ t^9m, : ., • \\^-^.A.\0U.: p.,,. ir Lft.iv Mdmooib, a^TJO.. . , 
*^.8octft(ei jprunus phllosopliiiim, 'levoc&vit e ticelo, ut iri irl»bus''c6aw»ViL «tin4k»^ 
i0M^efi'ilAihitrodaik,0t<k>i!gHa«^^^«tmorikht^ relMiiiiii(fh6nIiet**aii<'<laM»i^' £Ke 
7\u^'^faB$LtY.nrlJ^ r . -.- f : ; ^. „ .^f; t. Ji s,. ;.« j». 

SocratM mihi videiur, id qaod constat inttfr omnea, primus A rebtta oceiutia, et n» IM&' 
n^toii ivvolutbf io quibas omhei ante eum philosophi oeeupati ftterunt, BTjriiTilMfl'^Sto. 
■ouhiain, et ad vitam comoiunem adduxiaae ; ut de virlutibus et vitiii, omniuoque de 
MflMiiisMiMPt^^ y«l WQCui («M k,sifi0^(mifjimjmm 

~% Telsi maxime cognita essent, nihU.tiii^j|d;Df)D^TiTead4Un1u}ium. rVWi ;#cs4t 
-MMt 1. i. n. 15. . . . , J m. T 



<r&adiiM{ )l» <«nte the fltM^ as CieetV Mmarks, who ft»itiiw»Jthg 
tlKhig^ <yftMiK|ittg ^%n ^^hOoM^flfeiii hMir«ii,Ho' plMe^ if il» 
eJttes, flMd introduce it vllo pri^H^ h«UB«bf hMMUiiii0g;it« if IiMy 
ine'i]ftlt*exffres0ioii, ftiid'r#(idertn|f Wfnat^ fuiifitkt^ mcire'UMfhl l» 
ocmrtkvMrlflf^, tnore'iiirSldiiii'the Tett«h'<t»f!ti*n'M«||)li«iCy', «m) itp]^ 
M^ it Bol^fy la what niigtit idtke them tn<i«etm«Mill,i«il« tiid vfrj 
fdoittB. Re thoufffat it'wu^^ sort vifibfisr tcy'di^oU^ the whete viv«^ 
cit^ of his nmi^!* and eraplov alP hit tiine< iii'IWqtilfie8''irierdf 
c^^^», mvolTed'tn dMpieiMmm and iloMttCMr hieaBa. 

Ue <<^1»ililyibathi^' to >(!b«<hai^eal^'l^f nsnkiiid'v wlm 'hei«i4^ 
^ee««!d fdMbMi'fa)Mtol#^<^c<'<Mi«i»f dtftietfx>f4ilb^ kiid>to leavH 
irtAtJaeoiiibittabl^/6i'opp<Miteto,plM^,i«9i:ieftiaiiPdpi^^ in what 
Mitudi^; t«ii>t)eriuice,«Yi#^8dem o en i fcta r i*4)at li the end efiA 
go v en im tiit, wttet the roleiiof -li, ttid 'What ^ahliea ti^ neeesMfjr 
%r edriiiiiAna)])fif:iMd''rdW^ eee in theeeqnel tfew 

Bse he flMide ofttife Bt«dy.» ' : n: « ■ i' •• 

It wa98efarftoni*lk'($^eiV^^'hii^iffi»ehierff(n^the datioabf i'gOcf# 
citizen, that tt Wa^the iheanb Of tnakhfg hittt the MOre ^nhaerranl 
of them* He'hofearnii^ asdfd'tflf'tlie peopih^tdf Athens ; biit witli 
more piiye and cflevated nxHlves. "'ift^ tnaae nfahy campaigns, wtte 
present m miiHijr mictions, and alwa^ diMingidshed himself by hkt 
valour and fortitude. ir#Wa^i)eeti^,:t6vtmiH the en# of his-ltf?^ 
givk^ in th^ senate, of -Which he im a metier, the most shining' 
proeS of hid zeal for jilrt^e; withi^t behig< istiknidafed by th^ 
^freatestpf^sei^tdanifers.'' "■ • •,':''-, •■«'•■ v-'' . -j 

He ha% 'hc^astotned <hlm^reai>ly^tGi-a sober, (i^ve^ey laborions 
ife; without'Whicfhit%el4dci^'bapp<^,thliillnebaiiefbapab8eBfdlB^ 
ciiarj^g the g¥e^lest part of the duties ^Ifbc^^iti)^. '/It kr dif- 
fietiltto cnrry t{9e ebnte^]it of nlche8<ii}# the lo^jof pov%rt^ ifkMlier 
than hd dM.' He looked ^oo^it as a divhife peribciion to ^ in Want 
of nothing H- and belieyea, tWt the les».we ai^ eoiMented witli, tiMf 
nearer w^ «pproach to the IMVinity. Seeing the ^ihp and b^ow 
displayed^Bf luiUr^ i* ceHam eer^m^fni^^ ahd theinftttHe quantity 
cff gold ioA 'eQver erth^loyed- hi "fh^m : H&w nuiky -Vevri^s, sadd'^e,- 
eoQCTatiiiatingr himself m fiis condieioan, dib 9 not ioenii l-^^^^udnHb 

ffisTathel^^lel^%W.f6^ri^re' miniBjf tlii» 's to'rfihr, hUrXfm: 
n\ach h% l^t'tb'^'of Ms fn^ds wtto ha* ^idaskm^for that kmn'.- 
Bot the vfifhia^^'^ftt fHe^d ha^i^g takes ti illtTir^, hd lost the 
whole, an^ iuflfeted. that misibrtunef^wift 'tmch i^difffetence anj 
tiMqiiillity, that h^ did iio< s6^'nwth«s c^. Main of it.'^* ftWTitt 
XenopfaoiiS* (B'cbilomie^,t|''th«tf'hi8 Vhbh) ^i^e hihotmted to m 
more than five mine, or tvirelve pounds. - f he richest persons of 

• Xenoph. Membrabki C fl^. '.''', ., '' f i»nbpk,H^l»orik V.i. P. 7^. 
I LitaB. in Apolog. Soentf. p. SM. t X*Mpl». (Ecra. p. Ot. 



4>*iwi were aaoQf /kk AJ9li#,':wba.fX)iiU pi«f«r pitmAiUlW IlHIl 

thiBff, he waatQoC ^oi^aiQe^ Ito dcdiare it:, ffl had mcmffy^ 9|ud.he» 
OQeatjr in an ^tmnMv" of toi^Heod^ /«l(9y^L^ *>•« ^ cfqfb^..,.ile 
•#d not ft4kbreW"lii»i<w>y't» "Hffj lH»j^r,in.payticttlMr,|bwt q<h^ 
lun^elf with tlHi4i||ttn0S9Jl;infi9ri»ation« Hisdi^ipleaccai^^Q^oifi&r 
the honow of Mtotf'him thia fvnaU pKeanit i j wUch wail beipg too 
■loir» sftya &epecA:; tn^ir ownpllserFation/PMi^t tx> have aqtici^ed 
both4he,WaQt^M|dtl)e,d^rn<aid.:: . , .,.. . .. j>^ . ■ i . .. . » 

. Be gewaromy wefym^ Ui(^#fferB«oA |)vei«^B^f Arclv^vp»fcing. 
of Afaeecto^ Mifba ^ae,4e8iroq0>of Wv,ii^hiinathi9.cqMrJij-ftd4iiig« 
tiifd, he]co(dd'))ot go to a n^aAiwho'jfpvikt giv^ihim VffiK'^ than it 
wo# in hit power tot.r^iiurn^ ,4^h^r .phikwoRher;doofi»pt,apprftT^ 
thj^'t answ;^*' '^ W<Hild it h%ve . be^n inajang a prinoe la t small re^. 
ti|aiBr'aayg Senepa»^^to und•ceiYe,l^mi«hjafi^l^^dea«.o|;^l^)4Qur 
md mairnilk^nee; to inffwre /him. Fitfi^AiPOPtie^t far.ii^c^^ K>. 
show him the right use of them ; to instruct,, him in the ^eaVaji^ 
ff Teig^iog ; in a^wefd^ iq\ tea^ him <^^ to 4;ye„e^d haw to <|b f 
Vuty^ c<NBtinuef •Seneca^ ^'thertrue season which pgrev^nted hi» 
l^in^ to the qeurt of thsjt prince,t\^t that he did not think it coujBiis- 
tent lor. him to seek ayoluotarjr pervltuden whose libeijty even a free; 
eity could nQ% jto^rate*" . : JVUtjii ire ad voluniarkm ^ervUid^ u curr 
jt4$ libertai^nk ^hiUu lUbetaJerrf noitfi^uit ?j . i „ * 

. Ti)e peculiar austerity of km life &^iPf>t render him.gloomj^and 
i^ose,! M wi^i cooMiDPii. Enough witj^t the philosophers of Ihoee 
times. In company and conversation he was always, gay and lac^- 
tipus^i f^pd theljife ^d soyVof t]^e ei^tfirt^inment^ Th^^ign he ivas 
vevy.gooTt he, piaued,;]un)self j»ob tbe,neat|iess ^f/his^pefsqa axid 
bouse, and 'qoQ)p.n9t wvijiyre the ridif^ulpus afiei(^*tion of ^tls* 
the^^) wbpalwayfi-^rorje di)[^.BAd i?»gged clothes. He t^ i^nl 
onc^A that jthiougb the hcfes,^ ^ /cloa^i a^d the rest <)f Ml t^ti^jn^, 
abundance of vf^uty niig^t be .4i8cem9d» , . •,. . \ ■ |, ., 

, One of the,mp8t distiifguishing^ qualities, of Socri^eSiWa^, a trail* 
quiUity of son), thai n6,aecideii^J^J|p86,npinjuryyju) iJlirArpatna^xu^ 
could everaltei. ,, Some bi^ve beUe\'ed,.jt})ftt h^ jyks by IK^ure ha^ty 
^n^ pas^onate, |ind that jtfae ^iH)deratjioiB Ifi which Jic had attainecf, 
was the effect of his reflections, and of the efforts ne had nuu}e to^ 
Bqbdue^and Q9^e«^t.,LuawBe]f},.]^hicl)i,,woiji/4(3t^. a4ii,tQ hisiinai^t.' 
Seneci^.t^l],^ :Oim|| that' iqli^ui despred |^ f^^^.tp apprise him 
whenever ithey .saw hin .^ji^y to fall intp a psssipn, ax^ th^t hi» b^^d 
given thjeip:ihi^.privik: #; pver .him, w^i^ he took .himself with 
tpwp Jiir^eedy ui^ ))on me. iocaX^ix^ aifd^jagfunsti i^.passio^, whic^ 
W ^ viplai^, apd sudde a pow^r over, ua^ ia i^hen w^ are yet •ur* 

* SoerttM unieM aadientlboi Einiswm. iaquit, palhaiu. il juamnKM habartm. NemI 
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eitJier eoftened his tone,- or Was iflent. FMfil|f ktlMelf rnMi|fai^ii 
afifainet a dave, IwotUd beat vou^wjb he, j^/i0«re fio< oiifry.— 
Sfderem /e, itm tro^ermf 'HdraJif ^yeeeived a box on the ear, he 
con:cnted hlmae^ w^ 9Pkf saying, .M';ith fk smilajf /fu a mi^ortmM 
noLio know token to pjU oh a helmet.l 

Wkli^ul tfoing but '6fhiB own iwuee, h» Ibuiid eB6a||btt0]ta0teise 

Ilis pacieade ill Ail its' extent. • Xaiit^pe,vaiii nife, pvl; Kb to tlie 

severest pnnA^hy her caprieioysj jpartloiiaie, -woient diapoeition^ 

It seemiiT that, before betook h^r mt his eQriDlpaiiloD4.hftiWas not 

Ignorant of her charadter : /and heeayb himself - in\Xeiio|idiel)« th&t 

he had expressly chosen her,{ fro<fi theceniridtaqilMhat if to should 

be cajiabl43 of hearing her inisudi s^ there wouU he Doh»dyi though 

ever so diffibult to^^emlore, wkii whom ii»£0Bld pot 4i#eM. - If tfit 

wastiie view with* which he nuMri^dher, 'A wis. certaiidj- fully anr 

Wered. Never was a woihan^ of s» vioifldiit and lan t ag t ical a apintf 

sodsobada teiiiper4<\ There was ao kiad^'of alNiaa.«l iDJurioos 

treatment,#bich-hje had not to experience -fton-iher. • ShcLwould 

someissies be transported iftith such, .an- esraess of -tagw, as .to Mr 

0hM cloak in the open street ;||^ 'and even .one .day, after hawof 

▼esled «dKthe reproaches herlury icoold suggpest^ aha emptied! a p<tt 

of foul wai^ fipon his rhead: at which lui only.jaiighed^sSAd said| 

That g(f>rnuch( thumder mutt need»pvo<fuce A d^w* . i '/ ".) .i ' * 

Somb andent'authors write, that Socrates learned a'aeecqid wife^lT 
named Myrto, Who was the CTand-daugbter pf lAjiatidM the Jhist^^ind 
that he suf^red exceedingly frQ]B.I$ein'*both4.SJ9 they wereeoa* 
tinusdly quarrelling' with each other, and never agreed, but in loa4r 
isg him with reproaches, and oflerti^ him the grossest .'insults, 
Tliey pretend thait, during (he.PelopoDnesiaii war^ aftefc tite pesti- 
lence had swept off^ great part of the Athtaiaas, a decree was. made, 
whereby, to retriere thetsooner the nnins'ofthe repubfic,.ea^. citi- 
zen was permitted to have . two wives, at, the same .tim&9 and ih§iX 
Urates took the .benefit of tljs new law. Those ajuthoxs found 
%i cireoniiitaiice solely upon a .passage in a tr^tipa on nobilty^ 
aaciibedito Aristotle. fiut,,beHides that, accordiikpr toi PlutMi^h himr 
Bdf, Panaetitis, a very gmve^isuthor, has.fuUy reiuted tlM# lE^inion^ 
TiatheT Plato nor ^enophon Wha were well Sicqudinted wjiith.aU 
that related to their master, say. any thing of ttoisecond marriagg 
of So<7ate»; and, on another side, Thucydides, Xenophon, an(i 
Diodorus Sionlus, who have. treated at lar^>all th& particulars of 
the Peloponnesian war, are; alike silent in regard to the, pretended 
decree of Athens, whSfch permitted' bigamy- : We' may see, in. the 
frst volume of the Meinoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettrep, a 
diBsertaiioh of Monsietd' Hardion i:^on; this subjie^t.; wheij^in he 

* ConiraiNiSBiu miLlum jCt «p^d dm jp^Upsum^ dum.iK>nffpiciiniU|.«t nottti sam.ii% ad 
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'. ^av'JoiMJMge b^ S^MBttet wbuM be 4dleotive if w«rfai8W/ho- 
thiDg' of tlw GenhuijfAviMifiikf' he preteaded,«i8iijbedi hJaa i'«ri^'4tb. 
jomiiM;aild pralsetioiium tbe tgrm/taslt part oCJiit Jk^Ioiun ik ts not 
l^^reedambBfsi^iaatiMNrs-what tfaiil Genius waoi ck)inni#n)|r «iiled» 
Tht \Ektmm.QfS6craiei^ from liite Greets wolnl 4«i/«*|»ov, ibat 
ai||ni(ie»8iknetmiupbf a-dirine natttre,teiiiiDeived ai^aeeoret Voice, 
a,'jtgii, or Moil aS ioBpiratiDii as divineraiare. enppoeed'tcv Jsavfr 
iHbd : ihie'iGeDiaB diMoaded hink^frokh tbe'elBfic^tion>(^ hk deai^itt 
when they woold kav^ beeh' pregudicid ^o hinu without evjox^ai;^ 
dtwinif him* to uvdeHake anj/aAtibni: ^MtM dimnam qitoddatii^^$od 
Boerntfd dmnwtUmm axipBUat^>sm tanpsgripie paxmrUt wJinqwun^im^ 
pMenH^^E^ihvwmtu* Pkitaxch^f i]i)hifl tieaiisei.otilitled'<^4i|» 
Omvt^if S^cfdiet^ rdofeesthe diffeit^ eoatinipnto oftimM^mmitM 
OOHciwnBk^ the existence' wad. Batj^oeaif this Geiiiuai . I. sbaU .ton 
fine ^yfe^ to'thatvftl^oh eeems/themafttoatinrfdandll^^omuble 
of them *alli,itboi:^hr he doea not iarr muchsBtrees upon it. . ;/ , 

We know that thO' Dtvinity alone hap a ekai^: and ,uiieBrit% 
knowledgO'Vf.fatnrityrthat man cannot penetrate into* itA dtork- 
l^eia bai hy' UBcertaifn'^ and iconlhsed xoi^tnres ; that Uioee ^ wbo 
Mtceeed.beflt'ln thatf research, «re such, as by a more exact aiid 
studied cotnparhi^n "of thd ^UfTereut causos capable of influencing 
future •events, discern with siBater force and permicuityf' w&at .wtl 
foethe4i46alt am^tiissueof Uieooniictlof ;tfao8e dmetent'CausQ9%i 
oonducilig to the suceiuisittr mieearnage of an (jf&ct ov^^literpaaei. 
This 'Ibresiglit and disternment iaas sometfaiag of dinrinein it, exalts 
a« ftbon^ the rest of niiinkiad^approxittiatea'us^tiDthe'IHvmttjp, and 
inakds-us|>apticipaitemeonie<mea8ufeinhiBiOoanaels and demffo^ 
by giving uis an insight and foreknowledge, to a Geitain,<bgvee».of 
what he lias ordained eonceniiing th& future. iSoorates hm tt ^ust 
liBd piisrdhg judgment, joined with the most ekqainte pmdetioe* 
He > might >C8dl this judgment aiid ptv4etKR , AAtptkn«ff ^mething 
dMne, uism^ hideed>a>Kind of-eq^kivocal expression ,i without attii** 
bating tohimselft however, the merit doe to his wisdom in fonniiig 
bonjef^ifttii«es with regard to tbe filture. The Abb4 Frailer comes 
^ery n^r the sameop^mon in the disfaeitaiion herhes l^Ljution this 
M^ectin the'MeMoirs4)fthe\^cadea]yof B^ -j 

Th6 effett,i or rather ftinetion^ of this • Gehius, musduck dtop «ni 
prev<6lit hni acting, without ovjsr inducing him to aet^' He veoeivcd 
also the same impulse, when bis friends were going to engage in { 
any'Mucky afflilr, whi^h'they cbmmanicated to himt and ttevehil i 
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butaaee» are related; whereift tlMPf . fband thtnmi^m 
xmch ihconreiiidDee from' not having' believed him. Now whal 
other signification ean be given to thu, than that it impliee^ under 
mysterious terms, h mind, which, by its own lights, and the know* 
ledgfe of mankind, has attained'a sort of insight into futurity? And 
if Socrates had not intended to lessen in his own person the inerit . 
of an uneki-ing judgment, by attributing it to a kmd of instinct; tf 
%t bottom be had desired any thing to be vndeistood, besides the 
general aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks in every man by ibm 
voice of reason; would he have .sscapeo, says Xenophon, the im* 
putation of arrogance and fUsehood^" i 

God has always prevented me from speaking to you,t says he to 
Alcibiadesy whilst the tendemen of your age would have rendered 
my discoursee of no utility to you. But I conceive I may now enter 
iDto a dispute with you, as an ambitions youn^ man, lor whom the 
iairs open a way to the dignities of the republic— Is it not visible 
liere, that prudence prevented Socratea from conversing seriously 
with Alcibiades at a time when grave and serious conversation 
would have given him a disgust, of which he might perhaps nevur 
have got the oetter? And wnen4 in the dialogue upo7 the Repnln 
he, Socrates ascribes his avoiding public business to inspiration 
from above, does he mean any thing more than what he says in hie 
Apology, that a just and good man, who, in a corrupt state, inter** 
meddles with the government, is not long without perishing? If 
when be was goin^ to appear before the judges that were to con 
demnhira,} that divine voice does not make itself heard to prevent 
him, as it was accustomed to do upon dangerous occasions, thq 
reason is, that he did not deem it a misfortune for him to die, espe« 
cially at his age, and in his circumstances. £veiy body knows wnat 
his prognostication bad been long before, with Respect to the uniform 
tunate expedition of Sicily. He attributed it to his Diemon, and 
declared it to be the inspiration of that spirit. A wise man, who . 
lees an affidr ill concerted, and conducted with precipitation, maj 
easily prophesy the event of it,, without the aid of a demon's inspi- 
ntion. / , 

It must be. allowed, however, that the opinion ^'hich gives to 
men, genii and angels to. direct and guard them, wad not unknown ' 
even to the Pagans. Plutarch cites some verses of Menander,|| in ^ 
which that poet expressly says. That every tnon ai, hU birlh ka* a 
gsod Oenius given him, vohich aitende hAm iwring the ichole ooum 
rfkitlife €L9 a guide ffnd director. ^ 

'A^dtdoc. 

It may be believed with probability enough, that the Dttmon of * 

•M*nior«b. LLp.70a t Plal^ta Aleil».p. UOi | LU».Ttd*ltopjk.4M 
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8aamte9y xtrbiebltM ^ee^ ^ diffev^ntlit «pc>Mi of aa to sjiake it a 
fiueaticm whether ittwua a good ornbad angel, waa^BQtiBQre^aA the 
&rce aad rectitude iof>his judgment, wMda^ B^iifigifc^oif^mg to the 
ndeil of priHieace, and with the aid of a long QX|>erienee, 8m>pprted 
by wise reflections, made him for^eBeethe events of ;thQ9e things, 
Upon' which he was either consnlt/^d, or deliberated himself, 

' I eoncdi^e, at the same time, that he was. not sorry the peo^ 
should belie w bimf inspired, or that bis Q;equaintanbe with futurity 
wtas the eflbot of a .divinity, whatsoever tJiat might be. That opinion 
might ei(alt hun^ery much ii| the minds of the Athenians, and gave 
him an fiutbority, of which it ia well known that the greatest per-r 
sonsbf the Pagan- world, wew very fond,* aiid .which they pndea^ 
Tourted to acquire t by secret communications, and pretended con- 
foences, withsdme divinitjr : but it likew^e drew the jealousy of 
mimy *of the citizens upon lum. i. 



SECTION IE- . t 

Socrates declared the wisest of mankind by the oracle of Delphi. 

This declaration of the oracle,f so advantageous in appearance 
fbt Socrates, did not a little )eontribute to the inflaming envy, and 
fttirring up of enemies against him, as he ti^lls us Mnteelf in his 
Apology, wfaendin he 'recounts the occasion, and true meaning, of 
that oracle. ' / 

CJbiferephon, a zealoUs disciple of Socrates, happening to be at 
Delphi, demanded of the oracle, whether there was a wiiaer man 
ttftui Socrates in the world: the priestess replied, there was non^^ 
Tiiis answer 'puzzled Socrates extremely, and he could scarce com- 
prehend the mditninff of it. ' For; on the one side, he well knew, 
sa^s he'of himself, that there w)bis nd'wisdoih in him, neither little 
nor great ; and, on the other, he could not suspect t^ie oracle of 
fkl^hood, the divinity being incapable of telling a lie. 3e therefbre 
Ooni^^idered it attentively, and took great paiiAs to penetrate the 
ineaflning^of it. * At first he applied' himsfelf to a powerfefl citizen, a 
statesman, ar^d a great politician, who passed for one of the wisest 
teen of the ci* 7,Attd ^ho wa^ Tiimself still more Oonvincedef his 
own 'merit than 'othets. lie found, by his conversation, that he 
knew nothinp^^ and itisinu^ed as much to him in termiii sufficiently 
intelligible » which mad^ him \B%tremely odiou'sto that citizen, atid 
lill Who were 'present. He did the 'sam$ by several others of the 
same profession, and all the fruit of his inquiry Was, to draw upon 
himself a greater nuaober qf enemies. From the statesmen he 
addressed himself td the poeta> ii|[homhe found still fuller of self- 

* I#yeurgttB and Soloo had reeoarse to the authority of oracles to advance their credit, 
ailmieufl pMeiidte, OMt hb iMim hMd heeti diieUMd to^bimbrMiaerra. Kama ?ann|^iiu 
boasted his conferences with the goddess Cgeria. The first Scipio Afrieanus made the peo< 

SUtMiew' thlit(h««ildi gave hinisoret eAttnielsL Even Sertotiw^ftbind hMswiaatfaMu 
lintlfcil. > « ^ tPl»l.inAiw|qfvp.«,,«r^^ 
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e^HeiD, but re^y vaote void of ksowlfdee and- wisdom* He pur* 
med Mb inquiries to tbe ^rtisaiif , and iH>uid oot meet with pne, wbo^ 
because be succeeded in his own art, did not believe bimself Viiry 
ctpable and fully infocmed in all other points of the greatest con- 
sequence^i which presumption was the almost universal failipf of 
the A^^liaos. «^s they ha^ naturally abundance of wit> tney 
pretended to Icnew every thmg, and believed themselves capable 
of proDooncing upon. aU matters.. V}b inquiries among sti;ai^eni 
were not more oaoqessful. 

Socrates. afl^erwards entering into and compariog .himself with 
all those he had questioned* rmscovered,'*' that the diipTerence be- 
tween him and them waS) that Uiey all believed they knew what 
they did not know^ and that,, for nis part, he sincerely avowed his 
'ignorance. From thence he. cfoicluded, that Gon alone is truly 
wise, and that the true meaning of h!s oracle was to signify, that 
all human wisdom was no great matter, or, to speak more properly 
was nothing, at all. — ^And, as to the oracle'^ naming me, it no doubt 
did so, says he^ by way of Bettinsr me up for an example,, as if it 
iatended to declare to. all men, The wisest among you, is he, who 
knowsy lii^e Socrat^, that there is no real wisdom in hiin. 

SECTION rv. ; 

Boentedsvoiwliiaaeir entirely to ttM instnictiob oftbeyoot&of AtheML AflbetiMi •flit 
tfMiflea i^Juam The admhraUe.priiicipleft with Wfaach he iaqpbw IIimb, ImOi wttk 
niv«cltogDvenp«aentandr«Ugion. , • , 

After iMving related- some particularities in the life <ft Socrates, 
it is time to proce^ to that in which his character principally and 
peculiarly consisted; I mean, the pains he took 16 instruct man- 
md, and partieulaifly to ft>rm the youth of Athens. 

He seamed, says Libanius^f the cOTimon fkther of the re|Nd>iie, 
18 attentive wa^ he to the happiness and-advantage of all his ooun-« 
tnmen. Bnt, as it is ver^ difiieult to dorreot tiie aged, and to 
make people 4^ange principles, whc^ revere the errors inwb&ch 
they have grovi^ S^^Ji ^® devoted his labornw principaUy to the In. 
jtmeciOB ox yoQth, in order to sow the seeds of virtue in a soil more 
fittoprodnce'th^ fruits of it. "" ^ ■ 

He had no open school, like the re^ of the phil0s^hers,|inor 
let times for his lessons. He had no benches prepared, nor ever 
Bomited a professor's chair. ' He was the philosopher of att times 
and seasons. He taught in all places, and upon all occasions ; in 
walMi^, coBve*Hation, at meals, in the army, and in thel midst of 
the c^xxxpyin the public assemblies of the senate or people, in pridbti 

* flloemesla omoibiM fdth'wirmo^hvu lic ditrpntat, ut nihil affinnet *pie', refeUat alioa: 
inUl m ftdre dieal,nisi id ipstipi, e6qae prifestare cteterni, quM illi, ^n» oMciaiit, iieira le 
foienl; Bte am nlbil Kire id'di^um icUt, dh eamqoei rem le aibttran ad ApoHiott omoiBin 
•MfiuaUiSmnk ene dictum, qaftd bee eiMt ona omnis sapiantia, nott l^ifrari n adrt 
^aad naeiat.t Ciei .^^o^ Q«ff«£. 1. i.'D. 15, 16. 

t la Ajipl. docracUp. 641, % P)ut, an lenf jpt yer. re^p, p. 796. 
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Itself, and when he dt^nk the |>6ison, he philosophizedysayv PIu- 
tarq^, aild instructed mankind. Agd from tbenee the same judi- 
cious author takes occasibn to establish a great principle on the 
subject of government, which Seneca, before him, had placed in its 
full li^ht."' To be a public man, says he, it is not necessary to be 
actually in office, to wear the robe of judge or magistrate, and to 
sit in the highest tribunals for the adihinistration 6f judtice. ' Many 
do this, who, though honoured with the< iihc names of orators, 
pretors, and senators, if they w^nt the merit of those characters, 
ought to be re^rded as private persons, and often deserve to be 
confounded with the lowest and vilest of the populace. • But who- 
ever kno'wisf how to give wise counsel to those who consult him, to 
animate the citizens to virtue, and to 'inspire them with sentiments 
of probity, equity, generosity, and love of their country ; such a 
man, says Plutarch, is the true magistrate and ruler^ in whatsoever 
condition or place he be. ' i c 

Such 'Was Socrates. The services hi? did' the state; by' the in- 
structrdn^'he gave iheir youth, and the disciples he foiii^ed^are inex- 
pressibly great. Never had master k ffreater number, nor more illus- 
trious. Had Plal!o been the only one, he would be worth amultitude. . 
Upon the point of death, he blessed and thanked God for three 
things :f that he had endowed him with a rational soul, that he was 
bora a Greek, and not a barbarian, and that he bad placed his 
birth in the lifetime of Socrates. Xenophon had the same advan- 
tage.} It Is said, that one day Socrates met him iiii^e street, and, 
Qtopping'JitEEi .with his staff, asked iiim whether he kn^w, M^re 
provisions w^re sold ? . It wa& jiot difficolt to answer this <|u?stioiK 
B^ut Socrates' having demanded in what place i^en learaeyd virtue, 
and seeing this second question put him to a stand vlf you 44ni^ to 
kmnttit, continued the philosopher^ Jbllow nUy ami you *Ml be in" 
JhrmecL. Which ^e did immediately^ and was afterwards ihe first 
who eolloeted and published his master's discourses. 

Aristippusyj^ upon a conversation with Ischomac]|li8,in whie^i he 
h^ AQtrodticed some sirokes^of Socrates's doctrine) oonceWed so 
ardi^t & p^sion to> become >his ^seiple, that he grew lean ^d wan 
m consequence of itt till he could go tSe fountain itead, and imbibe 
his. fill of a philosophy that taught the (knowledge ofievUt And 
its cuffe* 

Wh3it is reported of EucUd the M;egarian, explains stUl better 

. ' .. . 

t^ Habetvbi m etiam in pritnt* l«o& oxplicet mafDui aBiroiu— Ita deKtiimft (w iile) at, 
ubicuoque^tinmsuum absconderit, pradesso vdit pt singulu et upiv^nis. ^ngenio^ voce 
coniiiio. Nee jpiin i» solus^reip. prodest, nui candidatos extriJKU, et tuietur rooii,'et do 
pace belloquo conset, led qurjuventutem exiiortatur. qui in Uint& boiforuiu praceptortiiQ 
inopi4 virtiile loiiMruit aoiinoit, qui ad peci^ninni luxuaamqu^ cuiau ruentei prensat ac ro- 
tranit, et ti mhil aliud, certe inoratur, io privato publicum ^egotium agit. An ille plii« 
prantat, qui inter Qercgrinoi et cives, aut urbaQ^« prtntor adcuntibua aMessoris verba pro> 
DUnciatj quaqn qiudocet, miid sit juCitin, quit^ pieia8,quid patiehtia, quid fortitudo, quiet 
mortis contomptus. qui<l (Icorum intelloctus, quAoi sratttitum bonuni ait coasciaima f * 
Sente. de tranq^ anim, p. iii. y ' 

^ t Plttt. io Mario, p. 433. | Z piog. inXenoph, p. 19a. $ ?lut. de wAm, p. SOQ^ 



I Mbtem^Mpd mM9h*iWb^9h was. parried on.ifith ^ mucp ^QJiiM- 
HtyitifMii^^the AlboilialiiiOU^g^d ^eir geoe^l^ U Uko ao ^<tth. to 
lur wiflteitheVlerritoiQr oj^^fi^gfur^^ice a^eMv ami prolul»^ed,i(U 
iMtittM U>«Mti^ti» AttmiMOA vm V^^^h. , Tkui decwo 
j c«iA JMt AxtiUj^fiiwir MQfjmi^eiai the\.«^ of Suclid.. j^ left AJa 
I ck/if^^ e?#iiwf , in Ihe duguifie of a woma^f.^itk f veil u|kni 
hii beidw AQtf OfttDO W Ike. bouae of Socrat^ m^Uie niffht, wb^re i|<| 
ODOlioufljd tiU4l)^. appncNtcbof day,^^'kei|^)ii» re(,utziad if^^ tl^^ saj^w^ 

amoBer j^ ^ante^ \ • ti ' «.. - ^ '^^ , ^ » . .*' ^ .» «* - 

The ardour of the yon^s Athenians to follow him, was .uigredi« 
bie^r Tkej ^ef^&ther ana mother, a^jf xqpqmod a!) iMutiea .of 
llmiure,ftlpat4l|chith«9iaolTe« tohii^suand VpJ)i^ }^;dU«Pl^f8e8. 
vV« imtj ^4g^'P^ thia ky tha^ a;ca^ple'of,AkibifMWay. y^^ moit 
ardaot rflMvW^ <^.ilivthe Atheiwia* Xtfte philoi^her, |^we¥ef , 
^efBrapHU^^^^aod 5««^ aIw%ifti9iMEefi4\tQ,calm fjoe afltietr ofyi^a 
jw nai —, ttpil Ifl^rebuke j»if pride, wl^h wa^-hip 0ire4>^iae%i9(. I bayn 

MI|rftJ^at4dfcm^ inBUm»es.Q£4h^(e9iipeir <)?<b^9« P^4ay ^k% 
AldUMea was ^oaflting^fhia.«^tJb(«t4jDdthegr0%tr«ata^8.iyi|^ 

jpommnomi^ tlm itia whiqh g^t^rally pu4^s'9(^^^prid^Qf j^oimff 

Pf»fi»<!^if¥i^i}i^ oacridd lum tQi'Sfe^grfl^phical map* aod asked 

hw tottd*Ait(iQlu* ,It was ao^smjill i( !0^d scarc^y be discer)ied 

}ipmi 4faat-.di«ughti^'^ fp^od «it» bo^wcver, th«i||i^ with some. 

diffiei^ty : ibut, up!^ being dei^nMl to. point out hi# own estate there^ 

Hu tootSiMl/, w:^)mriohe.dUHngvished in tOLliUU a tgpc^,r^Ses 

tkgfh-tefiafi^ 8oGi!ates« utitai . i^^nnqiiei^oe you tUtach to an^, iinpcreqh 

tfA/aiyqI. ^'km4% This reasoning ,ipight have >Qan nfgea mucht 

faitlwr stilL ¥fir wh«t ma Attiaat<9V9apjBare4 to ajl Gr^q^ Greeca 

to^fiari^^JSaa&pe to.the wbole Yioxld, and^i^he^ ^prldiitselito the 

natftsnUeB&^oC'ihe^'ia&Ute orba w^pb siirround ^t? What aa 

iaaaot^ wiMt a Uai^g) i$i4hamost powi^rfvd prince of the cartk i^ 

the midst of this abyss of bodieaand ii^m^t^se i^ac^j and lyh^t.i^ 

}ioiti«i^«tidMl^lM<9fl$WI^^v> .> .*.>>, si;> ,. 

The young paepld^ofMhena, daazled with ^e^gW of Tbemia* 
toeleai Ckhon^ and Peiitlea,. and^.M of, a wjW ainbit!i9Ur ^et 
hmmg jweiived-AcsoinaJdmekhe less^^^of tjie sophiatiu wjjo nro^ 
ahed tomaka the«^ vety greaj^4¥)litici(w?s, con^eiyedv themselv^ 
cttfHMe.\^* w^rfJm^ and.Mpmd.at th€^ ^l^.e8teempk>yments. 
ehB»^4liQle»rjiaflid(f ^ftuoe» faad>aJ(«»d^sovatrongly inU>lpB hea^ 
ts0%ntev.fipoa^e a)dmiflifil;ratioa.of the palilic aflaiis, thopgh not 
yel.t#ta^ ycMLf^ <^d^lh»t iwm of his.f««nily or iHei^ w^e al^ 
to d6natiuMtottk.% desigii^o U^tk suited to his §g&andca|^t{«^ 
SocMtns^^Hu^ bad an i£»ctioii lbK>hioi up«9)^^cbtpc^ of PlaJU^k^ 
bsstlitei^wM the <mf peis<^,thal conUl RCCil^fU<3ttoi},^inf>A (#Bg» 

• Pint. Sp Peric. p. id " -^*t Akeill-^tTbcfe^Alt LTLi«*> ' '^^f -»klfil''' 
-sap. V. 4>auiMblbVtBMPifiULiiUfynt4>7Mk'>: : "ifiit u' o n£i - f 



•iHMtay i grearpoinf gained. '^T(Hi ti^ deHnmrUM ^'gcumn^mg 
IMe ai^ Mm d^g^, anfli«ib#6a Socriktell t firf*y&» HUftH4f 

^Mi fiMJke yovrm^ known notmU/' «# Jm$m{^^id tiM^tftfAcMcf 

ifilkf aj^read^ abroad aimfi^H ike barftorotU^ nMtfioMt^w ^>^l6¥tj 
wherever you are, you wUl attract the respect and adm i^ rOl^bmtfVim 
wkdli^^rtd., '^^ "ff' '■ '■ •-«'• .- /'Ion: w- 'H'l . 
* So smooth aiid i^iHiUktiii^ a~preliide>#«fl ejOt^iatflf^ t^ing tcy 
/ the Tbiii^ ifikn, lirhb Was atUbked oi» the bliiill4i4^t<: Mci^iU^Bi^ 
willin^yjwithottt t^uirii)^ tb bd pressdi M tot^dtfi*all4 tiNit oo^^T 
▼entitioh conti&a^. SinceyaU^deHretobe'eiiltikihfedTmkiMm^ 
noiidM^^a&ieietb'ne uigfkt9i^fhe pMief^^-etMtMiff^mt^ 
i^thin, FBe!^^y<ky'ii^ V^ynaMe^/the -^o^'^^kdiHJ^VliJim^ik^irtUm 
9^ prop6t¥M retid^ ifte Mtef' A»>G1ft(Mo seemed iit k(l»u^ttiicl 
MtmsBLfj^d^h what he fiflk^ ietlMwi^r i '/ prtmme, 4<NitidMi» 8b^ 
ctat(g^ l»U Id'et^M'ityihat Uto my, Ui^titgnibiU Ui^rmmmmmmt^^^ 
actijt'*o:*^Tyuak ttkltvened'ikin md6Hbtedliyn^4lhh4imjkmtii${<^' 
Me Haie, andJiHiowpeffiMy ^'wkat 'they mtly omthMrtAw htm '- 
not failed to inMithem yaitf^^pi^lkfOar Hiidy,'in'^ftder*^ulty *^w 
/urid'thoiUd Hkppen tojkilon whM^^hy any ^ti^rsimk OjtAlilfiMif^' 
you W^' Be M& to iupply ike 'deficteney^'Sf^ AmAm?*^ 
protest^ teiJS6& G\n.ti^;''thai'it&ter efttei^>t»td %}i^tt(>tigllEp»;-t<«jAr 
leiut ydUVmit^lmeto'kjohat-^thi'eifptnsesif^ihe ^mibHs kmf^}\ 
for y^^ ;?7m^; Amow ^'Gv^^^p<jlt^ivS&^'^ r^feh^in^ tfuch . om ja% i««i»> 
peM>iUfj*^f<ntfii rath^he liAl&ihfbriked inli this pvifit'eu.th^ ttikit* 
■^Y&U'mUst ihtrefbre^'S^er ymr design if mriehing) the ^taumu 
ahoKher tiifie ; for'it is ir^sHble youshdUdd^Hi^iUt ^wtaylbMv*- 
fllb7»ttitt^ed^ioj^lii^i%t)enil2^ittmle^0iife«;i ■ us ti. ' > 'i.\iit ^r 

But, 80)^ Ghuco. there is still anoth^^memiiHiihiiikylm^kamhoi^ 
menHffned, ^^ A staler hvaj) he ifnriished by^Gie Wn : ^ itenaiemittJ<^* 
You arilfi^ ri^\ replied Socrates^ 'l^u£\hM>4SUf^ndskisp9n>.iti^ 
hein^ HtS' drongest ; cthSne^e it ' incktrti tho^ diuqfer^f.Bnkig'' whsUi 
it has, Fot u^iciireasov^'i hif isho i^lktof. Vfgtigi»^ i^f^> Ajuor; &ugM\ 
tQ knM'Me' fort^ii' m Mh Hdmr^^hai if h»^lkdt kw dmw fkmf^. 
Jtr6ngm,he '-'-y^^-^f ^r-^'f^'-r;f'rff-tfrrrj mifr ^mna^$9i;\ iMuimH^ 
Ac' P^^^ from' undertaking ifi' n'^ififyu}, do o^yoan<]favm Urn 
m'iiigmf mer republic, 4tnd thatcfiffur knemies, ky^wm whAisMif 
H^^yott ilOaJteof thmi ihwHiing 9 Be so kindto^ltt^nA ItmMr^^ 
F^hS»e it not ^in^8dki\> bM mii}ico:^Mtsee,'thm^auA'SMbt±mi:, 
thai ite iikd^^n^ kibk e*lk&r ^ a i0m,iifyoq Ane cbarffdwIhLihm 
gooemment ; for you have abundance of inquiries to make^mkdimith^ 
{W^lotOtfo througjkt before.youwmr^gfpe upon it^, . 

He ran over in this mameMB^rBl otheft aopticlw 0f|no li^ i»r 
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bftfe tlie ra^hfleiti^tb ilitlikdd' ^iMriMlltM ifttotftit MfliiatevtlMior 

ihiin tkU of la^Hlgi eAe^kK for'lli\einfl«fHr«0; &']k()^ii'ilnl)Midteitte'M»> 
\Atvoh of riBine to thef iliM place!^>aiid dlgiHti^B. JI*^ ^ ^Ar, dbtr 
Olottco, aaid h^ lp%im, Ml a fod -«tini| tf^Hr^of Aoil#iiW •MnmM 
deeehey&U im^^ pii^tHiti that may .ioifer y^ l^iM ihaif^^'tHf «ef<«M^ 
jftnw- mcd^MiGi^ and ff^fiJe/tf&tiiitef M/i^JI 7i^4<« ' - 

GlaiA^b'tepro^ed from the tHse ftdmonitioitt of SoenAes, and toek 
time to'infbrm Mmlielf in p>rfvaW before he ventured to affpetr !» 
pabHe. ^Th£^ 'te a'leesbn ibrall ageu, and nuty l^e very tuM(lil'il^ 
pcr86iii"ti'^ dtUttdnii and (ipn'ffitionfi if life. ^ * " •^' S 

Socfratei^' dKl*ti6t urge hid. iVil^tis ^o^^mter early npcn^ frttblio ei#^ 
ploymeiAift^ Bm fipt to tlftli^ ■p^ins to' improve their OMndli liy the 
knowledge li^ct^sa^'totlieir "micdess id XMm'. A rnan wmH'ht 'B^ 
limpleyf saidh^s^ idi heli^ VudVit rriticM^^ drUntt io be llc^'nsif 
witkout the kelp of pfiyper^kkden, tthd ihtU the^hi6wk(^ i^e^tHMr 
in governing siatet, which U the higfiest degree of human pntdenidtf 
demand no previous' hbonrtindajMication, nUrgltetLi ca)^, itt ^e- 
^d'ta those who aspirM at jtihnc etnployme^ts^j'was^lo fbttn t&N> 
manneyB upon th^'tohd pHlimled of probity and jostice ; and CBJ^ 
cially to ittpire them iVith ii iiincefe lovebftheir^boutftrv, witft the 
ntoet ardent passion fb^t))e'{Jiib]ic good, and^tfhlgh ideft^pftfaepower 
andgoodneBB of the^odi^; l>ecdt}se, wHhouV th^e'i^eJiiied'itaothidt 
abiHtieff serve onW to render to^tobrii i«i<*ked, fld^ more capable 
of do% i?vil. XenopTioh. hal tiWmffffed to nt t' conversaticm 
of Socrates with Euthydemus, crpon Providence, irhi^h i5;one6f the 
finest passages to 'oe found in the Wrftfngs of the ancient^:. 

Did you never reflect toWi^ yonr^itf, says Bocra^ to'£.nthyde« 
mviK, JioUfmiich cttti ihe gdd$ have taken to hesdouj^ijipon mim ail VuU 
ifneetssdri) for him^-^Mver, I assure you, r^^plied he. — 78u *ei^, 
conthm^ Socrateis; hoio^ necetsdri/ .tight tV, an4 how priciotu'Hiai 
^(^'Vie gods ought io dppeartout, — WiffMl tj^, added Eothy-, 
demus, toe should be like the blin^,find all n^te'Ut-ifU'ike^d^j 
hdhecctusfi we Kave dcctuibnjfbr MtrmeU bfr^t&x^ian: ihtplAve 
aUojpveri uitherrjaght Jhr ou^ reposi.-^Tou are tnthe ri^kf;'mid 
for M* fie^ ifttght to render them' cdjitihued pttiiset ttnrf ^urnks--' 
^king, Tiiley hceoe oraained tkpfike mn^ that bright itnd •^tminove- 
rtar^thout'd pr^efi^k i/ter (he dS^'% diHingmshit^^differpi^janitf 
<Sid thaliU tight sJiQul^d serve noVhnhi to ducjbver'me vnimeiriqf 
nature, o^'Iq His^^rik/^ ove^ ev6)ry part life Qhd hbat; cthd d^the 
mme ^umemey hcrie commbifided the moorfaiid stars to ilhj/kmcUe 
the nfj^tl^vjMch of itsetf li dark and oh)t6ur^e\\ Is there am^' thing 
wtrewdrUiy of admiration thdn ^is variety andvicissiUtdkiof day 
«mi nighty of light and darkness, of labour and rest ;'''<tnd all this 
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the ii0fiMMiiKwlw )iA» ;oWil atft^m^ Ukf^jy^u^ofkli^^vf^siA^H 

rtti4ke*/r^iiMyi(f'one9iie^9f^,if»^h0r,md!dec(^ h^ ri/>eiM .tft6tit,<m^ to 

lut hetkoj/M incfffmo4fi'^hi$^.liy ^xcea^qf Mqt ir Of^, t^r afier. 
Komng receded to <^ €«tiaifif\p99ni^:.\iBlvi(^ he , could . not p^m iffitlffiMt 
ptUvlg us vkid^nger ^ fiemhif^ y^ cofds^hat.hfi r^i^^iit^Ac 
fi^mif if€isk 4o remune his, place in ikof^parif 9t^ Af<^v«ff«^.«oAer)0 
liifi, presem^ ps,mq§t ifenfficialiptts 7, -^f^hccmts^ fqe ic^uH ne;Uher 
support the cold nor A«(rt,; if, ii)^ wmcf^Jp-pas^ vi^>wik ppu^^^rom 

lumUiMry.approgifihesrmd Tfiv^vtis .^ tlowly^ tha^ ffff^ hoQ4^iremes 
a,r,Kive.l>y,.f^imo4iinsen8if)lfi iI^€ees,?^^fsiiffgofi^iblen(4,tq,discQper9 in 
ilj4s4ifp»sm^ '^^^f»««*«Hf ^ ^^ »fi»^? il^pr<iviikncetand goodoijissi 
wfki^tm^wjf^^ onlytt^'Our n9ce^§^ies^J^r^en tt^oi^r. dd^gh^s mdj^^^ 

j^menls,^.,- , ,,v •>.,. ..v ■ • ',/.',w' '. .^^t . ,v ,? ;« .\r..v-- 

pHi$ have.aaefiOtherfffiiploym^^ ^I^jQtffywcrdo^^n.fht^gifi8'ar^ 
tH^efits i^Ti^tmnkin^ , *;^here is Qjjf^^^jnt, Mtopoeuer, 1,hal.^^^ ^. 
|p<a #<an<{, pok^ M, thx^ithchruU<mf^vialf,p(^tak hles^^ 

ings as ^itiflf iiwr^c/jw5j^,fpFe#, ;r0plied $oemtjea z.btUdoyoi^ ^ot ob^ 
•erpCi tf^all'ihfJt&rofiimqU subsist only for^ roan's serjticei^^ Yh^ 
strongest and moi^ nigqr^i^ qfthetp^h^ sul^/e^ts at )Us will; hf, makes 
them, ^me,, and genileyOn^ eifiplc»/s tliem!;^^h^gjreat of^variage in 
v>ar4iiilag0,asidt^oth^r occasions^ life, ' .r t •] . / - ,;-. 

WhaJttfyye ^gnsiderman ^ )iimsfiffi Hei^e Jpocratea exfMDlne^ 
th^ dtv^ity o4 th^ : senses, jbv the mi^na^try of which, ma^ ewoya 
allthat^is^best ai^d most exqBllcnt in n^urej the viyaqitj of hi^ 
mipd, SQd.th^efb£€^.qfhi8 rea^n, which e^ejt him Jnfi*uti^Iy '(^^V€ 
iJI.'Oth^r, pmimais ; jthe woi^derfi^^gift of. speech^ \i^ the 19^0,^3 c^ 
whj^' we CQinmqojiqf^te our thojights r^proiqallj* publifb c^ui 

lafKs,:anAffovenist^, m^. v .^ \ ,.M.; '^\ ..-. 
F^rom,aXl Vivf^ §a^s Spcj^te^^j^ is •easy to^aXsc^v]^ that _, there ai-i 
gods, Of^f^at^ tn^y futvi n^n in thett^parhfiulcir care^ piqUgh fu 
cannot discover thi^ by his seri^^s, T^px^spcrceive ffieihunde](^ iflhxts 
it, crwfhe^ . every. ihing,;>yjhic)^ oppo^fis it^ Do toe, distinguish th^ 
toin^. Ufl^ilst thejji^r^n^icfi such:dr,^a^ul ha/ooc o^ore guir eye^^ O14] 
soul,U^^^ whieh is so intim.a{^}y c6)^iected,iaith tte^whidh moves aVi< 
CKtuatfif US, is it visiSte " ' * »»•.«• •■.• • .> 

fyv^i . _ ,, ., 

Hij(}jdpniQftstrfrte th^t So^^at^es acEn9wledge3 oie 6up;;c^e , 091: 
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tlie AoiJior of all beu]|g>, and erupenor to all others, who were only 
the ministers of his wul,) ttiU Great God, toAo Kaa formed the 
unh^rae^ and supportg the atupendout workjiokote every part itjinxihed 
with the utmost good^ets and harmony ; he who preserve (hem per^ 
peittally in immortal vigour^ and caxuet them to chey him with a 
never-jailing punctuality^ and a rapidity riot to he 'followed by our 
imagmaiion : this God make$ himself riifficiently visible ty the end' 
less wonders cf which he is atUhot; out continues alioays invisible in 
himself*. Let ut not then refuse to believe even whcU we do not see; and 
let us supply the deceit of our corporeal eyes, by using those of the 
soul : but especially let ut learn to render the just homage of respect 
and veneration to Vie Divinity, whose wiU it seems to be that we should 
have no other perception of him than by his benefits vouchsafed to us. 
J^Tow this adoration, this homage, consists in pleasing him, and w4 
can only, please him in doing his will. 

In this manner Socrates instructed youth :* these ar^ tlie prin- 
ciples and sentiments with which, he mspired them: on tne on^ 
side- a perfect submission to the I9.W8 and m9.gisilrates, in which he 
made justice Consist; on the other, a' profound regard for the Di- 
vinity, which constitutes religion. In things surpassing our undei^ 
fitandhig, he advises us to consult the gods ; and as thetr impart 
themselves only to tho^e that please (hem, he recommends above 
aU things the making of them propitious by a prudent and regrular 
conduct. The gods are free,^ says he, and, it depends upon thetn 
other to grant whcU we ask, or to give us the directly reverse (f it. 

He cites an excellent prayer from a poet whose 'nat&e nas not 
come down to us: Great Ood, give us, we beseech thek, those good 
thirds of which we. stand in need, whether we crave them or not; and 
removejfrom us all those which may be hurtful to us, even though we 
impiofe them of thee. The viilgar imagined, that there are things 
which the gocfe observe, and others of which they take no notice i 
but Socrates taught, that the gods observe all 'bur actions and 
words; that they penetrate into our most secret .thoughts; are 
present in aU our deliberations ; and that they inspire us in «U ou^ 
actions. ^ 

SECTION V. ■ 

toenim sppiiM Mnseifto ditcfedit tlie MiihUti in die «]»inioirof Um ^om^ Athralkui. 
What is to be,iyidfli[f toad of ^lo irooical charaetar a^Qribftd to him.* 

Socrates found it necessary to guard the young people against 
t bad taste which had prevailed for some timis in Greece. A sect 
of assuming men arose, who, ranking themi^elves as the fiifst s^ges 
of Greece, were in^eir eondoct entirely the reverse. . For insteaa 
of beings infinitely remote from all avarj^^.^ai^^ ambitioli, hke Pit* 

* Xeaopb. MwMmU>.l..Hr. p. 8034^809;. ' i '< 

t '£«4 d4Mc *^h, oifU*t, A^'Tt '««) iiHiAs i'nr'lr <rif luji^o^fiwr rwy» 
i.ar», »«ti Tdf«trT/«t T6t?Ta»r, FUU.inAlcib.fi. p. 148u- ' ' •'• 
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tftCQs, Bifli$5 Thales, and the othena, who matfe tfad Mudy: of wisdom 
their principal occupation, these m^ii were ambitious i^d coVetous, 
^tered into the intrigues and affairs of the world, and made a trade 
of their pretended knowledge. They* called themselves sophists^ 
^hey wandered from city to city, and baused themselves to he 
cried up as oracles, and walked about' attended by crowds of their 
disciples, who, through a kind of enchantment, abandoned the em- 
braces of their parents to follow these proud teachers, whom they 
paid a great price for their instruction. There was nothing these 
masters did not profess :— theology, physics, ethics, arithmetic, 
astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, rhetoric, and history. They 
knew every thing, and coufd teach every thing. Their greatest 
supposed skill lay in philosophy and eloquence. Most of them, like 
Gorgius, valued themselves upon giving immediate answers to all 
question that could be proposed to them. Their 'young disciples 
acquired nothing from their precepts, but a silly esteem for thenn-' 
' selves, and a universal contempt for every body else ; so that not 
a schc^ar quitted these schools, but was more impertinent than when 
he first entered them. 

^ It was necessary to decry the false eloquence and bad logic of 
these proud teachers in the opinion of the young Athenians. To 
attack them openly, aiid dispute with them lii a direct manner,, by a 
Connected discourse, was what Socrates could well Jiave done, for he 
possessed in a supreme degree the talents of elocution and reason* 
ing; but this was not the way {o succeed agaipst great haranguers, 
whose sole aim was to dazzle their auditors with a vain glitter and 
rapid flow of words. He therefore took another course,| and em- 
ploying the artiflces and address of irony, which he knew how to 
apply with wo;iderful art ancl d^cacy, he chose to conceal, under 
the appearapce of simplicity and, the affectation of ijrnorance,aJl the 
beatity au<j^.gfe^t. force of his genius. Nature, wnich had given 
him so fine a soul,, seamed to If ave formed his outside expressly for 
supporting the ironic character. He was very ugly, and, besides 
fhat, had something very dull and stupid in his physiofifnomy.t Thei 
whole air of his person, which . had nothing out what was very 
common and very poor in it, perfeotly corresponded with that of his 
■ countenance. 

Whmi he happened to- fall into- the oompanyof some one of these 
Bophists,(| he proposed his doubts with' a difiSdent and modest air, 

"•"■.'•'• . .» 

* Plat, in Apo»oe. j^ 10. 90, ; . . 

t Sio enim appeilaatur hi qui ostootationia aut quasstilg cauB& pkiloiophantar C^. in 
t.ueul. n. 129. 

t SocmtM m iiosA disignihuiti&que loafi 0iBoi>iu tlapore ^pf iHunanitate fra^BtiUU 
O'c. 1. iL lie Orat. n. 370. , ,. , 

$ Zopyrua phygiognomon-^tlipidnm eiae Soeratem' dixit et bArduin.'' Gie; de Fat. 
n. 10. 

II Socnitea deae ipae dotrabena in dt8putatioiia,pl«a teilmobat iia, quo* v<k1elMit»nfen«re. 
UMtni aliad d^carattttque aesliraii llbanter^itti wUtiw wl Ui&<IlaiiaMikiti9ii0qa(kpi Gneci 
li^«r«/«tr vocaot. Cic.Jlc9i.^(t9t.\.iv.n,li. 

6ed el ilJum q^ero Dominavi (Gwrgiaiu) el csleroi iophistaa, at t flatone intelll{i''po- 
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Bi^^ simple ^estio&B in a i^aiTi^iniime^, and, w if h^ dad been 
incapable of expreeeing himself otherwise, made use of trivial com* 
parisons; and allusions taken froip the meanest employments. The 
sophist lieard him with a scomfu), attention^ and mstead of giving 
. him a precise answer, had recourse to his common-place phraaas , 
and ^kcd a great deal without saying any thing to the purpose. 
Socrates, afler havijig praised (in order not to enrage] his ad 
versary, entreated him to adapt himself to his weakness, and to de- 
scend so low as him, by satinfifing his questions in a fcw words ; 
because neither his wit nor mimory was capable of comprehending 
or retaining 80 many tine and exalted notions, and all his knowledge 
was confined to question and answer. , 

This passed in a numerous assemblv, and the teacher could not 
recede. When Socrates had once got him out pf his entrenchment* 
by obliging him to answer jiis questions succinctly, he carried him 

00 from one t^ another, to the most absurd consequences ; and 
after having reduced him either to contradict himself, or be silent, 
he complained that the learned man would not vouchsafe to instruct, 
him. The young people, however, perceived the incapacity of their 
master, and cbfm^ed their admiration for him into contempt. Thus 
the name of sophist became odious and ridiculous. 

It is easy to judge that men of the sophists' character, of which 

1 have now spoken, who were in high credit with the great, who 
lorded it amongst the youth of Athins, and had been long cele* 
brated for their wit and learning, could not be attacked with impu- 
nitj; and the rather, because they had been assailed in the two 
most sensible points, their &me and their interest. Socrates,* fi>r 
having endeavoured to unmask iheir vices and discredit their false 
eloquence, experienced from these men, who were equally corrupt 
and haughty, «;II, that could be feared oi expected from the most 
malignant envy and the most envenomed hatred ; to which it is now 
time to proceed. .... 
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Soentea is jaccuved of holding bad opinio^ io regard to the godt, and of eomiptipf t}if 
Athenian youth. Be defends himself without art or fear. He is condemned to die. 

A. M. 3909. Socrates was accused a little before the first year 

Aat. J. c. «2. of the^ ninety-fifth Olympiad, soon after the expukioa 
of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the; sixty Miinth year of his 
J^ ; bat the prosecution. had been projected long before. The ora^ 
cle of Delphi, which had oeclared him the.Wjsestiof mankind; the 
contempt mto which he ha^ broirght the doctrine and morals of ths 
sophists of his ti^e, who were theao in high reputation ; the IkheTlf 

%mt Jnm>9 Tidenuu ASocrats. beaiin jMrcoutaodo «Aquf ioterfOfandoelieare eotobat 
eonaoa oinniones qnibueeum diaeeTebat, at ad ea, qa« ii reepon4i«eiit, n quid Tidervtoi;, 
£eeret. Cie. de Fnai, 1. ii. tL% • 
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vith which he attacked *all vice; tke singular attkchmet^of hii 
disciples to his person and maxims, had all concurred in alienatiiig 
people against him, and had drawh abundanse of envy upon him. 

His enemies having sworn his destruction,* and perceiving 
the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for it at a dis- 
tance, and at first attacked him in the dark and by obscure 
and secret methods. It is said, that in order to sound the oeo- 
ple'ft disposition towards Socrates^ and to try whether it ^uld 
ever be safe to cite him before thi^udgefs, they engaged Aristo- 
phanes to bring him upon the stagef in* a comedy, wherein the 
first seeds of the accusation meditated agcanst him were sown. It 
is not certain I whether Aristophanes was subbmed by Anytus and 
the rest <Jf Socrotes's enemies to compose that satiriqal piece 
against him. It is very likely that Socrates^s declared contempt for 
ail comedies in general, and for those of Aristophanes in particular, 
•whilst he professed an extraordinary esteem for the tragedies of 
Euripides, might be the poet's true motive for taking his revenge 
of the philosopher. However it were, Aristophanes, to the disgrace 
of poetry, lent his pen to the malice of Socrates's enemies or his 
own resentment;, and employed his whole genius and capacity to 
d^reciatfi the best and most excellent man that ever the pagan 
world produced. 

He- composed a piece called 7%« C^c?*,;(vherein he introduces 
the philosopher perched in a basket, and hoisted tip amidst the air 
litid clouds, from whence he delivers maxims, or rather the most 
ridiculouiii subtllties. Avery aged debtor, who desires to escc^e 
the close pursuit of his creditors, coines to him to be taught the 
art of tricking them at law ; to prove by unanswerable reasons that 
he owes them nothing-; and, in a word, of a very bad, to make a 
very good, cause. But' finding himself incapable of any improvement 
froih the suldime lessens of his new masteri, he brings his son to him. 
in his stead. This young man soon after quits this leam<|il. school 
so well instructed, that at their first meeting he beats his father^ 
and proves to him by subt^.but invmcible arguments, that he has 
reason for treating him in that manner. In every scene where So- 
crates appears, the poet makes him utter a thousand impertinences^ 
and as many impieties against the gods, and in particular against 
Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man of the greatest vanity *and 
hififhest opinion of himself, with an equal contempt: for all others, 
w^o out of a. criminal curiosity is desirous of penetratiiiff into what 
passes 'ill the heavens; and of diving into the abysses of^ the earth ; 
who boasts of having always the means vf making injustice tri-» 
amph ; and who is not contented with keepieg those secrets for hia 
own use,' but teaches them to oth^s, and thereb]r corrupts youth. 
All this is attended with f^ refined raillery and wit, that could not; 
^il of highly pleasing a people of so quick atid delicate a taate 

f ^liao, I. u. e. 13. Pli^t. in Apolog . Socrak p, 19» 
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u tlie A-theniajiB, wbo were, bendes aatorally jealons of all 
tnmsceiideiit merit. They were ao muchcbanoed with it,, that 
witboQt waiting the coqclusioii ef the fepresentation, they ordered 
the nameof Arutophnjies to be set down above all hia competitors. 

Socrates^' who bad been informed tliat be was to be brought upon 
the stage, went that day to the theatre to see the comedy, contrary 
to his custom ; fot it was not common for him to bo to those assem- 
bliesy Illness when some new tragedy of Euripides was to be p^r- 
ibrmed, who was hi» intimate friend, and whose pieces he esteemed 
upon account ofi the solia pzincipies of morality ne took care to in- 
tersperse in them. It has, howevbr, been observed, that he onco 
had not patience to wait the conclusion of one of them, wherein the 
actor had advanced a dangerous maxim, but went out immediately, 
witlMt considering the injury which his withdravying mi^ht do to' 
tis mepd's repMtation. He never Went to comedies, unless that 
AJcibiades and, CriUas forced him thither against his will; as he 
wua ofiended at the unbounded licentiousness which reined 
in them, and conld not endure to see the reputation of his fellow 
citizens publicly torn in pieces. He was present at this without 
the leyet^. ei|iotion» and without' expressing any discontent; and 
some stiiatigers' being anxious to know who the Socrates intended 
by the play was, ^e rose up from his seat, and showed himself' 
wing the whole representation. He told those who were near 
him,"^ and were amazed, at his indi£Qexence and patience, that he 
unagined himself at a great entertainment, where he was agreeably 
laughed at, and. that, it was necessary to be ^ble to bear a joke. 

There is no probability, as I have alreadKobserved^ that Aristo- 
pibanes, though he was not SocrateVa ^ienc^had entered mto the. 
Mack conspiracy of his. enemies, and had any thought of occasion- 
ing bis destruction. It is more probable, that a poet who diverted 
the public at the expense of Ihe principal magistrates and .roost 
celebjaJ;ed generals, was also willing t;o make them laugh at the ex- 
pense of a philosopher. All the guut was on the side of those whrp; 
envied Imn, and his enemies, who were in hopes of making great 
I nse of the representation of tjbjffl comedy agf^st.him. The nrtihoe 
ivas indeed deep and well planned, mi briQging a man. upon the. 
stage, he is only represented by bis bad, weak, or equivocal quali-' 
ties. That view of him is foUpwi^ y^ith ridicule ; rid,icule accusf onwr 
people to the contempt of his per8on,,and contempt proceeds to injus- 
tice. For the world are natnrally emboldened in insulting, abusuig, and 
, injuring aman, when once be becomes the object of general contempt. 

These were the first blows struck at him, an^ ^erved as an essay, 
and trial jof the gf'eat -afbir meditated agaiiist him.^ It lay dormant 
-a long while, and did i^ot break out untu twenty yWs c^erwards* 
The tfoableB. of tbp, republic might well occasion that lon^ delay.. 
For it was in that interval that th^ enterprise ag aind^ Sicily hap-^ 
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pehedl the event of WMpB was so an^Tt«inate,4;hat Atb«|is.wis be« 
t^ese/Si and taken ByLysander, ^Ijlo changed its fonnof goverimeiiC 
dnd established the thhty tyrants, who were n|bt expelled till a very 
short ti^e before the afiair We speak of. 

A. M. 3603. Melitns then appeared as aecuser, and entered a 

Ant. i.e. 401. process in form against Socrates. His accusation 
consisted of two heads. The first was, that he did not admit the 

gods acknowledged by the republic, and introduced new divinities : 
le second^ that he corrupted the youth of x^thens-; and concluded 
with inferringr that sentence of death ought to pa^s against him. 

Never had accusation so little foundation, or even probability 
and pretext, as this. Socrates, for forty years, had made it his 
-profession to instruct the Athenian youth. He had advanced no 
' opinions in secret and in the da^k. . His lesson^ were-givexrpub-> 
licly, and in the view of great numbers of auditors. He had iJ- 
wavs .observed the same conduct, and taught the same principlels. 
Wnat then, could be Melitus's motive for this aecusation, after 
Bflch a lengjCH 6f time.? How came his zeal for the ppfblic 'good, 
aflter having beet) languid and drowsy lor s6 many years, to awake, 
on a sudden, and become so violent ? Is.it pardonable in so sealous 
i^d worthy a citizen as Melitus would wish to appear, tO'fa§ve eon-> 
tmued'mut^ and inactive^ while a person was cotrupting th^ whole 
youth of that )city, by instilling seditious maxima, into thedi^ a»d 
inspiring them with a disgust and contempt for th^ established 

government .J For he who does not prevent an evil when it is in 
is power, is equally cHminal with bim that commits it. These 
are the expressions of Libanius, In a declamation of his called the 
#^poIogy of Socrates.* But, cdntlnues he, allowing that Melitus, 
whether through forgetfulness, indijBTereilce, or real and serious en> 
gagements, never thought for so many years of entering an acca 
satioh against Socrates ; how' came it to pass, that in a city like 
Athens, which abounded with wise magistrates, and, what is moie, 
with bold informers, so public a conspiracy as that imputed to So- 
crates, should have ^scaped the eyes of those whom either the love 
of their country or invidious maliglnty' rendered so vigilant and 
attentive ? Nothing was ever, less Credible, or more void bf aH 
probability. 

As soon as the conspiracy broke out,t the friends of Sqcrates 
prepared for his defe>uce. Lysias,' the most able orator df his time, 
brought him an elaborate discourse of his composing^ wherein he 
had set forth the reasons and measures ^f Socrates, in their fullest 
light, and interspersed the whole with tender and pathetic 8trokes4 
capable of moving 'the most obdurate hearts., Socrates read it 
with pleasure, t8id approved it very much ; but' as it was more con- 
fprtntDie to the rules of rhetoric^ than the sentiments and fortitude 
of a philb80i)(her, he told him ftanklythat it did not suift him. Upon 

• UhuL in Apokf. Soemt p «4^««4iB. IflSiMt L 1. dt OraL n. S31-a33. 
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wfaicfa I^MtSfhaTing asked how it was posnble toib« ^rpLdoi^ ami 
at the flame time not suit him :— In the same manner, said he, wog^ 
according to his ca8tem,'4: vnlffar com{)ari8on, that an ezceUent 
worbntfn might bring me magnincent apparel* or shoes embroidered 
with gold,' to which nothtn|r would be wanting on his. part, bui 
which, however, would not nt me. He :perBi8tea, ithere^re, inflexi* 
ble in theresohrtion he had formed, not to demean himself by heth 
png suffrages in the low abject manner common at that time. U§ 
em^oyed neither artifice ncn: the gUtler of eloquence : he hatf no 
Tecourse either to solicitation or entreaty : he br<w^ht neither hjii 
wife nor children to incline the judfles in his nvour by their 
agha^and tears. Nevertheless,* tbou^ he firmly refused to maJ^ 
use of any voice but his own, hi. hi* defence, and to appear .be*> 
fore his j&i^eB ia the ButNOiissive ^sture of a supphan^ he djjfl 
Hot behave ra that manner out of pride^ or contempt, of the ;ttibi^« 
nal: it was from a noble and' intrepid assurance, resulting from 
grertneee of soul, and'the usual alt^idant iipopr consciousnesa ot 
truth and innocence. . So that his^d^ence had nothing timorous qr 
weak in it. His discourse was bold, manly, generous, without pas* 
sion, without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philosopher, 
with no other ornament ihai& that of truth, and ((ispkying throq^- 
out the chanwter and lahguage. of innocence. Plato, who wl|« 
pieseat, taranscribed it afterwanis, and without any ajtitiona comr 
posed from it the work which he caUs lyie Apology ofSocralUt one 
cf the most conenmrnate masterpieces of antiquity. I shall here 
make an extract from it. 

Upon the day asngned,! the proceeding commenced in the-Hsaa) 
forms ; the parties appeared before the judges, and MeUtus spoke. 
The woree his cause, and the less provided it WES' with proofS) the 
more occasion he had for address and art to cover Its weakneip. 
He omitted nothing that might render the adverse party odiipus; 
snd instead of reasons, which could not butfa.B'^im^ he suhstituted 
the delusive g]itter of a lively attl pompous eloquenoe.. SocraU^s^ / 
in observijfg that he could not telb what impression the discourse 
of his accusers might make upon the judges, owns, that ibr hj^part 
he scarce knew himself, such aairaitful coloiiring and likelihood 
had they given to th^ir arguments, though there was not .the 
least wtM'd of truth in all they bad advaDceo. 

I have already said that theii* aocuslation consisted, of two heads4 
The first -regards rehgion. Socmtes inquires out of an impic^ 
curioeity, iiito what passes in the heavens and in the bowels of 't^ 
earth. He dtikm not aeknoWledge> the gods addted by hi|. count^«> 
He endeavours to introdnee neWideH)es<; land, if he ma^ be.beli9?e4 



* fik et teBkas feddvctot Soemtas, im«> pilteinMii' qtMiTll «d 
jsiieibii* vnxMlleX fait; ftdUVaitqne Hbenow coBlmpanmai i maffiutii4iMiaiuwf.4iwlWk 
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«DliiikiiQW|i' god inspires him in all his actioiis. Toitake abintt 
he Ikdidvee there are Do gods. ^* ' 

' *the second head relates to the interesi and gove^ment of. the 
state. Socrates corfupts the youth, by initilting bad seB|im€tiit0 
toncemiug the Diviility into them, by teaching them' q,!/c<«itempc 
of the' laws, and the order established m the. republic; by deolariog 
iSpeoly against the choice of the magistrates by lot;^ by exc]|iiD>- 
Si^ against the public assemblies, where he is never seen to a^ 
fesit; by teaching t6e art of makingthe worst o£ causes good,; by 
«ttachinfi[ the yoirth to hioiself out of a' spirit of pride and, ambi- 
tion, under the pretence of iistructing them ; and by pixmn^ to 
ddldren that they may treat their parents ill with impunity. He 

g pries in a pretended oracle^and believes himself the wisest of 
ankfndl lie taxes 'all others with folly, and eond^&ns withoat 
reserve all their maxims and actions i constituting himself) by hie 
own authorit}^, the general censor ahd:refonDer of the state. Not*- 
withstanding whidh, .the effects of his lessoiis may be> seen va< the 
persons of Critias and ' Alcibiades, his most intimate friends, whe 
mve dohe great mischiefs to their country, and' have been the most 
wicked of citizens, and the most abandon^ of men. 
' Tbis concluded with recotaunending^ to the j«idges to^ be yerj 
much upon ^heir guard against the daasshng elo<{ueB«e of Soeratee^ 
tiiid to suspect extreimely the iosinuatiDg^an^ aitifioial turns of ad- 
dress which he would employ to. deoeiVe them. 

Socrates began his discourse with, this point,t wd deckred 
]that he would speak to the judges as it was his custom to talk in 
Ms common conversation, t£at is to say, with much ^plioity^ and 
no art ; . ,. 

' He then proceeds' to particidars.| CTpon what foundation can it 
be aHeged, th^t he does not acknowledge the ^pds of the republia; 
he who has bt^en often seen Baerificing m his* oini- house and in the 
\^ Oanjti)^ cTottbtcid whether he uses ^ivinatkm, since it is 
nfttde^a cnme iii'hihi to report that he received eounsels from a 
«ertam divinity; and is thence inferred that he> aims at kiteoducing 
'new deities ? But in this he imiDvates nothing more than.other8» 
who» ]^utting their fai^h in diwpation, ebserve they flight oi birds, 
consult the entrails of -nctims, 6nd remark even wms and acci»> 
dental encounters ; diffeijidiit mejuis which, the gods employ, to give 
mankind a ibreknowledge Vyf the future. . Old or new, it, 19 still 
evident that Socrates acknowlsdges divinities, by the confession qT 
even Melitus himself^ wha; iu his infomatioi^ arvens that SocratfBs 
Itelieves domons^ thiirt is to sey,'subaitera spirits^ the oftpring of 
•the gods.: Now eveiy man^wb» believes the offipring of .tJis gode. 
oelieves the gods. 

' »eb(n«lQ*l»MtU^di<i)otftppiwrftlte,iiMonerof«l«elinc)}w«ikf^^ H*ob* 
.HH^vd, tliStwlMi ft tiilot, • «iwiaiMi,ior aa iffbiutei m ynaimir nobody m wiJlluig «o taJM 

Vim at a rentara-, though the faults of tbeae pvoplt ara fa| fhmi being at yucb gre«t 
^twrtaace as th««» <««Mni' iriuoiiJirtl ooonittad lO tht admipiflUatioa .of the rnaUiou 

Xn9fk^Mmm^,LH 1-^71^ iflAt.^l'L XVlax.g.^, %^^Boph,y^'m 
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Ai to what rebtes to the impioos inquiiiiBfl into natvnl thiiUM 
in|Rited to him;* without^espismg or eoademmAg those who vftffw 
theme^TOs to the vtndy of i^TsiOB^ he declares that, as lor himtelfi 
he had entirehr deroted himteif to .what concema mofal virtuey the 
condaot ef hfe, and the rules of l^vemment, sa to a knowledgi 
infimtely more usefbl thaHxany other; -and he calls upon.all those 
who have been his hearers^ to come forth and convict him of fidsa- 
hood if he does not aay what is true. 

lam €Keuied.cf oorrwptmg the youlUt^ and of ituUlHng dangermu 
maxinu inio ihentj a§ weU m regard U> Uie vforthip of the gode ae tk4 ' 
rulea of government* You know, Athenianu^ that J never made it my 
prqfesdon to teack^ nor can envy, hoipever vioUnl againU om, reproaek 
me with ever having told my inkructiont. Lhave an %mdeniaole m- 
dence/or me in ihU retpecty which u my property. Alwaye eguaUy 
ready to eommuMcate nty thoughts either to the rich^or poor^ and f^ 
give them full leisure to question or answer me, I lend myeeff to emery 
one who is desirous <f beeommg fnrtuous: and if among thou tpAo 
hear me, ther^ure any that prove either good or badyneiSier the etr^ 
tues <^the one, qfwhIcJp I am not the cause, nor the vices qf the oUier^ 
to which I home noLcentributed, are to be ascribed to me* JHy whoU 
employment is to persuade the youhg and old, no{ torentertain too mud^ 
iovefor t^ body, for riches, tmd all other preemious things, of wha^ 
soever nature they be; but to let their principal regard be for tha 
soul, which Ought to be the chitf object <ff thetr affection: for Iin» 
cessimtly urge to you, tliat virtue does not proceed from richu,bul, on 
the contrary, ridies from virtue; and that all the other goods of W< 
man Itfe, as well pubUe as private, hove their source ,m the same 
principle. 

If iff sp9ak in this manner be to corrupt Y^uth, J confess, Athe* 
nians, that lam guilty, and deserve to be punished* V vhat I say 
be not tirue, it is most ecuy.to convict m&<f falsehood. J see here a 
great number of my disciples; they have only to appear. But, per* 
haps, reserve and consideration for a master who has instructed Aea^ 
wUl prevent them from declaring ttgainet me: at least <^r fathers^ 
b^'vtners, and uncles cannot, as good relations and good dHxenSt 
excuse themselves from standing forth to dmand vengeance against 
the corrupter of their sons, brotiurst and n^hews. But these are 
th(t persons who take upon them my defence, and interest themselves 
in the success^ nay cause. 

Pass on me whai sentence you please,'\ Athenians; but J can neither, 
repent nor change my conduct. Imtust not abandon nor suspM a 
function which God himself has imposed on me. J^bui it is He who 
has charged me 'with the care of uMirwAmg myfjMouhdtiMens. ffi, 
efter. hamng faUl^uUy kept all the posts whereirrAocu placed, by our 
generals, aJt Potidcea, Amphipolis, and DeUum, the fear of death 
should at this iin^ make me to abandon that in which the Divine 
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iMif ^ pMlosopfifjf, f»r (her intfyiuetim if mt^eif and olktr^r^Him 
wdM h^^ mott €rindnal dsHrtion ind^, one/ medce -mekigfify 
worthy ^ h&inff died hrf&t^ 0Ui MbwuUyCu on tm^kna 'Ai^m^ 10AO- 
do0i nof believe the ffOdi. ' ShotiUd you reeohfe iqMcqM merlon con^ 
dUhn thai I keep eilencefor ihefuhtre^ I^OumidrntithetiiatBiamake 
anefber," ^ Aiheniamtf' I honour imd love you, bui I-ahaHehooee tfilher 
to obey Ood than you?^ and to my latest breath shall ne»er r&n^anca 
phiheophy^ noreeaee to eeehort and reprooe yoa acoordwigio my tut" 
torn, by telHng each of you inihen you corns i$i,<my way, J^y good 
friend, \ and citizen of the most fammu dty in the world for ^gMomr 
and wdour, are youinot €uhamed of housing no other ihoughis' than 
of amaering wealth, and of acquiring glory, cfTedii, and digmOeSy 
while you neglect the'tf^seuuree €f pnmence, truth, and wisdom, and' 
take no pains in rendering your soul as good and ^effect as it iw 
capable of being? »^ 

'/ am reproached with ab^ctfsar and meanness ^ spwiJt,\foT 

heif^ so busy in imparimg my admee to every one in priwUe, and\yei' 

KaieSng always avoided heing present in y^rassembUets to give my 

eotsnseis to^my country, 1 tlunKht I had given sufficient pHiofs ^ 

wy courage and fortitude, both m the field, where I have borne arms 

foith yOfH, and in the senate, when I alone opposed the unjust seh^enca 

you pronounced against the ten captains, wtur had not taken up and 

' interred ifie bocKes of those who were killed or drowned inthe.eea^. 

fight, near the islands Arginusce; and when, upon' snore than one 

occasion, T opposed the violent and cruel orders of the^ thirty tyraniki 

• What is it then, that has prevented mefrom appearing in your assemi^ 

hlies? R is that Dtsmon, Athenians, that voice divine, which you 

have so often heard me motion, and whiehiMelUus has tedeen so much 

pains to ridicule. ■ Thai Spirit has attached itself to mefrom my 

infancy : it is a voice which I never hear^ but when it wouid prevent 

f^e from persisting in something I have resolved; for it never eechorts 

sue to unaerhke any th4ng» 'It is that which has always opposed me 

tftften I would have intermeddled in the-ctffairs of the republia:, and 

its opposition was very seasonable ; for I should have been among 0ie 

dead long ago, had I bpen concerned- in the measures of the state, 

without Reeling any thing io the advantage of myself or our country* 

Do not take it HI, I beseech you, if I ^eak my thoughts* without dis^ 

'guise, and with truth and freedom. Everyman whoiwouid genC'* 

rously oppose a whole people, either among' us or elsewhere, and who 

infiexibly applies himself to prevent the violation of the laws and the 

' practice if iniquity inn eiti^wiU never do so long with tn^pueity* J^ 

is absolviehf necessary forihtm who would contmd for jasticei if he 

hcts the slightest wish to Uve, to remain in a private siatiomfand nevep 

to have.arty share in public affairs, 

/ , * Jl*lrOfA0U TV d"!? fJtAKKOf fi C/Utlf, 
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titrihe reHf Atheniant, tfin the extretiu danger ui wMtk Inm' 
tf m, 1 do not imikUe the behaviour of Giose who upon teee emergencies 
haoe implored ca^ nmplieated their judges wM tears, ami fuaee 
brought befops (fum their children, reUttums, andfrienddi^ it is nof 
through pria^and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, but solely for 
your honour, and for that of the whole city» ft is ^ that you should 
knoWf that there are among our eiiixens, those who do^not regard 
deaik as an evil, and who gvoe that name only to injustice and in* 
famy, At my age, and tnth the reputaiion which I have, whether 
^ or false, woM it be consistent for me, qfter all the lessons I haee 
given upon the contempt of death, to be qfratd of it myself, and to belie 
f>y my last act all the principles and sentiments of my past life? 
^ But wiffiottt speaking of my fame, which J should extremely in- 
jvre by such a conduct, I do not think it alhwahle to entreat ajudge^ 
Mr to procure ait acquittal by supplications : h^ ought to be per- 
waded and convinced* The judge docs not sit upon the bench to 
fhmo favour by violating the laws, but to do justice by conforming ta 
(hem. He did not take an oath tofa/eour whom he plectses ; hui to da 
jwlice where it if due. We ought not therefore tq accustom you to 
ffTpxTy, nor you to> suffer yourselves to be accustomed to it; for in so 
doing, boUi the one and Oie other of us equally infure justice and 
religion, and both become critnincd^ 

Do noi therefore expect from me, Athenians^ that I should futee 
recourse among you to means which I believe neither honest nor law^ 
fui; especially upon this occasion, wherein lam accused of impiety 
by JdeliJtus4 For if I should influence you by my prayers, and 
thereby induce you to tiolpie your oaths, it would be tmdeniahlp evi* 
dent tiwt I should teach you not to believe in the gods ; and even in 
defending and- justifying myself, should furnish my adversaHes with 
arms agcmut me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But I am 
very far from such thoughts. 1 am more convinced of the existence 

rOod, thti/n my accusers ; and so convinced, that I cSbandon myself 
Ood and you, that you may judge of me as you shcUl deem best for 
yourselves and me. ^ ^ 

Socrates pronouneed this discourse with a *finn and intrepid 
tone.f His air, his action, his visage, bore no resemblance to that 
of a person accused : he seemed the master of hfs judges, from 
the assurance and greatness of soul with which he spoke, without,- 
however, losing any thing of the modesty natural to hun.. So 
noble and majestic a deportment displeased and gave offence. It 
is common for |udges,| who look upon themselves as the absolute 
dispensers of life or death to such as are bidfbre them, to expect^ 
Oct of a secret tendency of mind, that they should appear in tfaeif 

* Flat p. 34, 35. 

t Socrates ita in jadicid capitis pro te ipse discit, ut ton rapplez ant reot, sed maglitef 
tat dorauraa rideretur essa Jadlcom. Cie. \.i.de Orai. n. S31. 

t Odit judex ferd litiffantii seeuritatein ; edmqoe jna »aam iotdlig at, taohm wnNSh 
tiun poatulat QtuiU.r.iv c. L f . 
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proaence. with humble subinmoii and respectful, awe , a {loumga 
which they think due to their supreme authority. 

This was y^hat happened now. Melitus, however, had not at 
first the,fifth part of the voices. .. We have reason to suppose that 
th€r judges assembled upon this occasion might amount to 500, with- 
out reckonui? the president. The law condemned the accuser to 
pa/ a fine of 1000 drachmas,^ if He had not th6 fifth pait of the 
Bunrages. This law had been wisely established to check the 
boldness and impudence of calumniators. Melitus would have 
been obliged to pav this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not. joined 
him, and presented themselves also as the accusers of SocAtes. 
Their influence drew over a great number of voices, and there 
were 2B1 against Socrates, and consequently only 220 for him. He 
wanted no more than tliirty-one to have been acquitted ;f for he 
would then have had 251, which would have been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty, 
without decreeing against him any penalty.} For when the law 
did not determine the punishment, and when a crime against the 
state was not in question (in which manner I conceive Cicero's ex- 
pression, fraus capitalist may be understood,) the person found 
guilty had a right to choose the penalty he thought be deserved. 
Upon his answer the judges deliberated a second time, and after- 
wards passed jtheir final sentence. . Socrates was informed that he 
might demand an abatement of the penalty, and change the ton- 
demnation of death into banishment, imprisonment, or a fine. He 
replied generously, that he Would choose neither of those punish- 
ments, because that would be to acknowledge himself guilty. — 
Athenians y said he, to keep you no longer in suspens^^ as you oblige 
me to sentence myself according to what I deserve^ t condepin myself^ 
for having passed my life in instructing yourselves and your chil- 
dren ; for having neglected with that view my dom^iic affairs^ and 
ail public employments and dignities ; for having devoted myself en- 
Urely to the service of my country y in labouring incessantly to render 
my fellow-citizens virtuous; I condemn myself, tsay, to he maintained 
in th>e Prytcmeum^ at the expense of the republic^ for the rest of m.y 
life.\ This last answer so much offended ^the judge8,|| that thc> 

•Aboat9«. 

t The text variea in Plato : it sayi, tbtrtj-lhree, or thirty ; wbeace it ia probably defective^ 

T Pi'unis aentelitiis statuebant tantdm judices, daiunarent an absoIverenU Erat autcm 
Atfaeoii. reo damnato, li fraus capitalis non esset, quasi p<BniB estimatio. Ex senton'tift, 
cum juaicibus daretur, interrogabatur reus, quam quasi aitUmationein eommeiauiBe «• 
maxima confiterelur. Cic. 1. i. de Oral. n. Sul, 238. 

$'lt appears in Plato, that after this disaourse, Socrates, without doubt to remove from 
himself an imputation of pride and contumacy, modesdy offered' to pay a fhie popQi!li«iiBi« 
te his indiffence, th^t is to^say, one ihina (fifty livi^Bj) and that, at the solicitation of his 
friends, who had bound themselves for him, he rose in his offer to thirty mine. Plat, in 
Apolog. SoeraL j^, 28. But Xenophon positively asserts the contrary, p. 705. Thu differ- 
ence may he recopciled, perhaps, by svpposing that Socrates refused at first to make any 
offer, and that he suffered himseu at length to be overcome by the fiamest solicitations of 
his friends. 

II Ci^as re^nso sic judlces exarserant^ at cajntis homlocm innocentissinuim condeok* 
aaroDU Oi'c. 1. i.de Orat.n. 233. 
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Ccmdemned him to drink hemlock, a panishment very much in «•• 
amoD^ them. 

This sentence did not shake the constancy of Socrates m tira 
least.* I am gwngy said he, addressing himself to his judges; 
with a nohle tranquillity, to tvfftr death by your order, to which im-. 
ture had condemned me from the firti moment of my birth ; but, «iy 
accuser MwiV wffer no lete from infamy and injustice by the decreim 
of truth. Did you expect from me, that to extricate thytetf out of 
your hands, I should have employed, according to ^e custom, Jlaitery 
andpaiheHc expressions, ana the timorous and grovelling behaviout 
of a suppliant? BtU in trials, as well cu \Dar', an honest man.ought 
fiot td use ctll sorts of means for the preservation df his life, * It u 
equally dishonourable botfi in Vie one and In th^ other, to ransbm U 
only by prayers and tears, and till those other abject methods vthicA 
you see every day practised by people in my present condition, 

ApoUodorus, who was one of hia friends and disciples, and having 
advanced to him to^ express his grief for his dying innocent : Whai^ 
replied he, with a smile, vjould you have me <Ke guilty? 

Plutarch,f to show that only our weakest part, the body, is hX 
the power of man, but that there is another infinitely more nobli^ 
part' of us entirely superior to their threats, and inaccessible td 
their attacks, cites these admirable words of Socrates, which are 
more applicable to his judges than his accui^ers : Ahytus anil Melitu^ 
may kill me, but they cannot hurt m^. As if he had said, in' the lan- 
l^nage of the Pagans ; Fortune may deprive me of my goods, mf 
nealth, and my life ; but I have a treasure within me, of which lio 
external violence can deprive mei I mekn virtue, innocence, fbrti- 
tude, and greatness of mind. ' . 

This great man,| fully convinced of the principle he had sd 
often ineutcated to hi^ disciples, — tha^^ruilt is the only evif a wise 
maa ought to fear,— chose I'ather' to oe deprived of sohie years 
which he might perhaps have to live, than to fbrfeit in an instant 
the glory of his whole past life, in disnonouriiig hiriiself for ever by 
tile shameful behaviour he was advised to observe towards hi4. 
judges. Seeing that his contemporaries had but a slight know! 
l^dee of him, he referred himself to the jud^m*ent of jposterity j 
and, by the generous sacrifice of the remnant of a Mfb aite'ady fat 
advacnced, acquired and secured to himself the esteem and adminii* 
tion of alf succeeding ages. 

* Pint. p. 30l ' t l^o aniiia:. truiqoik p. fTSL 

t MahHt Tir MpieatiafiiBni qaod rapereaet ex vitiL nbl p«rire, qiuim quod nriBtttlnvH 

tt qnando ab homlnibas sui temporii parum intelUgebatur, pofteroram m Jnaidtt 

vavit, IneTi detridkebtQ jam vltiais ■eaecttitk ftvom leetilQnuii ctoaiam mbi^ 
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SECTION VII. 

Sbentef rafaaes to e«wp« out ofpr^oiu He panei the lut davt of hi* life in difconniqg 

#ith hia friendrttp«m the immortality of the ac * "" ^ ■-»- '»- =-— »—:-». « 

of Ua aecaiera. . Hoaoiin paid to m anevaory 



After the sentence had heen Dassed upon him, Socrates,* with 
the saise intrj&pid aspect with which he had held tyrants in awe^ 
went forward,, towards the prison, which lost that name, says Se- 
neca, when he entered it, and became the residence of virtue and 
probity. His friends followed him thither, and continued to visit 
nim during thirty days, which passed between his condemnation 
and death. The cause of that long delay was, the Athenians sent 
ever^ year a ship to t^e isle of Ddos, to ofifer certain sacrifices ; 
and it was prohibited to put any person to death in the city, from 
the time that the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this ves* 
sel, as a signal of its departure,, till tl^ same vessel should return. 
So that sentence having been passed upon Socrates the day aAer 
that ceremony began, it was necessary to defer the execution of it 
fyr thirty days, during the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient opportunity to present 
itself before ms eyes in all its terrors, and to put his constancy to 
th^ proof, not only by the severe rigour of a dungreon, and the irons 
tlpon his legs, but by the continual prospect and cruel expectatioa 
of an evept. which nature al^^i^ys abhors. In this sad' condition he 
£d not cease to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind which^is 
friends had always admired in him.f He conversed with them with 
the same temper he had always expressed; and Crito oBservesy 
that the eveni^ before his death,, he $lept as peaceably as at any 
other time. He ev^ at that time compose^ a hymn in honour of 
Apollo and Diana, and turiied one of i^sop's fables into verse. . 

The day before, or the same day that the ship was to arrive from 
Pelos, the return of \^hich was to be followed by the death of So<* 
crates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him early in the morning 
to let him know that mournful news, and at the same time to inform 
Bim that it depended pnly upon himself to quit the prison ; that the 
jailor wa9 gai;ned; that he \vould find the doors open, and offered him 
a safe retreat in Thessaly, .Socrates laughed at tMs proposal^ and 
atfked him, whether he knew of any place out of AUica wherh people 
did not die? Crito urged the' thmg very seriously, and pressed 
him to take advantage of so precious. an opportunity, adding argu- 
ments upon arguments to induce his consent, and to engage him to 
resolve upon his escape. Without mentiomhg. the inconsolable 
grief he should suffer for the death of such a friend, hoiv should 

* Soeratea eodem iUo valta, (j^uo aliqaaodo aolni trifintt tyrannoiin ordiaem redfljierat, 
earoerem intravit, ignominiam ipsi loco detractnnu. Neque enlm poteiat c^roer videri. 
Id a no Soeratea erat. Senee. in Oon$oL ad HdveL c. xUi. 

Soeratea earcerem iotrando pQifavit/omaiqae honestiorem enrik reddidit Id, de vit. 
*Ml.e.zxTU« t n«t^ in Crhoo. 
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lie aapport the repniacliee of aoi^iDfioitj of people, who woidd h^ 
hefve tha^ it was in hie power to have saved him, but that he would 
not sacrifiee a small part of his wealth far that purpose ? . Cbuld 
tbe people ever be persuaded that so wise a man as Socrates would 
not quit his prison, when he might do it with all possible security f 
Perhaps he mig^t fear to expose his friends, or to occasion the low 
9f their fortunes, pr even of their hves or liberty. Ought there to 
be any thing more dear and piecious to them than* the preservation 
of Socrates ? Even strangers themselves dispute that honour with 
them; many of whom have come efqiressly With considerable 
sums of money to purchase his escape ; and declare, that they 
should think themselves highly honoured to receive him among 
them, and to supply him abundantly with all he shovdd have ocqa- 
BioTi $>r. Ought he then to abandon himself to enemies, who have 
occasioned his being condemned unjustly; and can he tHink it 
allowable to betray his own cause f Is it not essential to his good- 
ness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent 
blood ? But if all these motives cannot after him, and he is ifot 
concerned with regard to himself, can^e be insensible to the into* 
rests of his children ?' In what a condition does he leave them ? And 
can he forget the father, only to remember the philosopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard hkn with attention, praised his zeal, 
and expressed his gratitude ; but before he could accede to hii 
opinion, was fbr examining whether it was just for him to depait 
out of prison without the consent of the AthenionjS. The quesiion 
therefore here is to know, whether a man condemned to die, though 
unjustly, can without a crime escape from justice and the laws? I 
do not know, whether, among us, there are many persons to be 
found who would believe that this could be made a question. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to the subject, 
and comes immediately to the bottom of the afl^ir. / sfumldcer* 
tainly r^oice extremely y my dear Criio^ if you could pernutde me to 
quit this place^ hut cannot resohe to do *6 without being first per^ 
waded. We o/v^hi not to concern ourtehes for what thej^eople may 
tay, but for what the sole Judge of all that is just or mfustj shaU 
tay, and that alone is truth. All the coriMerations you have alleged^ 
as money, reputaJtUm-t family^ prope nothing, unless you show me thai 
v>hat you propose is just and lawful. It is a ricewed a¥ui constant 
principle with its, that all injustice i$ shameful; and fatal to htm fftat 
committs it, iJbhateoer men may say, br'^hatever good or evil may ensu0 
from it, tfehave always reasoned f^m VUs principle even to our 
latest days, and have never departed m the least front U, Would it 
he possible,, dear Crito, that at our age' our most seriotts'discovr»e$ 
should resemble ihds$ of infants, who say Tesund JVb, ahivost inthi 
same breath, and ha'dh no jLted and determinate fioHonf ' At eac|^ 
propOfiition he waited Orito's answer and assent. 

Let us, therefore, resume our principles, and etidec^voar to inoifci 
use ofiheAi at thunme, U fias qtiwaifs been a fnaxijn ufith us, ffuxt i^ 
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•4f mwr aJhwtblh upt^n anypreiencB wfuUioevir to commit kiftuiieif 

Mot 9f>enin regard to those who injure tWyitor to return e^for enl,- 

and thai when we hone once engaged our word, we are bound to keep 

it ififnolabfy; no interest being capdble' to dispense wUhit. Jfow, 

^ at the time J should be ready to make my escape^ the laws and re^ 

pubHc should present themselves tn a body before md, whaC could if 

4tnswerito the following question which they might put tome? ^ What 

art you going to do Socrates ? -Is flying from justicetnthiB manner 

ttught else than ruining entire^ ihe laws and the repubUo 7 Do you 

kelieve thai a state can subsist, (tfter justice is liol only no longer in 

\ f*^^ *** ^9 ^^ ** even\corrtfpted, subvertedy and trod underfoot 

' iy individuals ?* But^ U may be said the republic has^done me injus- 

tige^ and has sentenced me wrongfully. * Have you forgot,' the laws 

would riply, < thai you are under an agreement with uss tO'4ubmit 

your private judgment to thai of the republic? You were at liberty, 

if our government and reguiaiions did not sj^it you, to retire and 

^fettle yourself elsewhere: but a residence of seventy years in our city 

sitffUienl^y denotes. that our regulations have not displeaeed you, and 

that you have complied with them from an entire knowledge qnd expC" 

riefjfCe. of them, and out of choice* In fact you owe all you are, and 

all yon possess, to them; birth, nurture, education, and establish-- 

ment : for all these proceed from the tuition and protection of the 

republic. Do you believe yourself free to break through fnga^e-^ 

mints with her, whtch, you have confirmed by more than one oath^ 

ThiAfgh she should intend to. destroy you, can you render her evil for 

&oU, and injury for injury? ' Have you aright to a^t in that manner 

towards, yoihr father and mother; and do you not ^:no%mthat your 

country is more considerable, and more worthy xf respect before 

God and man, than either father or mother, or all the relations in 

the world together; tftat your country is to be honoured and revered, 

to be complied with in her excesses, and to be treated wUh tenderness 

and kindness, even in her most violent pn^ceedings ? in a word, that 

,she is either tooe rjiclaiTned by wise counsels and respectful remon- 

istrancesy or to be obeyed in her commands, and all she shall decree 

steered without n^urmuring? As for your children, Socrates, your 

friends *oill render them all the senses in their power ; at least the 

Divine Providence will not fail them. Resign yourself, therefore^ 

to our reasons, and take the counsel (ff those who have given you 

birth, nurture, and education.. Set not too high, a vatue upon your 

children, your life, or any thing in the world, a« upon justice; that 

when you appear before the tribunal 'of Pluto, you may not be at a 

loss to defend yourself in the presence of your judges. But if you 

tlemean yourcilf otherwise, we shall continue your enemies as long" cu 

you live, utHhovt ever affording you relaxation or repose : as}d when 

^ou are ilead, our sisters, the laws in the regions below, will be as 

It tile favourable to you; .knowing that you have been guilty of usinff 

yotfr utmost endeavours to destroy us. 

\\ ^Qcraj^ observed to Critp, thbi ^e ^eeOled actually to he^ ^JIl 
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lie iktiA 6aid» and that the sound of these words echoed io con- 
tinually in his ears, that they entirely engrossed him, and left him 
no other thoughts nor words. Crito, agreeing: in fact that he had 
nothing to reply, continued silent, and withdrew from his friend. 

At length the fatal ship returned to Athens, which was in a man* 
ner the signal for the aeath of Socrates.'" The next day all his 
friends, Except Plato, who was sick, repaired to the prison early in 
the morning. The jailor desired them to wait a little, hecaase the 
eleven magistrates (who had the direction of the prisons) were at 
that time signifying to the prisoner tha^ he was to die the same 
day. Presently after they entq^ed, and found Socrates, whose 
chains had heen taken ofr,f sitting by Xantippe, his wife, who held 
one of his children in her arms. As soon as she perceived them 
she uttered piercing cries, sobbing, and tearing her face and hiur^ 
and made the prison resound with her complaints. Ohj my demt 
Socrates f your friends are come to see you this day for the last time! 
Hb desired that she might be taken away, and she was immediately 
carried home. 

Socrates, passed the rest of the day with his friends, and con* 
versed with them with his usual cheer£ilness and tranquillity* The 
subject of conversation was most important, and well suited to his 
present condition; that is to say, the immortality of the^souL 
What gave occasion to this discourse, was a question introduced in 
a manner by chance. Whether a true philosopher ought not to de- 
sire and take pains to die ? This proposition, taken too literally, 
implied an opinion that a philosopher might kill himself. Socrates 
show^ that nothing is more unjust than this notion ; and that man, 
appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with his own hand 
in the post he possesses, cannot abandon it without hi^ permission, 
nor quit life without his order. What is it then that can induce a 
philosopher to entertain this love for death ? It can be only the 
hope of 4hat happiness which he expects in another life, and that 
hope can be founded only upon the opinion of the soul's immortality. 

Socrates employed the last day of his life in entertaining ma 
friends upon this great and important 'subject, from which conver- 
sation Plato's admirable dialogue, entitled Phcedoriy is wholly taken* 
He explains lo his friends aU the arguments foj: believing the soul 
imniortal, a^d refutes all the objections against it, which are very 
near the same as are made at this -day. This treatise is too lon^ 
for me to attempt an abstract of it. 

Before he answers any of these objections,! he deplores a mis 
fortune common enough among men, who, in consequence of hear 
ing ignorant petsons, that coirtradict and doubt every thing, dis 
pute, believe there is nothing certain. Is it not a great misfortune^ 

* Plat in Fhscd. p. 59, &e. 

t At Athens^ om ibon aa gefitence was proiuraneed upon a erimhial, he wat anbomidi 
andooosiderea aa tbe Tictim of death, whom it wa> no lODficr lawful to keep in chaine* 
tPfaU.p.90,91. 

Vol.. IV. 
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dear Phoedon^ that having reasons kvhich are true, certain and terp 
tasy to be understood, there should, however, be persons in the world 
teho are not at all affected with them^from their having heard those 
frivolous disputes wherein all things appear sometimes true and 
sometimes false. These unjust and unreasonable men, instead of 
blaming themselves for these doubts, or imputing them to the narrow- 
ness of their own capacities, by ascribing the defect to the reasons 
themselves, proceed at length to a detestation (f them, and believe 
themselves more, judicious and better informed than all others, be- 
cause they imagine they are thf only persons who comprehend that 
there is nothing true or certain in the nature of things* 

Socrates demonstrates, the injustice of tliis proceeding. He ob- 
serves, that of two things equally uncertain, wisdom enjoins us to 
choose that which is most advantageous with least hazard. If 
whcU I advance, fiays'he, upon the immortality of the soul proves 
true, it is good to believe it ; and if after my death it proves false, I 
shall still hqve drawn fr(ym it in this life this advantage, — of -having 
been less sensible here of the evils which generally attend human life. 
This reasoning of Socrates* (which is real and true in the mouth 
of a Christian alone) is very remarkable. If what I say is true, I 
gain every thing, while I hazard very little ; and if mlse, I lose 
nothing ; on the contrary, I am still a great gainer. 
, Socrates does not confine himself to the mere speculation of this 
great truth, that the soul is immortal ; he draws from it useful and 
necessary conclusions for the conduct' of life, in explaining what 
the hope of a happy eternity demands from man, that it oe not 
frustrated, and that instead of attaining the rewards prepared for 
the good^ they do not experience the punishment allotted for the 
wicked. The philosopher here sets forth these great truths, which 
a constant tradition, though very much obscured by fiction and 
^ble, had always preserved among the Pagans : the last judgment 
«« the righteous and wicked; the eternal punishments to which 
great criminals are condemned ; a place of peace and joy without 
end for the souls that have retained their purity and innocence, or 
which during this life have expiated their offences by repentance 
and satisfaction ; and an intermediate state, in which they purify 
themselves, for a cwtain time, from less considerable crimes that 
have not been atoned for during this life. 

Myfriends,\ there is still one thing, which it is very just to heUeve; 
and this is, that if the sotd be immortal, it requires to be cultifvcUed 
with attention, not only for what we call the time of life, but for that 
which is to follow, I mean eternity; anfil the least neglect in thit point 
may be attended with endless consequences, Tf death were the ftntU 
dissolution <f being, the wicked would be great gainers by it, as being 
delivered at once from their bodies, tlteir souls, and their vices; but 
a$ the sovl is immortal^ it has no other means of being frud from 

* Moniiear Paacal has expatiated upon this reasoning in liis seventh article, and dadnced 
|kwiU»d«inoi)straUon of infinite foroa, t I*l<i^ P* 1<I7< 
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tit evils, nor any safety for itself but in becoming try good and 
very prudent ; for it carries nothing away with it bulttis gwid or bad 
deeds, its virtues or vices, which are commonly the consequence of the 
education it hcu received, and the causes of eternal happiness or 
misery. 

When the dead are arHved at the fated rendezvous of departed 
souls, whither their daemon* conducts them, they are all judged.^ 
Those who have passed their lives in a manner neither entirely cri" 
minal nor absolutely innocent, are sent into a place where they suffer 
pains proportioned to their faults, till being purged <md cleans^ of 
their guilt, and (tfterwards restored to liberty ^ they receive the re- 
ward of the good actions they have done in the body. Those ieho 
are judged to be incurable on account of the greatness of their 
crimes, who deliberately and wilfully fiave committed sacrileges and 
murders, and other such great offences, the fatal destiny that pcusee 
judgment upon them hurls them into Tartarus, from whence they 
never depart. But those who are found guilty of crimes, great in' 
deed, but worthy of pardon; who have committed violences in the 
transports of rage against their father or mother, or have killed 
some one in a like emotion and eifterwards repeated; these suffer the 
same punishment and in the same place with the last, but for a time 
only, till by their prayers and supplications they have obtained par* 
dim from those they have injured. 

But for those who have passed through life with peculidr sanctity 
of manners, delivered from their base earthly abodes cu from a 
prison, they are received on high in a pure region which they inhabit, 
and, as philosophy has sufficiently^ purified them, they live without 
their hodies\ through all eternity in a series of joys and delights 
which it is not easy to describe, and which th6 shortness of my time 
will not permit me to explain more at large. 

TFhat I have said will suffice, J conceive, to prove that we ought to 
endeavour strenuously throughout our whole lives to acquire virtue 
and wisdom ; for you see how great a reward and how high a hope 
are proposed to us. And though the immortality of the soul were 
dubious, instead of appearing a certainty as it does, every wise mon 
ought to assure himself that it is well worth his trouble to risk his 
belief of it in this manner. And, indeed, can there be a more ^lo* 
rious hazard ? W<^ ought to enchant ourselves with this blessed hope^ 
,for which reason 1 have lengthened this discourse so much. 

Cicero expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates with his 
usual delicacy. Almost at, the very moment, ft says he, that he held 

* Plat. p. 113, n4. . .^ . 

J Daemon is a Greek word, which signifies epirit, genius, and, with us, angel. 
The resurrection of the fiody was unknown to the Pagans. 
$ Ciim pcn^ in manu ja^^ mortiferum illud teneret poculum, locutus ita est, ut non ad 
mortem trudi, vorum in coelum videretur ascendere. Ita enim censebat, Uaque dis^erult: 
duas ease vias dapHcesque cursus animorum e corporo excedcntium. Nam, qui se humania 
vi^is conlaminussent, et se totos libidinibus dedidissent, quibus coarctati velut domesticUi 
ritiis atque flagitiis se inquin^ssent, iis devium quoddam iter esse, seclusum a consiliq 
4^ram : qui aulem se iiiiegros castosc^ue servasri^sent, (juihusque fuiswt mioioM cuiv 
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the deadly draught in his hand, he talked in such a manner at 
■bowed that ho looked upon death not as a violence done to him, 
but as a means bestowed upon him of ascending to heaven. He 
declared that, upon departing out of this life, two ways are open 
to us: the one leads to the place of eternal misery such souls 
aa have sullied themselves here below in shameful pleasures and 
~ criminal actions ; the other conducts those to the happy mansions 
of the gods, who have retained their purity upon earth, and have 
led in human bodies a life almost divine. , 

When Socrates had done speaking,* Crito desired him to give 
him and the rest of his friends, his last instructions in regard 
to his children, and his other affairs, that by executing them, 
they might have the consolation of doing him some pleasure. 1 
ihail recommend nothing to you this day, replied Socrates, more 
than I have always done, which is to take care of yourselves. You 
cannot do yourselves a greater service, nor ^ do me and my family 
a greater pleasure, Crito having asked him afterwards in what 
manner he wished to be buried : As you please, said Socrates, if 
you can lay hold of me, and I do not escape out of your hands. At 
the same time looking upon his friends with a smile : / can never 
persuade Crito, says he, that Socrates is he who converses with you, 
<md disposes the several parts of his discourse ; for he always ima- 
gines thai I am what he, is going to see dead in a little while. He 
confounds me with my carcass, and therefore asks me how I would be 
interred. In. finishing these words he rose up and went to bathe 
himself in a chamber adjoining. After he came out of the bath, 
his children were brought to him, for he had three, two very little, 
and the other grown up. He spoke to them for some time, gave 
his orders to the women who took care of them, and then dismissed 
them. Being returned into his chamber, he laid himself down 
upon his bed. 

The servant of the Eleven entered at the same instant, and 
having informed him that the time for drinking the hemlock was 
come, (which was at sunset,] t^e servant was so much affected 
with sorrow, that he turned his back and fell a weeping. . See, said 
Socrates, the good disposition of this man ! Since my imprisonment 
he has often come to see me, and to converse with me. He is more 
fjoorthy than all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps for 
me ! This is a remarkable example, and might teach those who hold 
an office of this kind, how they ought to behave to all prisoners, but 
more especially to persons of merit, if at any time they should happen 
to fall into theh* hands. The fatal cup was brought. Socrates asked 
what it was necessary for him to do. J^olhing more, replied the ser- 
vant, than as soon as you have drunk off' the draught, to walk about till 
you find your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon y(mr bed. 

corporibna eontagio, seseque ab his eeraper sevocassent, enentqao in corporibus humanit 
▼itam iinitati deorum, bia ad illos, d quibuB easent profecti, reditum facUem patere. Cifr 
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He t9ok the cup, without any emotion or change in his colour or 
countenance, and regarding the man with a firm and steady look, 
Welly said he, what say you of this drink ; may one make a libation 
out of it ? Upon being told that there was only enough for one 
dose : At leasts continued he, we may say our prayers to the godt^ 
as it is our duty, and implore them to 'make our exit from this world 
(md our last stooge happy, which is what I most ardently beg ofthenu 
After having spoken these words, he kept silence for pome time, 

• and then drank off the whole draught with an amazing tranquillity, 
and a serenity of aspect not to be expressed. 

Till then his friends, with great violence to themselves, had re« 
frained from tears ; but after he had drunk the potion, they were no 
longer their own masters, and wept abundantly. ApoUodorus, 
who had been in tears during almost the whole conversation, began 
then to utter great cries, and to lament with such excessive grief 
as pierced the hearts of all- that were present. Socrates alone 
remained unmoved, and even reproved his friends, though with.hii 
usual mildness and good-nature. WhaZ are you doing ? said he to 
them; I am amazed at you* Ah! what is become of your virtue? 

. Was it not for this I sent away the women, that they might not feUl 
into these weaknesses 7 For I have always heard say, that we ought 
to die peaceably, and blessing the gods» Be at ease, I beg you, and 
show more constancy and resolution. These words filled them with 
confusion, and pbliged them to restrain their tears. 

In the mean time he kept walking to and fro; and when he 
found his legs grow weary, he lay down upon his back, as he had 
been directed. 

TJie poison then operated more and more. When Socrates 
found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering his face, which 

' had been covered without doubt to prevent any thing from disturb- 
ing him in his last moments, Crito, said he, and these were his last 
words, we owe 'a cock to JEscutapius ; discharge that vow for me, 
and pray do not forget it : soon after which, he breathed his last. 
Crito drew near and closed his mouth and eyes. Such was the 
end of Socrates, in the first year of the 95th Olympiad, and the 
seventieth of his age. Cicero says he could never read the de- 
scription of his death in Plato without tears.* 

Plato, and the rest of Socrates's disciples, apprehending the rage 
of his accusers was not satiated by that victim, retired to Megara, 
to the house of Euclid, where they staid till the storm blew ovef. 
Euripides, however, to reproach the Athenians with the horrible 
crime they had committed ib condemning the best of men to die 
upon such slight grounds, composed his tragedy called Palamedesy 
in which, under the name of that hero, who was also destroyed by 
a foul calumny, he deplored the misfortune of hisftiend. Whea 
the actor came to repeat this verse, 

* Quid dicam dd Socrate, emus moitt iUacrymari soleo FlatooeuiA legensl De na>> 
4Mr. lib. lu. 0, 83. 
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You doom the justest of the Greek* to peridi; 

the whole theatre, remembering Socrates by so marked a charac« 
teristic, melted into tears, and a decree passed to prohibit speakingf 
any more of him in public. Some believe Euripides was dead be*^ 
fore Socrates, and reject this anecdote. 

Be this'as it may, the people of Athens did not open their eyes 
UU some time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred being 
satisfied, their prejudices were dispelled, and time having given 
them opportunity for reflection, the notorious injustice of the sentence 
appeared in all its horrors. Nothing was heard throughout the city 
but discourses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, the Lyceum, 
private houses, public walks, and market places, seemed still to 
re-echo the sound of his loved voice. Here, said they, he formed 
Qur youth, and taught our children to love their country, and to 
honour their parents: In this place he gave us his admirable /lea- 
sons, and sometimes made us seasonable reproaches, to engage us 
more warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas ! how have we re- 
warded him for such important services ? Athens was in universal 
mourning and consternation. The schools were shut up, and all 
exercises suspended. The accusers were called to accomit for the 
innocent blood they had caused to be shed. Melitus was con- 
demned to die, and the rest banished. Plutarch observes,* that all 
those who had any share in this -black calumny, were in such 
abomination among the citizens, that no one would give them fire, 
answer them any question, nor go into the same ba|;h with them ; 
and had the place cleansed where they had bathed, as being pol- 
luted by their touching it ; which drove them into such delBpair, 
that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians ,f not contented with having punished his ac- 
cusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to him, of the work- 
manship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one of the 
most Conspicuous parts of the city. Their respect and gratitude 
rose even to a. religious veneration ; they dedicated a chapel to 
bim, as to a hero and a demigod, which they called SMx^dfrfiey, 
that is tO'say, the Chapel of Socrates. 

SECTION vm. 

SeflectioQi upon the sentence passed on Socrates by the Athenians, and upon Socratea 

himself. 

We must be very much surprised, when on the one side wo 
consider the extreme delicacy of the people of Athens, with respect 
to what regards the worship of the gods, which ran so high a^ to 
occasion their condemning the most eminent persons upon the 
simple suspicion of their failing in respect for them; and on the 
other, when we see the cxceedmg toleration, to call it no worse> 
with which the same people hear comedies every day, in which all 

* Pe invid. et odio, p. 538. f Diog. p. 110, 
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the ffods-are tamed into ridicule in a manner capable ef inspiring 
the highest contempt for them. All Aristophdnes's pieces aoouna 
with pleasantries, or rather buffooneries, of this kind ; and if it is 
true, that this poet did not know what it was to spare the greatest 
men of the republic, it may be said also as justly, he spared the 
gods still less. 

Such were tha daily entertainments in the theatre, which the 
people of Athens heard not on}y without pain«.but with such joy; 
pleasure, and applause, that they rewarded the poet with pubuo 
honours who diverted them so agreeably. What was there in 
Socrates that came near thia excessive license? Never did any 
person of the Pagan world speak of the Divinity, or of the adora« 
tion due to him, in so pure, so noble, and so respectful a manner. 
He did not declare against the gods pubUcly received and honoured 
by a religion more ancient than the city ; he only avoided imputing 
to them the crimes and infamous actions, which the popular credu« 
hty ascribed to them, and which were only calculated to depreciate 
and decry them in the minds of the people. He did not blame the 
sacrifices, festivals, nor the other ceremonies of relifion; he 
only taught, that all pomp and outward show could not be agree* 
able to the gods, without uprightness of intention and purity of 
heart. 

Thi^ wise, this illumined, this religious man, however, with all 
his veneration and noble sentiments in regard to the Divinity, ia 
condemned as an impious person by the sumages of almost a whole 
people, without his accusers being able to instance one single 
avowed fact, or to produce any evidence that has the least appear* 
ance of probability. 

From whence could so evident, so universal, and so determinate 
a contradiction arise among the Athenians ? A people, abounding 
in other respects with wit, taste, and knowledge, must, without 
duubt, have had their reasons, at least in appearance, for a conduct 
so different, and sentiments so opposite, to their general character. 
May we not say, that the Athenians considered their gods in a 
double light ? They confined their religion to the public, solemn, 
and hereditary worship, as they had received it from theiir ancestors, 
as it was established by the laws of the state, had been practised 
from immemorial time, and especially confirmed by the oracles, 
auguries, offerings, and sacrifices. It is by this standard they regu- 
lated their piety ; against which they could not sufier the least at- 
tempt whatsoever : it was of this worship alone that they were 
jealous ; it was for these ancient ceremonies that they were such 
ardent zealots ; and they believed, though without foundation, that 
Socrates was an enemy to them. But there, was another kind of 
religion, founded upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and 
foreign customs ; Yor this they were little concerned, and abandoned 
it entirely to the poets, to the representations of the theatre* and 
conunon convenHition. ^ 
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What grossness did they not attribute to Juno and Venus?* No 
citizen would have wished that his wife or daughters should resem- 
ble those goddesses. Timotheus, the famous musician, having repre- 
sented Diana upon the stage of Athens, transported with folly, fury, 
and rage, one of the spectators conceived he could not utter a 
greater imprecation against him, than tb wish his daughter might 
resemble that divinity. It is better, says Plutarch, to believe there 
are no gods, thail to imagine th(^in of this kind ; open and declared 
impiety being less profane, if we may be. allowed to say so, than so 
gross and absurd a superstition. 

However it be, the sentence, of which we have related the cir- 
cumstances, will, throiigh alP ages, cover Athens with infamy and 
reproach, which all the splendqur of its glorious actions, for which 
it is otherwise so justly renowned, can never obliterate : and it shows 
at the same time what is to be expected from a people, gentle, 
humane, and beneficent at bottom, for such the Athenians really 
were, but volatile, proud, haughty, inconstant, wavering with every 
wind and every impression. It is therefore with reason that public 
assemblies have been compared to a tempestuous sea ; as that ele- 
ment, like the people, though calm and peaceable of itself, is subject 
to be frequently agitated by a violence not its own. ' 

As to Socrates, it must be allowed that the Pagan world never 
produced any thing so great and perfect. When we observe to 
what a height he carries the sublimity of his sentiments, not only in 
respect to the moral virtues, temperance, sobriety, patience in 
adversity, the love of poverty, and the forgiveness of wrongs ; but, 
what is far more considerable, in regd^d to the Divinity, his unity, 
omnipotence, creation of the worW, and providence in the govern- 
ment of it; the immortality of the soul, its ultimate end and eternal 
destiny; the rewards of the good and the punishment of the wicked : 
when we consider this train of sublime knowledge^ we ask ourselves 
whether it is a Pagan who thinks and speaks in this manner; and 
are scarce persuaded that from so dark and obscure a stock as 
Paganism, should shine forth such brilliant and glorious rays of light. 

It is true, his reputation has not been unimpeaahed, and it has 
l>Qen affirmed that the purity of his manners did not correspond with 
that of his sentiments. This question has been discussed by the 
learned,! but my plan will not adtnit me to treat it in its full extent. 
The reader may see Abb^ Fraguier's dissertation in defence of 
Socrates, against the reproaches made him upon account of his con- 
duct. The negative argument he makes use of in his justification 
seems a very strong one. He observes, that neither Aristophanes 
in his comedy of The Chuda, which is entiirely directed against 
Socrates, nor his vile accusers, in his trial, have advanced one word 
that tends to impeach the purity of his manners ; and it is not pro- 
bable that such violent enemies as those woujd Jliave neglected one 

* Flut. do lopentlt. p. 170. f Henoirw do rAcad^mie do XoiKripU ttm. iv p.379L 
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of tiie most likely methods to discredit him in the opbkm of Ui 
judges, if there had been any foundation or probability for the hm 
of it. 

I confess, however, that certain principles of Plato, his disciple» 
held by him in common with his master, with respect to the nudity 
of the combatants in the public games, from which at the same time 
he did not exclude the fair sex ; and the behaviour of Socrates him« 
self, who wrestled naked, man to man with Alcibiades, give us no 
great idea of that philosopher's delicacy in point of modesty and 
bashfulness. What shall we say of his visit to Theodota,* a woman 
of Athens of iodiiferent reputation, only to assure himself with his 
own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much talked of, 
and of the precepts he gave her, in order to attract admirers and to 
retain them in her snares? Are such lessons very suitable to a 
philosopher? I pass over many other things in silence. 

I am the less surprised atler this, that several of the fathers haTO 
censured him in regard to the purity of his manners, and that they 
have thought fit to apply to him, as well as to his disciple Plato, 
what St. Paul says of the philosophers if That God by a just judg- 
ment abandoned them to a reprobate mind, and the most shamefnl 
lusts, as a punishment ; for that having clearly known there was 
but one true God, they had not honoured liim as they ought, by * 
publicly avowing their belief, and were not ashamed to associate 
with him an innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and in- 
famous even in their own opinions. 

And in this, properly speaking, consists the crime of Socrates, 
which did not make him guilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but 
gave occasion for his being justly condemned by eternal Truth. 
She had illuminated his soul with the most pure and sublime lights 
of which the Pagan world was capable ; for we are not ignorant, 
that all knowledge of God, even natural, cannot come but from 
himself alone. He held admirable principles on the subject of. the 
Divinity. He agreeably rallied the fables of the poets, upon which 
the ridiculous mysteries of his age were founded. He. often spoke, 
and in the most exalted terms, of the existence of pne only Gpd, 
eternal, invisible, creator of the universe, supreme director and 
arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes and rewarder of virtues ; but 
he had not the courage to bear public testimony to these great 
truths.^ He perfectly discerned the falsehood and absurdity of the 
Pagan system ; and nevertheless, as Seneca says of the wise inan, 
and as he acted himself, he observed exactly all the customs and 

♦ Xenoph. Memorab. 1. Hi. p. 783—786. t Rom. ch. i. ver. 17—32. 

X dun omnia (ait Seneca) sapiens servabit tanquam legibus juua, non taoquam diit*^ 
grata — Omnem istam ienobilem deoram turbam, auam iongo aevo longa superstitio con- 
geasit, aic, inquil adorabimus, ut meminerimua cultum ejus magis ad moremj quam ad 
rem, peittnere— Sed isle, quern philosophia > quasi liberum fecerat, taraen, quia illustria 
lenator erat, colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat quod arguobat, quod culpabat adorabat 
^-«a damnal>iliiiB, quo ilia, qute mendaciter acebat, sic ageretj ut ^uw pQpi)lU9 Ter^^olm 

If ere enitliparett ^^ ^MifwV' 4^ mitf f>ei% I. t|. Ct 1Q« 
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eeremonies, not as agreeable to the goda, but as enjoiaed by the 
laws. He Ju;knowledged at bottom one only Divinity,* and wor- ; 
shipped with the people that multitude of infamous idols which 
ancient superstition had heaped up during a long succession of ages. 
He held peculiar opinions in the schools, but followed the multitude 
in the temples. As a philosopher, he despised and detested the 
idols in secret; as a citizen of Athens and a senator, Jie paid them 
in public the same adoration with others by so much the more 
worthy of blame, says St. Augustin, as that worship, which was 
only external and dissembled, seemed to the people to be the effect 
of sincerity and conviction. 

And it cannot be said that Socrates altered his conduct at the 
end of his life, or that he then expressed a greater zeal for truth. 
In his defence before the people, he declared that he had always 
received and honoured the same gods as the Athenians : "and the 
last order he save before he expired, was to sacrifice in his name a 
cock to iEscuIapius. Behold then this prince of the philosophers, 
declared by the Delphic oracle the wisest of mankind, who notwith- 
^andmg his internal conviction of one. only Divinity, dies in the 
bosom of idolatry, and professing to adorcall the gods of the Pagan 
theology. Socrates is the more inexcusable in this, since, declaring^ 
himself a man expressly appointed by Heaven to bear witness to 
the truth, he fails in the most essential dtxtj Of the glorious com- 
mission he ascribes to himself. For if there be any truth in religion 
that we ouffht most particularly to avow, it is that which regards 
the unity ol the Godhead, and the vanity of idol worship. In this 
his courage would have been well placed ; nor would it have been 
any great difficulty to Socrates, determined besides as he was to 
- die. But, says St. Augu8tin,f it was not these philosophers who 
were designed by God to enlighten the world, nor to bring men . 
over from the impious worship of false deities to the holy rehgion 
of^the true God. 

We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the Pagan 
« world, in regard to moral virtues. But to judge rightly of him, 
let us draw a parallel between this supposed' hero and the mart)rrs 
of Christianity, who often were young children and tender vir- 
gins, and yet weie not afraid to shed the last drop of their blood, 
to defend and confirm the same truths, which Socrates knew, 
without daring to assert them in public : I mean the unity of God, 
and the vanity of idols. Let us a]so compare the so much boasted 
death of this prince of philosophers, with that of our holy bishops, 
who have done the Christian religion so much honour, by the 
sublimity of their genius, the extent of their knowledge, and the 
beauty and excellence of their writings ; a saint Cyprian, a saint 

* Eonim npientei, quot pliiloaophog vocant, icholfta hab«bant dissentientei, et templa 
•pmmunia. 5. August. Ub. de ver. rel. c i. 

t Nod lie istl nab eraiit, ut populoram tuorum opinionem ad veram caltnin veri Doi 4 
•MiQiacroiiiiB fupeifttiUoDe atque ab hujui mu{i<^ vaoitato cooTer^^reut. li^ c, iij 
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Augnstin, and bo many others, who were all s^efi tO die in the 
hosom (^ humility, fully convinced of their unworthiheas and 
Dothing;nes8, penetrated with a lively fear of the iud^enta of 
God, and expecting^heir salvation from his sole goodneaa and con« 
descending mercy.' Philosophy inspires no such sentiments ; they 
could proceed only from the graiie of the Mediator, which Socrates 
was not thought worthy to know. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 

The most essential part of history, and that which it concerns 
the reader ftaost to know, is that which explains the character and 
manners as well of the people in general, as of the great persons 
in particular, of whom it treats ; and this may be said to be in 
some sort the soul of history, while the facts are only the body. I 
have endeavoured, as ocQ^sion offered, to paint, in their true colours, 
the most illustrious personages of Greece; it remains for me to 
show the genius and character .of the people themselves. I shall 
confine myself to those of LacedsBmon and Athens, who always 
held the first rank among the Greeks, and shall reduce what I have 
^osay upon this subject to three heads; their political governmBnt, 
war, and religion. 

Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and several others, who have written 
upon Grecian antiquities, supply me with great lights, and are of 
much use to me in the subject which it remains for me to treat. 



CHAPTER J. 

OP POLITICAL G0VERNMEN1\ 



There are three principal forms of Government : Monarchy, m 
which a single person reigns ; Aristocracy, in which the elders, and 
Wisest govern; and Democracy, under which the supreme authority 
is lodged in the hands of the people? The most celebrated writers 
pf antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, give tho 
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yg iifi M; w i Q »;to jthchlwit iniid; n^iy^udiiig the .moat adyanttges with, 
the.A9iefitrincoftv«]iepoe^.t But all agree» an^ it cannot be too 
ofl^jWPiikatedv.tl9«t t|i\^, eqd of aJJ^ government, and the doty of 
eveiylNie ionrequid wifh.ji, be tbe »)rm'.what It may, is to use hit' 
utmost endeawHurs to ;rei»aer tjbo/sj^ uq^er his command happy and' 
just, by obtaining for them on the one side safety anid tranquillity, 
with the advantages and convenienae^ of life ; and on the other^ all 
the means and helps that may contribute to making them virtuous. 
As the pilot's aidi, says Cioe^o,'*' is to ste^jbis vessel happily into 
port, the physician's to preserve or restore health, the general's of 
an «nny to obtain iidetory ; . «o a, p^n^ and, every man who governs 
others, ought to mafce theutility of thi^ goyerned his ultimate aiih: 
and U> remembervthat the supceme law or eve^ just £^overnmenc 
is the good of the p^lic, Salu0 pppulji supretf^alex eslo.j He adds 
thattfad ffreate|t.Btid:tBOst nibble function in the world, Is to be the, 
author of the-ii^piaesq of a nation. ' 

Plato, in a hundred places, ^^steems aa nothing the most 8hinin|r^ 
quabties and aetms m those wl^ govern, if they do not tend to '. 
promote the: two gr«a(t«9nd8 I baiice mei)tionedy the virtue and hap- 
piness of the pai^pl^; a|}d'he/r^futeyi at largj^^ in the first book of 
his RepaUic,! one Thrasj^machus, who advanced, that subjects 
were bomibr the pdnce^and.iiot the prince ibr his subjects; and , 
that whatever promoted tbe^^^etrests of thfi' prince or common- 
weaich, ought to be deepied iust an^ lawful, , 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the several forma 
of govemnient^ it has been agreed) tbat that would be the most; 
petfect which should unite in itself, by a happy mixture of Institu- ' 
tioas, all the advantage, and exclu4e.all the mconyeniencee^, of the, 
rest; aad aimost aU the ancicints have believed, th^t the Lacedie 
monian govemment came noarest to thi^ idea qf perfecldpn.j 

'■ ' ;^''.- ARTICLE L :■ , .^ ,. ' 

Of the gov^iyunent of Sparta. / ' ' 

From the time tha^'^the Hel^elidi^ had ss^ntecad FelppooQ^, 
Sparta was governcd^by twd^k1lig^;'who were always (jf the same, 
two families, descended from H^rcttlesj^'by two/diflTerent brapcha(i;i 
as I nave ob^^rved elsewht^r^.' Whether ffom pride and t^ abuse 
of despotic' 'powe'r/Ou; the sidd <«^Uhef kings or the desire of inde- 
pendence attad an tmuibd^ate Idvl^ of libeTty.on.that of thj pgoplp,, 
Sparta, mlt^ be^tiuigs', Ws alwlifi involved' in cofnmotions and 
revolts'; which"%duld fnTalliblr kbve oecasiinied its ruin^.a^ had 

t . 

* Tenes-ne i^tur, mocl^fatbreTC 3iHm ret^.'quft refenerm)kaiaciA»nia?~Ul gaberpiator^ 
eimaa wcAmAM^ ttfaflif;o Mlobjiaipwudn Tictqt^, aie httle4n<Hler%tori reio. beata civion^ 
nca propoailiiesL.iit opiU^ 6nQa.CQpiu locupIea^^loriA ainpla, virtute bodewta sit H^jui* 
«um opcris maxuni inter bominM atqiie optlnlj iHam esse perA^totOki volo. «tf4><l9w' 
I. viii. Epiat. la , _ ._ 

t Cie, de ief. 1 ,iii. n. &.< . % P«f»338-:H3. $ Polyb. L tL p. 458, 499. 
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happened at XrgP^^dMe98eae,fW(^tiei^ii><HA4i% citfeir lefsallf 
powerful with iXMh '^ .^^^ ^^»®. ^or^^^iit otlfytnit^a hM Mt pre> 
venUiI tUe tatat Q|>nse(iuence8 bv the tefbrmUtimi which he iltiiae in 
the state. 1 Uave related ft at large in the life of tfatxlleg^sbterf 
and shall ^is^y touch here ppoii what tegard'^-the Q09'&mmemU 

Abridged idea dt th« SpatUui 'goTerament. £0^, subniiMMm (o Uie hiffi WM M^ & 

' \ .. manlier Uio fOul 9f l^ 

• ' . » ^ ■ . . . ^. , . 

t«ycurgt]8 restored orderand peaee in Sparta, by the eBtab&b- 
ment of the senate. It ' consisted *of twenty-ei^tBenators, and the 
two lyings preside hi it. * This auguet assembljrv fonned out of the 
i^est and most experienced mdiiv in the natiofftiseiVed as a coun- 
terpoise to Uie two oth^r authorities, that of th^ikinn, aii4 that of ' 
the people; and whenever the one attempted- to overoear the other, 
the senate interposed, by joining the weakeet, anditltereby held 'the 
balance even between both. At'kn^h; to prevent this body itself 
from abusing its po^er, which Was very gre^, a Juiid of curb was 
annexed to it, by the nonnnatioft of five Ephori,'who were elected 
out of the people^ whose office lasted' oinly oae year, but who bad 
authority, not only otier the senatord^buft the kines themselves. 

The power of the kings was extretiftjly U^nltied, especiatty in ibk 
city, and in time of peace.' In wa^ tlkey bad the command of the 
fleets and armies, and at that time gtmter authority. However,! 
theyhadeventhcn a kind of inspectors and commi88U>ne]!« assigned 
them, whp served as a neceesitry council, and were generally chosen 
for that ofSqe frcim atnong those citizens who were out of 'favour 
wit!) them, ii:i qrd^r that ther^'shofdd be no connivaace oa their 
side, and ttie repiiblit; be the bettet'' served; Theie wav almost 
continually some secret misunderstanding between the two kings ; 
whether it proceeded from a nattrtoii jealousy between the two 
branches, or was the effect of the Spartan policy, to which their 
too great union might have given umbrage. ' 

Th^ Ephori had' a gretiet: a(4iiorii.y.at Si)|bu^, thautthe tj^bynes 
of 'the people at Rome. They pfip^ided in f the election qftne ' 
magistrates, and called. theftx to an account for their adm(ius]tration. ' 
Theii* power extended even to th^ persons of their kii^s, and of ' 
the princes of the i)bod royal, -whiera. they, had aJright to/mpnson, | 
which right they aoiuaily used in the eas^ of I^ausaniagl When 
they sat upon 'their seats in the tribunal^ they dii ;?iot rise up when ^ 
the kings 'ent^ed, wiiioh was a jB^aukiof/r^pecti paid t^em by all I 
the other magistrates, and ''bis seems to imply a Rind of superiority ' 
in the Ephori in cfcnsequence af-their reprcsen!ting,|the people; and \ 
it is observed 0^ Agesilaus, that when he was seated , upon his) 
throne to dispense justice,| and the Ephori came in, he never failed f 
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to rise up to ^o them bonpoi% ^ It is very probabloj ^at before him 
it VM Vtk usual for the kings to behi^e in th^t idnannW, vince 
Phitafch tefates this behaviour of Agesikos as peculiar t6 liin, 
. Alljrubli6 business was proposed and examined' fit \th^ sehafe^ 
and^tiie^e it was that fesolutiotis were passed. But ilit' decrees of 
^he 6eiiat6 wefd not offeree unle^ ratified by the peo^tf. 

There mu$t have been ei^fceedin^ wisd9m m the laws' estrfbHshed 
by Lycurgus for the government of Spartft, because, as long as they 
i^^re exactly observed, no comn^otions or ^feditidns or the people 
were ever'known in' the city, no change in' the form df government 
ever proposed, no prlvafe person ttsui-ped avthority bj' vidJence, or 
made himsMf tyrant';; the people never thought of depiiving'the two 
f&m3ic8,'in Which it "had always been, of ttie soverdgnty, nor did 
any of the kingd e^fer' attempt' to assume ipbi'e power than the ttiwi 
permitted * 'ftis rfeflCctidrt,* v^bich both Xenophonand Polyblila 
iaajce, sboiiktsthe id^a they hkd of the Wisdom of Lyciirj^us in politi- 
cal riiattersr'ar.d the opinion we oiight to have m it. ' In ftict, no 
other bitfyof Gfdece hid this advantto^and alVof themexpeiienceA 
nian^ diati^s and vicissitudes, for wunt of similar laws to per* 
petroite their ibrm of jpovemment. ^* V *' . 

The Reason of this Constancy diid stability of thetiacedttrooniani 
in their government and Conduct is, thai in Sparta the'laws governed 
absolutely, and ^ith sbvereign authority ;1vnereas the^greatest pAt 
of the other Ore'cian cities, abandoned to'tbe caprice of private in* 
dividuals, to despotic power, to an arbitrtiry and irregular sway, 
experienced the truth of Plato's saying : That the city is iii]sertible,t 
where the magistrates cpmmand the laws, and not the laws tlie 
ftiafflstrates. '' /' \^' ' ''* '] 

The e^mpje of Argos and Messene, which I have already pomted 
outj.woflfd aldrie sofl^ce to ^howhoW just and true that refledtion is. 
.Atter that f^turhfroin; the Trojan war,t the Greeks, distinguished 
Ijy th^WM bf 'Dbriarfs, established themselves pi^three cities of 
PelopoqiMi^'^, fi^c^fl^ltoon^ Ar^s, aAd MessjeneV, i£rj1 swore matu- 
ally toaftsifi* each othfer. ' 'Thes^ thtee "(iitits, goveiiied alike %y 
mon^rchial power, had th^ same advantages'; except' that the tWb 
lattfer Wer^ fKr superior to the other ip the fertility of th6Herritory 
where they Were ^'tuated. Arabs' and Messene, h(nvever, djd not 
long preserve* their sdp'^ribrity. ' The haughtiness of the kingis; and 
the ' oisobedience of the people^ occasioned their fkll frbm the 
■ flourishing conditioa in whicfe they had "been at ttrkt] and their eit- 
ample proved, says Plutareh, after Plato, that it wim the pecuMar 
favoor of ihe^ods which- ga^ the Spartans suoiia man n» I^our- 
g99^ i^pab)9of prescribing 00 wise mid veasosa&le a plm- of govern- 

mfvt^T, ^ .. • , ,• • J '•' ! •• ■"^'* 

*'Tb support it without change', particular care was taken to 
•«ft(!#^'tlie yoatbaceordiDg to the laWs aM maiinord of the conntj 
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epired thi^vq '^vLxing tli^ rest of their lives wi^ a nato^ ,tiifA',fi>r 
frugality ^lad temperance that distingui^he^^ th^em /rom ajl^^pther 
natiQiM* &P<i wondeffally adapted them, to support, ibefatigqee of 
war. Plato^obs^rvjes,^ {^t iBis salutary custon^ fiad'baxibD^ iroin 
Sparta, ani. all J)^P,te)iitorv dependent, upon li^^^ drai^e^esi^ de- 
bauchery, and all tlie disorders that enspe ^oin,tl^einr.insomu^ 
ihat it wa^ a crime punisnablb by law ti> d;ini|^wine \o escc^ ev^ 
in the Bacchanalia, which every where else were daws oi^ Jicense* 
and on which whole cities gav^ themselves up ^o pB last ej^cesses* 
. IJhej also accustomed the children, irqm tn^r earliest jpfapcy ta 
. an entuie submission, to the la w|9» ip/^gistrates, apd all in authoijitj^y 
&nd^'^heir.,pcluc^t{Qn,f pr6pVly»^e&l(in|r, was no.ijjopr^^ ths^ an 
appr^xituf^ip of obedience. • |t'wa8 fpr tKis reason that A^jesilauoi 
4(ayised Xenopbbn.tp pend hi5,|;hildrea to Sp^t?t«/(¥S t9|^ .excellent 
school, where they might i|^^m ^e greatesj; and mo^^mile of sjl 
0ci«nces,| to obey and to commcuia^ fpr the oi^d nat|iral]|7 lea^s on to 
thebther^ Itwt^not onlythei mean, the poor, a4;i^ the prcOnary 
citizens, who I were \suhiected m thi^ ma;uie;c to the^^v^s ; biitthe 
ricjh>thepowerful,'the ipacpi^trates^^^^ ev^th^Jcn;^; and they 
j^tihguished themselves, n-om the others ;.pnly by, ^ mojce exact 
obedience; coBvinced that sucbi behaviour was the surest nieaint to 
their, being obisyed oird respected themselves by their inferiors. . 

Hence came the so much celebrated . answepfs of pemarf^tus.} 
Xerxes could not comprehend, how the Lacedaemoldans, wb^o had 
,no master to>cpntrd them^ shoy^J be enable of confronting da]^7er» 
ahfl de^h. Thei^^are free<md indtpendeni ^of all jn^ replied 
"Peinaratus, but^thp l^w Udbdve ihem and comtnarHl^^fiifin^i; j^ipdi^fti 
'4cM ordains tliiU ihe.]^ must 
^hjn somebody, ej^presse^ 
suffer him8e)Ct^t9Tpe.^^^^ 
laws' are Hronjgerjhan ihe'kings.^.] .. * . { • 'J -i , ,na '. . r " . 

This ^ppeaM evidently in the r<9ady oh^die^e ot* Ag?93aus to the 
iorders of the j^phori',!! when i-e'c^Jed By iherq to, the gjipport ,of his 
j'countryj a plicate pcp,as|Vn for ♦ king; psifd ^.cocai^rgtr,; but tc^ bim 
it^eem^ moraglji^j-iQus to obey hv5, co^j^iiti^y and the li^^s«'!f;^t^tfn t^ 
conjyqwd nunjQjpus^rmiesior e^e^ to^^^onqne? A^ia. '.. .. ., / . ^ 

T>jf*.ptat..l.Kd8lif.i».t«3tv J '*^ .»!• ;•'• . ' ••• -bf •)..• 
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' ' " ' ' Oovt of |i*rerty IbiKtiited 4t sputa/ ' 

. Ta this entire pubmi^^iq^ to the Vvs of tlte^ state, LycorgOB 
addod another {x^aple of flovemnient no^)«69 Admirable, which 
was to re^ve from Sparta all live ury, profusion, and magmficence; 
to bring^ ricbea absolutely 'mt^. djUcredit, to ipake poverty honour* 
abl%,and at the ff^e ti^ie ni^cessary, by 8Ub$titutinff a species of 
iroiunioney in the place of gold and silver coin, which till then had 
beencurrei^^ It^ve explained elsewhere the measures that he 
Dsi^ ito mal^e so difficult an undertaking succeed) and shall oonfioe 
rayse]^ here to ^x^mining what judgment, should be passed on it, as 
it aJBTeoCs a goy^n^ent. 

Was the poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and which 
seemc^tD prohibit tp that state .ajll conquest, and to deprive it o^jbJI 
means of augmenting ^ts force and grandeur, well adapted to rende^ 
it powerful and flourishing ? Does such a constitution of govern- 
ment^ which till then had no exfimple, nor has since been imitated 
by any state,, evince a great fund of prudence and policy in a legis- 
lator/ Ait^was no^ Uie.jnodiiication conceive^) aJfterwainb unde^ 
Lyapj[|dier» ofif^ontinpipg {Ufiyat^. persons in their poverty, and re- 
storing to the public, the use of gold an^^ silver coin, a wise amen4" 
ment of what was too strained and^ excessive in that law of Ly: 
curgus of whiph we ar^ speaking,? , ., , ' 

It seems, i^^ we pqnsult only, the common views of human pro* 
dence, that it is just ^o reason in this manner; but the event, which 
is an infal^ble evidence and arbiter in tliis plfice, obUges me to be 
of a quite .dif&/rent opinion. . Whilst Sparta remained poor, and 
persisted in the. contempt of gold and sUver, which continued for 
several age6,^he was 'still po^yjerful and glorious-, and the com* 
menoement of her decline pmyhe dated from the time when she 
began^to break,thrpoffhtbe^9evei;e probibition of Jjycuigaa against 
the use of ^old and silver money '• ,,. ., 1 . 

The ediicatjon which he instituted for the young LacedaejpQijians, 
the hard and sober life which be recommended with so. much care, 
the lahorious and violent -exercises of the body' prescribed „by him, 
the i^M(traction from, all other application and employment, in a 
word, all his laws and institutions ^hoWt that his view- was to form 
a nation of soldiers, solely devoted to arms and militar^r fun9,tion8, 
I do not pretend aosoiutely to justify this scheme, which liad its 
great ipcopveniences ; and { have expre^d my thoughts of it else* 
wber^. But, admitting this to be bis view, we must confess that 
legyilator showed gireat wisdom in the means he took to carry it 
into execution. .„ ., 

The almost inevitable daiiger of a people solely trained up for 
war, who have always th^j^ afms in theur handsi and that which is 
nost to be fear^d^ is injustice, violence, ambition, the desiia of 
2E 
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increasing their power, of taldns advantajfe of their neighbonm^ 
weakness, g( oppressinf them bjribr'ee, of invading their lands un- 
der false pretexts, which the lust.ef doiBiBioii.)never fails to suggest, 
and of extending ttieir bounds as fiir as possible ; all vices and 
'eiitrenjes Which'^We horrid in ptivittfepewofll. and 'the tJrjBnaiy 
^intereourse'df 'fife, lyut whfch men havb thoiigfelfit to applkud'as 
♦gtibitfAiir and gldiy in fHe persons 'of prin<?es and;conqu'eto*8. 

The^gri^ cire of j^yfeuiius wtts to defend his people against' tl^is 
,i*ingdi'6ws ' temptation. Without rt^ttiftdnbg' the other hiearis he 
made iifeeof,he dni^yed twoti^hteh cotild rtet' fail bf. |Jh)dbting 
'their '^flect. The -first was to prohibit all natfeatiofi' antfHvir at 
Tiiea to his citizens."*' The situation of his city,'^and the ftiir' Ifest 
"connnerce; the usual source of iuxui^ and disorder, should corrupt 
the, purity of the ^artan manners, might have k 'share ihtbs pro* 
Jldbinon. But' his prindpal motive waJs to put 'it Oi<t^|f3rf hi^ dtizens' 
yo^r'to pi«)ject cono'uests, which a people shtlt u^J'withiii'fhe nar- 
ww bounds of a peninsula, could not cahyvie^ ftx ' without' bfeing 
Piasters it sea. " - ' • , 

' Th& second means, still more efflcax^ibus, i^ais to fUfbid kill tise of 
■gold or Mlver money, and to introduce a isp^dps of iron 'coin in its 
Stead, Wliich ivas of great weig-ht and smaft talue, fc^^6ould t)nly 

5iB current at home. ' How with such rhone^'dould' foreign ti^ops 
^ raised and" paid, fleets fitted diit, and nuniei^us artidies.'yept up 
^therbylandor«ba? " ' '■ - ;" - /' ''; '\ 

So that the design of Lycurgusyin rendeffii^ hfe citiienilHvaiiQce, 
tod putting amfe'mto liheif hAnds, was not, «& Pbl^biUfi'bbservesjf 
And'Plutarcn after him, to mike theiii illUstVions dbbquerors, who 
^ght cany war into remote Regions, and sufrject great numbers of 
people. His sole end' was, that, shut up within tile eitent'of the 
lands aild domain left them by their ancestors, they should hav6 no 
thoughts but of miintainiii^ thepiselves in peac^,ind-'dteferidmg 
' themselves tticceS5|blly against such of their neighbourfe'iis should 
liave the ttushne^ tb hivarfe tJiemV and fbrttidi they hdtt dediasioh 
for neither gold, nor silver, as theyfouiid in 'their owti country, and 
Still lh(?>e in their^bbfejT and teiiip&rate, manner ctf'BftI, all' that' was 
sn^ci^hfc foi- the sir6po)rt 9f thteir armieis, wljibn they did 'tf^quit 
their dyi* larids, or wie neighbouring territories. ;' " ' 

Now, says Polybius, this plan -once admitted, it must beaft^wed 
that nothing con'ld be hiore wise nor more happily conceived' than 
the itt^tutions of Lycurgiis, for maintaining a people in the posr 




CHistomed to liVe on Itttle, warlike, bourageou^, intrepJd'j khd that 
thp fimdamental ^principle of this ^small rep^bj[ic is to' do Wo wrong 
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to Itny (me, H&^U^Snicfb ^ neigW^un, inM*Whvi4«» tb^fr lands or 
property ; inttJUi the Contrnr, to^edtfe in fkvoctr df the oppressed 
agBittsttke'i^llsiJc^ and violence of oppreBsors; is It not ceff ain, 
thit ^eh t republic, surrounded by s ^reat trambelr of Mfces of 
equal extent, would be generally respected by all the neighboarin|r 
nations, would become me supreme arbiter or all their quarrels, ana 
exercise an empu'e over them, by io mdch the more- glorious and 
lasting, as it wo51d be voluntary, and founded jsolely u^on the opi- 
nion which those neighbours would have of its virtue, justice, and 
valoiir?' 

Tbos was the end that Lycurgos poposed lb hhnseM* -Convinced 
that the happiness of a city, fike that of a privste pei^n, depends 
upon virtue, and upon being well within itself, he Nigulated 9part4 
so as that it mi^t' always isuffice to its ownhapoiness, and'a^t'Upoii 
principles of Wi^om and equity, ii'rom tneice ay6se that uMtersal 
esteem of the neighbouring people, and even of strangers, who 
njked fipom the Lao^demoniaMs neither mon^,' ships, nor troops, 
but only that th^ would lend them a SjMrtaft' to command their 
armies, and when they had obtained their request, they paid Mtt 
ratke obedience with every kind of honour ahd respect. In tlik 
manner the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, fhcJ^Chafeidians firaslilsiS} 
and an the Greelnof Asia, Lysander, Callioratidas,.andilj^esilaOst 
regarding the city of SpartS: as a model M all oth^i^, in Vke sfits tt 
living iflow govertiit^ wcll.f • •"••''' 

The epocha^of the declension tif Spitrta beglhi^ with the =open 
violation of Lycurguif^ laws. I ido not prst^nd; tllit they nao 
always been dxacQy observed till that time, which was fttr from* the 
case; bat the spii^ and genihs of those law^ had almost nlways 
prevaiied with tne^ tnt^ority of the persons who ffovem^.' As w^ 
as the ambition of f citing over all Greece had inspired them with 
the design of Mving ilav.al armies and fot<eigh tni»ope, and that 
money wti'necesif^' fo^^fhe Support 'of those ft)rc^, SpaMa, fbr^ 
gettmg her ancient maxi^, saw herself redot^ to have recourse 
to die barbarians,'whom tiD then ehe had delfested, and basely to 
mAe her court to th^ Icings of Persia, whom she hid 'formerly van- 
quished with so much glory ; and that, only to draw frCiM thetmscM^ 
aids Ixf meney and troops a£[ainst her own brethren, tMt is to ^^y, 
agflinst people bom and -settled in Greece like th^seltes. Thus 
bad they the' imprudence and misfoiftune to recaH with gold and 
silver inte' 6(^arta, all the vices ^nd crimes which the iron money 
had banished; and to prepare Vhe way for the changes which eo* 
sued, and w^re'the cause of their ruin. And thid'infinKiisly exalts 
the wisdom of Uycurgiis, in having foreseen, at '^ch a 'miBtance', 

what nomftt strike tt the hapjHness of his citizens, and provided 

... . ' .... I .. , • • 



M. S720. i ,j Mi^os^f ^hom- f&^blojug history caJls thiQ s^ of Jupi- 
\t. J. c. 1384. ^1^ w^ t)ie author of these laws, ^e lived about iOO 



ealutary reiiie&^, «g«ipst it ia the foianpf vgi^Vj^fiUf^Qlt i|?lupb be 
eetabtisbea at Sparta* We muf^'npt, hbWeverirf ^IjiUv^^p the Whole 
honour of this plan to him alone*.'. Anbtlpr Jegiilato^iffviio had 
preceded him sev^al aggs^ has a right to ehare^ thia gloQT vf^th 

^ ■'," \ .\. sECTi6iNf III. ■"; Z.^ 

LftWeitalilliBied by Snnot in Cretot t)ie modol of IM^ of Bp^rttt; 'V ' 

All the world knows, that Lycurgus had formed the plan qfmost 
of his laws «pon the n^el of those observed in the island of Ci>ete, 
whefe 4ie passed a /coiii^derahle ume for Uie better ^tudymgof 
Ahem.. It is prpiper I should give some, idea of them here, |iavin^ 
forgotten ^q do 4t in the place where iQ/WOuld have beep more 
m^tural,..thAt is«. wS^en.i spoke for tlie first jiifne,of|X^CQrgus a^his 
institution^. , {, 

A.» 

^ yi^is before the- Trojan w%r. He was a powerful,, wise, and gentle 
pripqe; and, still moreestimal^le for his moral virtues than his mill- 
tai^ abiliti^* After haying, conque^d the is]i|nd of Cr^te^jvW 
sevitalt others in its neighbourhood, hq applied himself to streiigtiieii 
by Mv:i«e.la\ys tl)e new stft^, of wh^qJi he h^d possessed hims^ by 
the force of arms. The end which he pnoposedjtn th^ estaUishmeiut 
of the^e.laws,^ \i/§s to r^nd^r bis subjects happy by making, them 
virtuous. He bani^d idleness and voluptuousness from hi^ stAtes, 
and with them luxury and effeminate , pleasures, the fruitful sources 
of alLvvce. WeU luaOfWiag that liberty, is justly regftyded as the 
most precious and greatest good, and that it; cannot subsist without 
a perfect upuon of tne people, he endeavoured t^ f^tablish ftjkind oJT 
eqi](ality amongst them; which ^s^ the tie {ind biui^ (if jt^and well 
calculated to remove all envyi jealousy , ^aytred, and dissoij^pn. He 
did not undertake, to maie any new divi^ns of lands, nor to pro«- 
hibit the use of gold ^d silver. He applied himself to the tL];uit^ug> 
of Ijiis subjects t^ other tiei?, which seemed to hii^ neith^i; {ess ^foa. 
nor 1^ reasonable. T , .:. r' ^; 

He decreed, that the children should be all brougbtf. ^p ^d 
educated together, by troops and bands; in. order that they might 
learn early the same principles and maxims. Their life was hard 
and .sober. l?hey we^e accustomed to be satisfied, A0|;h Jittle, to 
suffer heat andi cold» to walk ov^r steep and rugged pjaqes, to 
skirmish ^th^each ot^er in small parties, to suffer couragepusly tho 
blows they received,, aj^ to exercise themselves ip^ a ]{ii;ui, of dance 
in whi^Jj they .carried arms^in thfjjr hands, and which ]f aft after- 
wards called the Pyrrhic; in order,' ^ays Strabo, that, even to their 
very diversioAs, every thing might breathe, and form them for war 
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They w^re also utt^ jto learo certun iAt '^fmusic, but of a ttMuilf , 
martial kind- . . * ' 

Tiiey w^e not taqgjit either to ride, or t6 wear lie^w'armour ^ 
but ifl retcfrn, tbey were made to excel in drawfaijr the bow, wh!d^ 
was tl^ir, most usual pxercise. The reason of uub Was iMCoraK 
Crete ia upt a ^t^ ev!^n countty, nor fit for briedmg horsea, as is 
I that of the Thessn^ans,; who #ere donsidered .the best eavaliy in 
! Greece ; but a rou^h, broken country, full of bills itnd hi^ lands, 
where iieavy-armea troops could not exercise themaelves in the 
horse-race. But as alichers and light-aVmed soldiers, fit to execute 
the devices and. stratagems. of war* the Cretans pretended to hold 
the foremost rank* 

. Minofl thought proper to estitbllkh ih Crete a commrnntV of tt!bM 
and. meals- Besides several other gr^at advantages ^lich he fbund 
in this institution, ai .^he introducing a' kind of equality in faia 
dominioiis, ^e rich and poor having the same diet,th^ accuatominr 
bis subjects to a frugal and sober lOe, the cemeriting fritodahip and 
unity between them by the usual gaiety an^faroiliarity of the tabic; 
he had^aJso in view the custom of war, in which the soldiers 9^ 
obliged to eat together. It v^jas the public that suppDed the ex* 
penses of these tnbles.f Out of the revenues of the state, a part 
was applied to the uses of religion and the salaries of the magis- 
trates, and the rest allotted for the public meals. ' do^tliat the 
women, children, and men of all ages, were psQ at the cM, and iii 
the oame, of the 'republic. In this respect, Aristotle gives the pr^ 
ference to the meals of Crete before tnos^ of Sparta^ wherein {hi- 
Tate persons were obliged to furnish their proportion, «td withotre 
it were fft admitted into the assemblies ; which was tO exdufc the 
poor. ^. ^.j-{ ^ /!.,; ... .' '■'■••• 

AfleKJ^^eajting, the, old meti It^cout^d up6n the a^hirs of tRe 
sta^a^ . l7i€^/?onve;RBaJion turiie3 generall;^ upon the history of the 
country, W^n the ap6ops and vinues of itaf great m(^n,who had 
(lUtingmap^d themjse^ves either by their vitlour hi ^^ar, or tbeib 
wisdom in t^e art of government; and the youth, who were present 
&t these entertainments, were exhorted 'tb propose those greatt p^f^ 
BOOS to themhelves as ^heir modeI$, for th^ibrmingof th^^ manner^, 
and the regulation of tneir conduct. ' ' '' 

Afino8,4 aa wel) as LyQurgus, is reproached with h«Lving,tio otfier 
view in his lawe than war.; which is -a very ^eatfiiViltln af legisla:- 
toE. It is tnip, this appears to have been hih p^cipatl 'Object, be^ 
c&dseho waa, convmcea that th^'i|epose, Hberty, i{nd'Yi<5he»of ttia 
m^ecta were ',iin(k^ the protection, and in V matb^ vnper tike 
^u&rd of arms, au^. jnilitary knowleogei^the contiu^redf heihg W^ ^ 
prired of all tho'se advahta^es by the vfetot.^ 9ut faei^aadeiSraiia 
that war should be vmde o;3y for ,the sake of peace; and his law* 
are far from being conJUtied tO tiiat>ole object; | ''^ ' /' 



'An^Dgat the Cretan^, t^^e cultivation of the mind was not en* 
tirely neglected, and* care was taken' t6 gi^e thb youth some tinc- 
ture of learni^*, The .works of Homer,* pf much later date than 
the l^ws of .Minp9» were not uiiknoWtt amoh^t them, though tliey 
set Bmfl vajlue Hip^n, andjcnade Mle ufi^6^'of, fatei^'poets.t They 
wej^e very curious ii^ puch knpwled^e a^ ife jpropet to forrfi the man- 
Bei]8.> and, what.is ,rio sbiall pj'aide]|*'thev piqued tH^s^As^lV^i^ upon 
thinking much and speaifijig little^ The' poet Ejiiihohides,* Avho 
made a voyai;^ to Athens in the tim'e 6f Solbn, and Wks in grreat 
estimation there, was, of Crete; and is' by some placed in the' num- 
ber of the seven sages. -^ . . '";' , '' "^ ' ' 

One of Minos 8 institutions, wliich' PTdto]! amAlf efe the mo&f, was 
to inspire early intpthe ypyth a high respect foi* it he maiims, cus- 
toms, aiyd laws of the st^te, aria 'nojt to* suflfer^'ihem to disptite or 
call in question the wisdom of*tReir,'instilutions;sihce they vi^ere to 
consider theib not as prescribed .(ind ifnposed^ bj^nien, but as emana- 
tions of the divinity luipself. ''AccprdipglJ lie ha'd iidustriotisly 
apprised, the people^ that Juoiter himself hkd dictated them to him. 
lie paid th^ &(^nie attention m regard to the' mlBLgistrdtes aii^ Hged 
persons, towards^ whom he recpmhiended nbnour should'be par- 
ticularly shown ( and in ordef. tha^ nithing might violate the re^edt 
due to them, he ordaLned,that1f any defects' were (bserved in theiii^ 
they shou^ neycr be mentioned in the i^rese^ce of the ^outh : a 
wise precaution, an4j one which would' be 6f gr6at utility in the* 
tikrdlnary practice of life! ' ^ , i' 

1^ he gov^nment of Crete was at first monarchic, of which Minoa 
has left a perfect model to all ages. A.ccordittg' to him, hi a gi^at 
and most^/i^ellent man .obser,ves,ir the Iking has supreme power 
over the people, but the laws supreme pOVver over him. ^Ute has an 
absolute power fq do good, and hk hands are /tied up from doing 
evik The Itfws iiit^u£ft the peop^ in his' hands* as th6f ^"^f s&creu 
of deposits, upon eoj^di^ion that IJie shall bib''th^ft^her''if Hi& suhi^ls. 
The same laws ^quire, that a sijQgle ma^n By hi^ wifedd^jjAna imbde- 
ration shall constitute Uie.felicity of an infinite tiumbelljWsillijis 
not that the subjects, bv their miser^f and* abjedt slaVeV^, ^haJ bo 
subservient to t)^e gratifipatibns of the pride and low^^dissions of a 
single man. According to' him, the king Ought to be abroad the 
deiender of hjis country at. the head df'atiiiies, and at home the 
il^ejof hlsipepple W render them good, wise, Olid happy, tx is 



not for hu^pself that tne ^ods havja made hitn king; he is oih^ bo for 
^hp service. of ^lis peopte.', He g^yofl to Uiem'fils whole time, care, 




* ?Ut. do lef. 1. ii. p. 68d. . J Plutl in^ulon. o. 
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his o>^ai peraon, uid which Hesiod liiis perfectly eiroressed 19 two 

fords, by calling that prince, the most rbyai memorial kingt^ 
A^iAi6tAr6iBfii*rZif fitt^tktimf : that is to Bay, that he pdsBessed in a 
Bopreme de^ee aU>03ral -virtnee, and was a king* in all tilings. 

It appears,*^ that the authority of king was of no Ipng duration, 
and that it g&ve^ place to a republican government, osjlilinos had 
iotended. The seivite, composed of thirty* senators, formed the 
pubHc council. I^ that assembly th^ }>ubfic affairs were examined, 
and resolutions taken; but they were of no fbrqe till the people had 
given them their approbation, and confiii^ed them by their. suffrages. 
The magistrc^tes, to the number of ten, established for maintaining 
good order in the state, and therefore called Cotmi,i ^eld the two 
other bpdi3S of the state in check, and preseryec^ the balance 
between them. Iff titne of war the san^ persons con^nanded the 
army. They we/e chosen by lot, but only out of certain families. 
Thesir office was for life, arid they were not accountable to ^ny for 
their adnnnistration. Out of this company the senators were 
elected. 

The Cretans made tlie slaves and ' liciel'cenaries cultivate their 
lands, who were obliged to ^y them a cj^rtaln annual sum. They 
were called Pmact, probably from their beinc; drawn from neigh- 
bouring nations whom Minds had subjected. Ae they inhabitedan 
island, and consequently a county separate from aU others, the 
Cretans had not so much to fear uom these Vassals as the Lace- 
dscmomans from the Helots, Who often joined the neighbouring 
people against them. A custom anciently e^blished m Crete,^ 
from whence iX w^^ adopted by the Romans, gives us reason to 
believe that the vassals who tilled the lands were treated with great 
mildness and humanity. In the feasts of Mercury, the masters 
waited on their slaves at table, and did them the same offices as 
they received from them the rest of the year ; — precious remains 
&Dd traces of the primitive woiid, in which all men were equal, that 
Eeemed to inform the masters that th^ir servants were of the same* 
condition with themselves, and that to treat them with cruelty and 
pride was to renounce humanity. 

As a prince cannot do every thing* alone,} and ik obliged to 
associate cO-operators with himself, ror whose conduct he is ac- 
countable, Minos charsed his brother Rhadamanthus with a share 
in the administration of Justice in the capital city, which is the mbst 
essential and indispensanle function of sovereignty. He knew hi^ 
probity, disinterestedness, ability, and constancy, and had taj^en 
pains to forth him for so important an office. Another minister had 
the care of the rest of the cities, through which he made a circuit 
three times a year, to examine whether the laws established by the 
prince were duly observed, and the inferior magistrsftes and omcere 
religionsly acquitted themselves of then: duty. ' ^ 

• AiMt. de Rep. 1. ii. c. 10. 1 Kotf-fwc , azflo. | Atben. L xiT. p. 03S. 
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Oret^, ui^der bo >wiae a gpyernmeiM^, qbao^e^ its aspect eutirej^f^ 
iupid seen^ed %o b^e become tne abode of virtue, probity, af^d justie^ 
«s we may^ud^ trom what fabubus hwtof'y t^^ us of ihf honour 
.Jupiter did. t^ese two brother^^in np^iking thep the judges of the 
infernal regions j^^r every body knows that fable is founded upoa 
f eal history, though disguised under agreeable emblems and alitor 
ries, adapted to repomjpiend truth by the ornaments of iancy. 

It wa4, according tp &buIou^^traiition,* a law estaMieh^^ from 
the be^rinnirig of time, that ^tnen on departing this life should be 
judged, i^ order to their rejCiPivdng the j-e^ard pr .punishment due to 
t;heir good or evil actions. In the reign of Saturn, and in the first 
years of .^at of Jupiter, this judgii^ent was pronounced t^i the instant 
preceding ^t^, which left room for .vej*y flagrant injustice^ 
Prinzes, who had been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their 
judges in all the |?pmp and spl^ndpur of their pqwor, aiid producing 
witnesses to depose in their favour » because, as tli^y wpre still aliv^t 
they dreaded their snger; the judge^, dazjpled with .this, jy^iji show, 
and deceived by such lalse evidence, declared these princes innocent > 
and dismjsaed them with ^nnispion to enter into the hap^ ^biMfes 
of the just. The same.m^y be said iji regard to the rich.; ^but for 
the poor and helj^ess, calurnoy. azid malice pursued .them even to 
this last tribunai'U ^d foui^d mean^ U> have> them doome<^, for, eyer 
a^qriminaJs. ^' ,, , . , -^ . - 

Fabulous history adds, ^hat,upon reiterated complaints ^nd warm 
remonstrances mtide to Jupiter upon this account, he changed the 
fhrm of these. trials. The time, for thei;n was fixed for the very 
moment after' death. . Rha^amantbus and JBacus, both sons of 
Jove, were appointed judges; the first for the Asiatics, the gther 
for the Europeans; and Minos over them to decide .^preinely in . 
cases of doubt and gbscurity. Their tribunal is situated in a place 
called The Field of Truths because neither falsehood nor calumny 
can approach it The greatest pijnce must appear there, as soon 
as he has resigned his isust breath, deprived of all his grandeur, 
reduced to his jaaked self, withqut defence or protection, silent and 
trembling for his o^n dpom, afler having, made the whole world 
ti;e^ble tor theirs. If he be found guilty of crimes whiqh are of a 
Mature to be expiaied, he i$ confined in Tartarus for a certain time 
piily; and lyith assurances of being released. as soon as he, shall be 
su^ciently purified. But if hmi crimes ar^ unpardonable, such as 
injustice, perjury, and tj^.-iPppression of his people, he is cast into 
th^Q same Tajjtarus, there to svUSei; eternal miseries. The just, on 
the contrary* pf whatsoever condition they are, are conducted into 
the blest abodes of pefbce and joy, to partake of a felicity which .shall 
have no en4.i^., ., . ., 

Who doe^s'lnpt ^ee that the poets, under the cover of these 
fictions, ingenious indeed, hut little tp th$ honpur of the, gods, 

'' • Plat in Gatf, p. 53}— 520. In Axioch.' p. J71. 
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IiiteoJdl to gifelisthe model of an tecompliflfaed ]^riiiee, wkoM 
first care is to ^nder justice to hia people, and to depict the extra- 
ordinary happiness Crete enjoyed under the wise government of 
Minos? This happiness did not expire with him. The laws he 
established subsisted in all their vigour even in Plato's time,* that 
is to say, more than 900 years after ;t and they were considered as 
the effect of his ^ong conversations for many years with Jupiter^t 
who had condescended to b^om.e his teacher, to enter into a fami- 
liarity with him as with a friend,} and to form him in the ^^at art 
of reigning witji a secret complacency, as a ftvourite disciple and 
" tenderly-beloved son. It is in this manner Plato explains these 
^rord^ of Homer, Ai^c /uttyaxou U^teviif :|| the most exalted praise, 
according to him, that can be given to a mortal^and whicn that 
poet ascjribes only to Minos. ' ^ 

Notwithstanding so shining and solid a merit, the theatres of 
Athens resounded with imprecations jagainst the memory oflifinos; 
and Socrates, in the dialogue of Plato, which I have adreadv often 
cited, observes upon, and gives the reason for them : l)ut first he 
makes a reflection well wqrthy of being weighed : JFhen either ike 
praise or dispraise q^ great men is in ^uestionf U it of tf^e utmoH 
tmporUmcey says he, to make use of circumspection and msdom; 
because upon that depends the idea men form to themselves of virtue 
and ince^ and the distinction they ought tojnake between the good and 
ike. had* J^or,.adds he, Ood conceives a jusl indignation when a 
prince is blamed who resembles himself ^ and on the contrary another 
praised who is directly the reverse.. We must not believe thai nothing 
is sacred but brass and marble -{he speaks of the statues that were 
worshipped ;) the jusl man is the most sacred, and the wicked the most 
detestable, cfaJl beings in this world. ^ ' ' 

Afler this reflection, Socrates Q]b8erves,.that the source and cause 
of the Athenians' hatred of Minos was the unjust and cruel tribute 
he imposed upon them, in obliging them to send him,, ^ery nine 
Years, seven young men and as many maids, to be devoured by the . 
Minotaur : and he cannot avoid reproaching that prince vdth havinjg 
drawn upon himself the abhorrcnoe of a city like Athens, abounding 
with learned men, and of having sharpened the tongues of the poets 
against him, a dangerous and formidable race of men, from the 
poisoned shafts which they never fail to let fly against their enemies. 

It appears from what I have repeated, that Flato imputes to Hfis 
Minos of whom we are treating, the imposition of that cruel tribute. 
Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch, seem to be of the same opinioti. 
The Abb^Banierir alleges and proves that they are mistaken, and 
confound the first Minos, of whom we speak, with a second, bif 

* Plat. In Min. p. 321. . ' . 1 1^^* P* 319. 

1 Et JoTia arcanit Minoi adiaiMiu. Horat^ ^ 

\ Tim MeUeal fietiea k perlMiM uMn fr&m tlia^olj BcrivtaiM, wbMi Mf cT IfaMii 
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mndson, wiioreiffncd- after him in Crete, ftu^ whO) to avenge the 
aeath of hi& son Androgens, killed in Attica, declared war against 
the Athenians, apd imposed that tribute, to which Theseus pat i^n 
end by kilUng the Minotaur. It would indeed be difficuU to recon- 
cile so inhuman and barbarous a conduct with what all antiquity 
relates of the goodness, lenity, and equity -of Minos, and with the 
magnificent pr^es it b^stow.s upon the polity and institutions pf 
Crete. 

It is true,that in after-times the Cretans degenerated very much 
from their ancient reputation, which at length they absolutely lost 
by an entire change of their manners, becoming avaricious, and so 
self-interested as to think that no gain was base, enemies of labour 
and regularity of life, professed liars and knaves ; so that to Cretize 
became a proverb amongst the Greeks, implying to lie and to 
deceive. Every body knows that St. Paul* cites against them as 
truth the testimony of one of their ancient poets (it is believed to be 
Epimenides,) who paints them in colours much to their dishonour. 
But this, change of manners, at whatever time it took place, does 
not at all affect the probity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of 
Minos their king. ' 

The most certain proof of that legislator's wisdom, a3 Plat of 
observes, is the solid and lasting happiness which the sole imitation 
of his laws effected at Sparta. . Lycurgus had regulated the govern- 
ment of that city upon the plan and idea of that of Crete ; and it 
subsisted in a uniform manner for many ages, without experiencing^ 
the vicissitudes and revolutions so common in all the other states 
of Greece. ~ / 

ARTICLE II. 

Of ^e govornment of Afiiens. 

The government of Athens was neither so permanent nor so uni- 
form as that of Sparta, but suffered various alterations, according 
to the diversity of times and c6njunctures. Athens, after havinfir 
lon^ been jgovemed hyi(ings, and afterwards by archons, assumed 
entire liberty, wliich gave place, however, for some -years to the 
tyrannic power of the risistratidffi,but was soon after re-establish- 
ed, and subsisted with splendour till the defeat in Sicily, and the 
taking of the city by the Lacedajmonians. The latter subjected 
them to the thirty tyrants, whose authority was not of long dura- 
tion, and gave place again to liberty, which continued amidst varL- 
ous events during a long series of years, till the Roman power bad 
subdued Greece, and reduced it into a province. \ 

I shall consider in this place only the popular government, and 
flhail examine in particular five or six heads of it : Th<3 fi)undation 

• Kfir%f if) 'IwcnrAi, Kcma ^ntUi 'x*9'rif%( ^n^if The Cretaiw tra always 
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of their govenuneiit according to Solon's estaUitimient ; the differ- 
ent perta of which the repubfic consisted ; the council or senate of 
Five Hundred; the assemblies of the people; the different tribunals 
for the administration of justice ; the revenues or finances of the 
republic. I shall be obliged to dwell more at large upon what rc- 
gurds the government of Athens, than I have upon that of Sparta, 
because the latter is almost sufficiently known, from what has been 
said of it in the life of Lycurgus.'*' 

SECTION I. 

FoujuIaUoD of Uie (overnment of Atbeat according to Boloii*t pliu. 

Solon was, not the first who established the popular government 
at Athens. t Theseuff long before him had traced out the plan, 
imd begun the execution of it. After havmg united the twelve 
towns in|o one city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies: 
that of the nobility, to whom the superintendence of religious affairs 
and all offices were confided ; the labourers, or husbandmen ; and 
the artisans. He had proposed the establishment of a kind of 
equality between the three orders. For if the nobles were con* 
dderable bv~ their honours and dignities, the husbandmen had the 
advantage nrom their utility to the public, and the necessity there 
was for their labours; andjhe artisans had the superiority to both 
the other bodies from their number. Athens, properly speaking, 
did not become a popular state till the establishment of the nine 
Archons^ whose authority continued only for one year, whereas be- 
fore, it lasted for ten ; anfd it was not till many years after, that 
Solon, by the wisdom of his laws, confirmed and regulated thb form 
of government. 

Solon's great p/inciple was to establish as much as possible a 
kind of equality amongst his citizens,^ which he regarded with 
reason as the foundation and essential point of liberty. He resolved 
therefore to leave the public employments in the hands of the rich, 
as tiiey had been till then ; but to give the poor also some share in 
ihe government, from which they were excluded. For th s reason 
he made an estimation of what each individual was worth. Those 
^o were found to have an annual revenue of 500 measures, as well 
in grain as liquids, were placed in the first class, and called the 
Peniaconomedmnit that is, those who had a revenue of 500 mea- 
sures. The second class was composed of such as had 300, and 
could maintain a horse for war; these were called hortemm or 
hiigkU. Those who had (mly 200, were in the third class, and 
were called ZugiJUz.) , Out of these three classes alone the magis- 
trates and commanders were chosen. All the other citizens whor 

♦Vo1.ii. t Plot, in Thes. p. 10, II. * J Plut in Solon, p. 87. 

$ It is believed tfaoy were lo calledyrom their beiaf ranked between the Knights and Uie 
Tbeta ; aa in the vamyt thoae who rowed in the muTdlo «v«re termed ^a^toa ; tjietr |di|(t 
»« lyetwwn the fl^alaisitv tsd Tl>r<init«, 
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wtr« MdW thit^ UwM daMM, and had lew twmam^ w«rt iMi» 
priMd imder the name of 7%<<i», i. e. htreliiigf, or rather workmttt 
labouring with their hands. Solon did not permit them to hold 
any office, and granted them only the right of i^iving their. auffraffes 
in the aasembhei and triala of tne peo^e, which at first seemed a 
very alight privilege, but. 'at length was found to be a yery great 
advantage, as will appear in the seqdei* I do not know whether 
Solon foresaw it, but he used to say, that the people were, never 
more obedient and submissive, than when they possessed neither 
too much nor too little liberty :* which cojnes very near Galba's 
expression, when,t ^ order to mduce Piso to treat the Roman peo- 
ple with mildness and lenity, he desires him to remember ,| that he 
was going to command men who were incapable of bearing either 
entire libertv or absolute subjection. ' 

The people of Athens,^ being become more haughty after their 
victories over the Persians, pretended to have a ri^ht to share in 
all the public offices and the magistracy : and Aristides, to prevent 
the disorders which a too tenacious opposition might have occa- ^ 
fiioned, thought proper to give way to them in this point* It 
appears, however, from a passage in Xenophon,]] that the people^ 
contented themselves with those offices from whence some profit 
arose, and left those which related more particularly to the govern* 
ment of the state in the hanos of the i'icb. 

The citizens of the first three classes paid every year a certain 
sum of motfey,ir to be laid up in the public treasury : the first a 
talent,'''* the Kiii^hts half a talent, and the Zugitce tentninie.tt 

As tife proportion of revenue determined the ordef of the classes, 
as their reventies augmented, the people were allowed to tvse to a 
superior class. ' 

If Plutarchtt niay be believed, SolonTormed two councils, which 
were the two anchors, as it were, of the commonwealth, to secure 
it from being shaken by the commotions of the assemblies of the 
people. The first was the Areopagus: but it was much more 
ahctent than his institutions, and he only reformed it, and gave it 
new.lustre, by augmenting its power. The second was the councij 
of the Four Hundred, that is, 100 of each tribe; for Cecfops, the 
first king of the Athenians, had divided the people into four tribea 
Clisthenes long after him changed that order, and established ten. 
It was in this council of the' Four Hundred that all afiairs were 
considered before they were proposed to the assembly of the people, 
as we shall soon explain. ^ , . 

I do not mention here another division of the people hito three 
parties or factions, which till the time of Pisistratus were a con- 
thiual source of troubles and seditions. One of these three parties 

* Plut. In Solon, n. 110. ' \ f Tacit. Hist 1. x. c. 16. . 
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was ibmiecLimt or those ^hoinfaftbited the high tends; fod these 
&voared populiir government : the other, out of those who Hved m 
the plains ; and they were for oligsrchy : and the third out of the 
people dponi the coast; and these held the m^an between both. 

It is necessary, for the better understanding what we have now 
■aid^to enter into a, more particubr account of me Athenian people. 

SECTION II. 

Of Uia inhabitants of Athent. % 

Jut!*i^c^M There jvere three sorts of mhabitants of Atliens:* 
citize|is,,8trangers, and servants. In the account li- 
ken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith Olympiad, their number 
amounted to 21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers and 40,000 servants.f 
The number of citizens was alfiolost the same in the time of Cecrops, ' 
and less under Pericles. 

1. Of the CUixem, 

A citizen could only be such by birth or adoption. To be a na- 
tural denizen of Ath^, it was necessary to be 6om of a father and 
mother hoth free, and Athenians. We have seen that Pericles re« 
stored in all its force this law,^ which had not been exactly ob- ' 
served, and.v^liich he himself some short time after infringed. The 
people could confer* the freedom of the city upon strangers; and 
those whom they had so adopted enjgyed almost all the same rights 
and privileges as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen of 
Athens was sometimes granted as an honour and mark of gratitude 
to those who had rendered great services to the state; as to Hippo* 
crates; and even kings have sometimes canvassed that title for 
themselves or their, children. Evagoras, king of Cyprus, thought 
it much to his honour. 

When the young men had attained the age of twenty, they were 
enrolled upon the hst of citizens, after having taken an oath ; and it ~ , 
Was only in virtue of that public and solemn act that they became 
members of the state. The form of this oath is ezceedin^lv re- 
markablei which Stobseus and Pollux* have preserved in the foHow- 
ing words: / toUl never iUhortour the profusion of arms^ nor tave 
my life by a. shameful Jiight* I willfiglU to my last breath/or the re* . 
Hffion and civil interests of th^state^in concert with the other citizens^ 
and alone if occasion be, I. will not bring my country into a worse 
condition than JJbttndii^ but will use my utmost endeavours'tomake 
it more Jhurishmg. i will always stAmit mvself to the laws mad 
tnagisiralesy and to whatsoever shall be ordained by the common con* 
sent of the people. If any one shall viokttey or attempt to annul^e 

* Athen. 1. vL p. 373. 

t The text My>, uvpi<Uais rwftiia*6frttt four haodred thonsaod ; wfaicbis a ntni- 
IbitMTOf. tVoLiii. « PoUux. Wm, «, 9. 
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foifff, ImiinoidiiguiH or e&neeai HitH tm nUerptiiiyhitiwili ovpom 
it eiih^r aUme or in eoHjunctUnt mtk my/eUouhdHxeiu; and t Mitt 
tonHantly adhere to the relighfi ofmyforefaJtHen. To all whith I eeUl 
to mtneeeAgraulot^ Enyaliut^jiiars, and Jupiter* I leave the re«d» 
erto his own reflections upon this august ^eremonjr, well adapted to 
ihsmre the love of their country in the hearts of the roung citiiens. 
^ The whole>people at first had been divided into four Jtribes, and 
afterwards into ten. Each tribe was subdivided into several parts, 
which were called ii/utta pap* It was by these two titles that the 
citizens were described in tne public acts. J^elUuij i tnbUfCecra* 
pidty i fago PUthenti. 

2. OftheStrangeri. 

I call those by that name, who, being of a foreign country* can&e 
to settle at Athens or in Attica, Whether for the sake of dommerc^ 
or the exercising any trade. They were termed /mirouuo, inqMini. 
They had no share in the government, nor votes in the assembly* of 
the people V and could not be admitted into any office. They put 
themselves under the protection of some citizens, as we find from a 
panage of Terence,* and upon that account were obliged to render 
oira certain duties and servicesf^as the clients did at Rome to their 
patrons. They were bouhd to observe all the laws of the repub« 
lie, and to conform entirely to all its customs. Th^ paid a yearly 
tribute to the state of twelve drachmas;! and in default of nayment 
were made slaves, and exposed to sale. Xenocrates,| the cuebrated 
but poor philosopher, was very near experiencing this misfortune, 
and was being carried to prison ; but Lycurgus, the orator, having 
paid the tax, released him from the hands of the farmers of the 

gublic revenues; a kind of men who in all 4imes have been very 
ttle sensible to merit, with the exception of an exceeding fbw 
of their number. That philosopher, meeting some time afler^the 
sons of his deliverer, told them : I pay yowrfojtker the/anour he hcu 
done fne unth Uiury, for t^l the world praiees him upon tny aceourU, 

S, ()f the Serwmts. 

These were of two kinds. The one who were free, and not able 
to ^et their bread b^ their work, were obliged by the bad state of 
their affairs to go mto service, and their condition was reputable 
and not laborious. The service of the other was forced and con* 
strained : these were slaves who had either been takenprisoners in 
war, or^ought of such as trafficked publicly in them. Tbev formed 
parC of the property of their masters, who disposed absolutely of 
them, but generally treated them with great humanity. Democ* 
thenes observes,^ in one of his harangues, that the condition of ser* 

* Thais patii w eomaiwidai^ In enentetam el Mem ; Nobis dadit aese. £tiitiMft. Act* 
S.ic«ii.Qit. tSixliTraa. t Plat^ io. Flania. j». 379. ( niilip.3. 
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nnU WM infinitely more gentle at Athene than any when ^Sm 
Tliere wae in that city an aeyrum and place of refuge- for /ilaveiL 
vhere tite bones of Theseus bad been interred, and that asylum stiQ 
•absbted in Plutarch's time. How glorious was it ibr Theseus, that 
his tomb shoaM do that, 1200 years after his death, which lie had 
done himself during his life, and continue the protector of the opv 
preseed as he had been ! 

When the slaves were treated with too much rigour and inhtt* 
manity,* thev had their action against their masters, who wert 
obliged to sell them to others, if the fact were sufficiently proYf d« 
They could ransom themselves even against their majBters* consent,! 
when they had laid up money enough for that purpose. For out 6f 
what they got by their labour, after having paid at;ertainj>roportio]| 
to their masters, they kept theVemaintler ior themselves, ano mad« 
a stock which was at their own disposal. Private peraons, when 
they were aatisfied with their service, often gave these davee their 
liberty; ax^d the same favour was ofien granted them by the publiot 
when the. necessity of the times obliged the state to put arms in their 
hands and enlist them amongst the citizens. 

The humane and equitable manner in ^vhich the Athenians treat* 
ed thmr servants and slaves, was an e^ect of the good temper natu- 
ral to that people, and very remote^ from the austere and crtt4 
seventy df the Lacediemonians towards their Helots, which often 
brought their republic to the very brink of destruction. Plutarch4 
with great reason, condemns this rigour. He thinks it pn^r to 
habituate one's self alwavrlo mercy, even with regard to beastSy 
were it enfy^ says he, to learn by that means to treat men welly 
and to serve, as it were, an apprenticeship to humanity and benevo* 
lenc^. He relates, upon this occasion, a very singular fact, and om 
weU calculated to give an idea of the character of. the Athenians. 
After having finished the temple called HecetUmpedony they set all 
tjie beasts of burden at liberty, that had b6en emplo^red in the work, 
and assigned them fat pasturages as consecrated animals. And it 
was said, that one of these beasts having come to offer itself at the 
work, and put itself at the head of tltose that drew the cafrts to the 
citadel, walking foremost, as if to exhort and encourage them, the 
Atheniaiis ordained by a decree, that the creature should be main 
tained at the public expense till its death. ' ^ ^ 

, SECTION HL V 

OfUieeoiincUorionateof FiveHiudrod. - 

In consequence of Solon's institutions, the people of Atncns had a 
great share and authority in the government- Appeals might be 
brought to their tribunals in all cases; they had a right to cancel the 
old laws, and establish new ones; in a word, all important afiku% 

^(1irt.4»•op6nat.^lG0b tl^tinCaiiii _: tPIttt.mCatoiie,v.99^39 
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whether Testing tp war or peace, were decided in their agsemfaBes. 
In order that their determinations should be made with more ww- 
dom and maturity, Solon htfd instituted a council, composed of 400 
aenators, lOi) out of each tribe, which were then four in number; 
and they prepared and digested the affairs which were to be laid 
before ihe people, as we^ shall soon explain more at large. Clis- 
thenes, about 100 years after Solon, having increased the number 
of tribes to ten, augmented also that of the senators to 500, each 
tribe supplying fifty. This was called the council/ or senate, of 
the Five Hundred. They received Iheir stipend out of the pubho 

treasury* 

They were chosen by lot, in which they mad^ use of black and 
white beans, which were mingled and shaken in an urn; und eack 
tribe gave in the names of those who aspired to that trust, and had 
the revenue assigned by the laws- to qualify them for it. None 
could be admitted under the age of thirty.^ After mquiry made into 
the maimers and conduct of the candidate, he was made to tak^ an 
oath, whereby he engaged to giye at all tunes the best counsel he 
could to the people of Athens, and never to depart in the least from 

the tenor of the laws. " » j • -. 

This senate assembled everyday, except upon the days appomted 

for festivals. Each tribe, m its turn furnished those who were to 

Preside in it, called Prytanes^* and this rank was decided by lot. 
'bis presidency continued thirty-five days, which being reckoned 
ten times, amounts to the number of days, except four, of the lunar 
year followed at Athens, This time of the presidency, or prytanism 
was divided into five weeks, regard being had\o the five tens of the 
Prytanesy who were to preside in them, and every week seven of 
these ten Pry tanes drawn by lot presided, each their day, and were 
denominated ngsuf^o/, that is to say, presidents. He^who was bo for 
the day,t presided in the assembly or the senators and in that of the 
people^ He was charged with the public seal, as also witj^ the keys 
of the citadel and treasury. "" " " 

The senators, before they assembled, offered a sacrifice to Jupi- 
ter arid Minerva, under the additional appellation of givers of good 
couhsel,X to implore from them the prudence and understanding neces- 
sary to form wise deliberations. The> president proposed the busi- 
ness which was to be considered in the assembly. Every one gave 
his opinion in his turn, and always standing. After a question had 
been settled, it was drawn up in- writing, and read with a loud voice. 
Each senator then gave his vote by scrutiny, by putting a bean iute 
the urn. If the white beans carried it, the question passed, other 
wise is Was rejected. This sort of decree was calledM'i^i^Maty oi 
moiSovXfVAetf, as much as to say, a preparatory resolntion. It was 
anerwards laid before the assembly of the people, where, if it was 
received and approved, itJiad the force of a law ; if not, its authority 

f fl^vr^Wf. ^ He was called 'BT/^TaV* f. . ^ Z9Vh*7*tf ^9v\«/a(, 
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inWiUd maly oa« year. This thowA with what wiaddv 8olai| 
OTtaUiabed tma council, to miona and direct the people, to fix their 
mconatancy, to check their temerity, and to impart .to their delibe- 
ratio^na a prurience and matarity not to be expected in a oonfuaed 
and tumoitupua assembly composed of a gretX number of cititensi 
most of them without education, capacity, or much zeal for the pub* 
lie good. The reciprocal dependency and mutual concurrence of 
the two bodies of the state, which were obliged to lend each othec 
their authority, and remained equally without force when without 
uoion and i^ good understanding, were besides a method judiciously 
contrived for supporting a wise balance between the two bodies; 
the people not being able to enact any thing without its being first 
proposed and approved by the senate, nor the senate to pass' an/ 
decree into a law till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may jud^ of the importance of this council by the matters 
which were treated in it ; the same, without any exception, as were 
kid before the people; — wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties <^ 
peace, alliances ;4n a word, whatever related to government; with 
oat mentioning the account which thev obliged the magistrates to 
g}Ye on quitting their offices, and the frequent decisions and judg* 
ments jipon the most serious and important affairs. 

SECTIO.N IV. 

Of the Aroopagus. 

This council took its name from the place where it held Ha 
meetings called the quarter^ or hill ofMars^ because, according to 
some. Mars had been cited thither to trial for a murder committed 
by him. It was believed to be as ancient as the nation. Cieero 
tnd Plutarch attribute the institution of it to Solon ; but he only 
re-established it, by giving it more lustre and-authoril^ than it had 
had till then, and for that -reason was looked upon as its founder* 
The number of the senators of the Areopagus was not fixed; al 
certain times they amounted to 2 or 300. Solon thought proper 
that only those who had borne the office of archon should be 
honoured with that dignity,. 

This senate had,th^ care of seeing the laws duly observed, of 
inspecting the manners of the people, and especially of judging in 
criminal cases. They held their sittings in an open place, and 
during the night. .The former very probably to avoid being under 
the same -roof with the criminals, and nQt to defile themselves 1)y 
such an intercourse with them; the latter that they might not be 
isoflened by the sight of the guilty, and might judge solely according 
to justice and the laws. It was for, the same reason, that, in pre- 
tence of these judges, the orators were not permitted to use any 
exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the passions>but wert 
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obliged to eon^ne themselves solely to the subject matter of their 
cause. The severity of their judflrments was exceedingly dreaded, 
particularly in regard to murder, and they were highly attentive to 
inspire their citizens with horror for that crime. They* condemned 
a child to be put to death for making it his pastime to put oat the 
eyes of quails; cbnceiving i\tfs sanguinary inclination as the mark- 
of a very wicked disposition, which might one day prove fatal to 
many, if it were suffered to grow up with impunity. 

The affairs of religion, as blasphemies agamst the gods, contempt 
of the sacred mysteries, different species of impiety, and the intro^ 
ductiOn of new ceremonies and new divinities, were also brought 
before this tribunal' We i^ad in Justin Martyr, f that Plkto, who 
inf his travels in Egypt had acquired ffreat lights concerning the 
unity of God, wheq he returned to Athens, took great care to dis- 
semble and conceit his sentiments, for fear of being obliged to 
appear, and give an account of them before the Areopagito; ;^ and 
we know that St. Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a 
new doctrine,t and endeavouring to introduce new gods. 

These judges were in great reputation for their probity, equity, 
and prudence, and generally respected. Cicero, in writmg to his 
fViend Atticus, upon the fortitude, constancy, and wise severity of 
the Roman senate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it in 
comparing it with the Areopagus. Senatiu^ "A^uoc ^dycty nil con" 
starUius, nilaeverius, nil fortius, Cicero must have conceive!^ a very 
advantageous idea of it, to speak of it as he does in the first book 
of his Offices. He compares the famous battle of Salamis,|| in 
which^Tbemistocles had so great a part, with the establishment of. 
the Areopagus, which he ascribes to Solon ; and makes no scruple 
to prefer, or at least to equal, the legislator's service to that for 
wluch Athens was. obliged to the general of its army.. For in 
realUy, says he, that victory w<u tuefiU to the republic only for once^ 
bid the Areopagus will he so throughout aU agesy as by the wisdom of 
that tribunal^ the laws and ancient customs if the Athenian state are 
preserved, Themistocles did no service to the Areopagus, but the 
Areopagus abundantly contributed to the victory of Themistocles / 
beciiuse the republic was at that time directed by the wise counsels of 
that august senate, 

Ifappears from this passage of Cicero, that the Areopagus had 
a great. share in the government, and I do not doabt but it was 

^ Neo mihi vutontur. Areopa^tte, cdm damnaTerujit iiueram ocuIqi cotorfttcum eraon- 
tem, Aliud judic&sM, qu&m id Biniam esse pernicio«issijD« meutis, multu^'ue malo fuiur* 
•i adolevisset QtM'nttZ. 1. v. c. 9. 
•t Cohort. Id GrtBC. 4 Acts xvii. 18— 20. $ Ad Attic. 1. i. ep. 13. 

li QuamviB Themistocles jure laudetur, et nt ejus nomen, qa&in Solonis, illustriua 
•^ dteturque Salamis clariagtmie testis victorie, qua antopouatur consilio Solonis, ei^'quo 
primumconstituit Areopasitas: non minuB i)raM:larum hcAs, quam illdd, judicandum est. 
lUud enim semd profuit, hoc seniDer proderit civitati : hoc comiiio leges Athenipnaiuuk, 
hoc majorum institute servantur. £t Thembtocles quidem nihil dixertr, in quo ipse Areo- 
pa^m juverit: at illo adjuvit Th^piistoclem. %E8t eaim bellum gcstum consUio SeoatiM 
f>pi, ^Qi & Bolooe erat coBstitatua. <)^. 1. i. i^ 75. 
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ctSnilihed upon important affidn. Cicero here perhaps may hav* 
co&feonded the council of the Areopag^us with that ef the Five 
Hundxed. It is certain, however, that the-Areopagitfe were ex« 
tremely active in the public affairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, because, chance 
having always been against him, he had not passed through any of 
the employments necessary to bos admission, attempted to weaken 
its authority, and attained his point ; which is a great blot in his 
reputation. 

SECTION V. 

OfthemtgisCratea. 

Of these a great number were established for different funetions« 
I shall speak only of tl^e Archons, who are the most known. I 
have observed elsewhere that they succeeded the kings, and that 
their authority at first continued daring life» It was afterwards 
limited to ten yelirs, and reduced^at last only to one. When* Solon 
was commissioned to reform the government, he fbund them upon 
this foot, and to the number of nine. . He did not abolish their 
office, but "he very much diminished their power. 

The first of these nine magistrates was tailed the Archon, by 
way of eminence, and the year denominated from him.- Under iwh 
an Arcfum, such a battle was fought.* The Second was called thb 
King, which was a remnant and vestige of the authority to which 
they had succeeded. The third was the PoLEarA9,cH, who at first 
commanded the armies, and always retained that name, though he 
had not the same-authority, of which, however, he had yet preserved 
Bome part. For we have seen,' in speaking of the battle of Marathon, 
that the polemarch had a right to vote in the council of war, as well 
IB the ten generals then in command. The six other archons wete 
\ called by the common name, Thesmothetjb, which implies that 
they had a particular superintendence over the laws, in order to 
their being duly observed. These nine archons had each of them 
a peculiar province, and were judges in. certain affairs allotted to 
their coffnizance. I do'not think it necessary to enter mto the par- 
ticulars of their duty, nor into those of many other employments and 
offices established for thfe administration of justice, for the levying 
of taxes and tributes, for the preservation of good order m the city, 
lor supplying it with provisions; in a word, for every thing relatmg 
to c<Hnmerce and civil society. 

SECTION VI. r 

Of^lhe asflembiiea of the people. 

These were-of two sorts : the one ordinary and fixed to certafai 
days, and for these there was no kind of summons; the othei extr*- 

. f Fromthwcvb«WMtl80?ftl1«d*BTV/««^ 
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OTifinary, iLeeordlng U tbe aifTerent oeeasioni thtl fttoie, 9id ^ 
people were informed of i .*by express proclamation. 

The place for the assembly^ waa not fixed. Sqpietimes it waa th« 
public market-place, sometimes a part of the^city near the citadel, 
called nrvf, and sometimes the theatre of Bacchus. 

The prytanes ^eoerally assembled the people. Some days befbr« 
tbe assembly, biffs were fixed up, wherem the business to be con- 
sidered was set down. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give their 
suffrages. Those were liable to a penalty who faued of being pre- 
sent at the assembly, or who came. late ; and to induce their punctual 
attendance, a reward was annexed to it, at first of an obolus, which 
was the flixth part of a drachma, then of three oboli, which made 
about five-pence French. 

The assembly alwavs began with sacrifices and prayers, m order 
to obtain from the gods tbe Knowledge and understanding necessary 
to wise deliberations ; and they never failed to add the most terrible 
imprecations agahist such as ahould wilfully advise any thing con- 
truy to the public good. ^ . 

The president proposed the affair upon which they were to 
deliberate. If it had been examined in the senate, and decided 
upon there, the resolution was read ; after which those who wished 
to speak were invited to ascend the tribunal, that they might be the 
lietter heard by the people^ and inform them in the matter proposed. 
The oldest generally spoke first, and then the rest acgording to their 
seniority. When the orators had done speaking, and givmg their 
opinion, that it was necessary, for instance^ to approve or rejett tbe 
decree of the senate, the people proceeded to vote ; and the most - 
common method of doing it was by holding up their hands, to denote 
their approbation, which was called ;^f/$«'r«rff7y. The assembly wae~ 
sometimes at^ljourned till ai^other day, because it was too late to 
distinguish the number of those, that lifled up their hands, and . 
decide which party had the majority. After a resolution had been 
formed- in this manner, it was reduced to writing, and read by an 
officer to the people with a loud voice, who confirmed it again by 
liolding ujp their ^hands as befo/e ; after which the decree had the 
fbrce of a law. And this was called ^li^t^/km, from the Greek word 
^nfH which signifies a. pebble; or tmall stone^ because they wero 
fiometimes useo in giving suffrages by scrutiny* 

All the great affairs, of the republic were discussed in tbcso 
assemblies. It was in them that new laws were proposed and old 
ones amended ; every tiling' that related to religion and the worship 
>of the gods examined ; magistrates, generals, and officers created ; 
their behaviour and conduct inquired mto; peace or war concluded ; 
deputies and ambassadors appointed ; treaties and alliances ratified ; 
freedom of the city granted; rewards and honours decreed to those 
Wlio had. distinguished themselves in war, or rendered' great ser* 
yiees to tbe republic; and punishments ordained fQt those who ba4 
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i)elitv«d themselves ill, or had violated the laws of the state, and 
were banished by the ostracism. In fine, justice was administered, 
and judgment passed there, upon the most important affairs. We 
see from this account, which is, however, very imperfect, how far 
the people's power extended ; and with what truth it may be said, 
that the government of Athens, though qualified by the aristocracy 
and the authority of tlie elders, was by its constitution democratical 
and popular. 

I shall have occasion to observe in the iequel, of what weight the 
talent of eloquence must have been in such a republic ; and in what 
great repute orators must have been in it. It is not easy to con- 
ceive how they could make themselves heard in so numerous an 
assembly, and where such a multitude of auditors were present. 
We may judge how great that was, from what hae been said of it 
in two instances. The first relates to the ostracism, and the other 
to the adoption of a stranger for a citizen. On each of these occa* 
gioDs it was necessary that no less than GOOD citizens should be pre- 
sent in the assembly. 

I reserve for another place the reflections which naturally arise 
from what I have already related, and what stiU remains for me t^ 
say upon the government of Athens. 

SECTION VII. 

Of TriaJs. 

There were diflerent tribunals, according to the different nature 
of the aflTairs to be adjudged, but appeals might be brought to the 
people from all decrees of the other judges, and this it was that 
rendered their power so great and considerable. All the allies, 
when they had any cause to try, were obliged to repair to Athens,* 
where they often remained a considerable time without being able 
to obtain audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudfifed. 
This law haxl been imposed upon them, in order to render them 
more dependent upon the people, and more submissive to their 
authority ; instead of which, had ttey sent commissioners upon th« 
?pot, they would have been the sole persons to whom the allies 
would have made their court and paid their homage. 

The parties pleaded their cause either in person, or employed 
advocates to do it for them. The time allowed for the hearing was 
generally fixed, and^ water-clock, called in Greek xXi^tiSget, regu- 
lated its duration. The decree was passed by plurality of voices ; 
and when the suffrages were equal, the judges inclined to the side 
of mercy, and acquitted the accused. It is remarkable that a friend 
was not obliged to give evidence against a friend. 

All the citizens, even the poorest, and such as had no estates, 
were admitted into the number of the judges, provided they had 
attained the age of thirty, and were known to be persons of good 

* Xea^pb. do Hep. AUi90 p> Wi* 
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morals. Whilst they sat in judgment, they held in th^ir hands ft 
kind of sceptre, which was the mark of their dignity, and laid it down 
when they withdrew. 

The judges' salary was different at different times. They had at 
first only an oholus a day, and afterwards three, at which their fee 
remained fixed. It was but a small matter in itself, but became in 
time a very great charge to the public, and exhausted the treasury 
without much enriching individuals. We may judge of this from 
what b related in Aristophanes's comedy of The Wasps, wherein 
that poet ridicules the fondness of the Athenians for trying causes, 
and their eager desire for the gain arising from it, which protracted 
and multiplied suits without end. 

In this comedy, a young Athenian who was to act the part I have 
mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of Athens into ridicule, 
from a computation which he makes of the revenues paid into the 
public treasury, finds their amount to be 2000 talents.* He then 
examines how much of that sum falls to the share of the SOOOjudffes, 
with whom Athens was overrun, at three oboli a head per day. 
This appears to be annually, including all of them, only 150 talents. f 
The calculation is easy. The judges were paid only ten months in 
the year, the other two bein^ employed in restivals, when all pro- 
ceedings at law were prohibited. Now three oboli a day paid to 
6000 men, makes fifteen talents a month, and consequently 1 50 in 
ten months. According to this calculation, the most assiduous 
judge gained only seventy-five livres (about three guineas) a year. 
What then becomes of the remainder of the 2000 talents? cries the 
young Athenian. What? replies his father, who was one of the 

judges, it goes to those hvi let us not expose the shame of 

Athens; let us always he for the people. The young Athenian goes 
on to insinuate that the remainder went to such as robbed the pub- 
lic treasury ; to the orators, who incessantly flattered the people, and 
to those who were employed in the government and army. I have 
extracted this remark from the works of Father Brumoi the Jesuit, 
of which I have already made much use, where I have spoken of 
the public shows and dramatic representations. 

SECTION VIII. 

Of the Amphictyons. 

The famous council of the Amphictyons is introduced here, though 
It was not peculiar to the Athenians, but common to all Greece, be- 
cause it is offcen mentioned in the Grecian history, and I do not 
know whether I shall have a more natural occasion to mention it. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the holding* 
of a general assembly of the states of Greece. The establishment 
of it is attributed to Amphictyon, king of Athens, and son of Deu- 
calion, who gave them his name. His principal view in the inst^* 
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tution of this council, was to unite in the sacred band of amity the 
several people of Greece admitted into it, and to oblige them by that 
union to undertake the defence of each other, and be mutually vigi- 
lant for the happiness and tranquillity of their country. The Am- 
phictyons were also created to be protectors of the oracle of Delphi, 
and the gruardians of the prodigious riches of that temple, and also 
to adj udg-e the differences which might arise between the Delphians 
and those who came to consult the oracle. This council was held 
at Thermopylse, and sometimes at Delphi itself. It assembled re- 
gularly twice a year, in the spring and autumn, and more frequently 
when affairs required. 

The number of people or cities which had a right to sit in this 
assembly is not precisely known, and varied, without doubt, at dif- 
ferent times. When the Lacedcemonians, in order to secure to 
themselves alone- an influence over the decrees of this council, were 
desirous of excluding the Thessalians, Argives, and Thebans, The- 
mistocles,* in the speech he made to the Amphictyons to prevent 
that design from taking effect, seems to insinuate that there were 
only one-and-thirty cities at that time which had this right. 

Each city sent two deputies, and, consequently, had two votes in 
the council; and that without distinction, or the more powerful 
having any prerogative of honour or pre-eminence over inferior 
states in regard to the suffrages ; the liberty upon which these na- 
tions valued themselves, requiring that every thing should be equal 
amon^t them. 

The Amphictyons had full power to discuss and determine finally 
in all differences which might arise between the Amphictyonic 
cities, and to fine the culpable in heavy penalties. They could em- 
ploy not only the rigour of the laws in the execution of their de- 
crees, but even raise troops, if it were necessary, to compel such as 
rebelled to submit to them. The three sacred wars undertaken by 
their order, of which I have spoken elsewhere, are an evident proof 
of this power. 

Before they were installed into this body, they took a very re- 
markable oath, of which -ffischinesf has preserved the form : it runs 
to this effect: 1 swear that I will never destroy any of the cities ho- 
noured with the right of sitting in the Amphictyonic council., nor turn 
their running waters out of their course either in times of war or 
peace. If any people shall make such an cUtempt, thereby engage to 
carry the war into their country, to demolish their cities, towns, and 
villages, and to treat them in every respect as the most cruel enemies. 
Moreover^ if at any time any person shall dare to he so impious as to 
steal and take away any of the rich offerings preserved in the temple 
of Apollo ai Delphi, or abet any otiiers in committing that crime, 
either by aiding or only counselling him therein, I will nse my feet^ 
hsukdsy voice; in a word, all my powers and faculties to avenge such 
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marUege^ Thatoath was attended with the mostterrlble imprecaticMM 
and execrations: ThcU if anyone infringes any thing contained in the 
oaUi I have now taken^ whether private person, city, or people, may 
that person, city, or' people, be deemed accursed ; and,' as such, expe- 
rience the whole vengeance of Apollo, LaJtona, Diana, and M/nerva 
the fore-knower, May their country produce none of the fruits of 
the earth, and their women, instep of generating children resembling 
their fathers, bring forth nothing but monsters ; and may their ani- 
mals share in the same curse, J\/Iay those sacrilegious men lose all 
their suits at law ; may they be conquered in war, have their Houses 
demolished, and be themselves and their children put to the sword, 
I am not astonished that after such terrible engagements, the holy 
war, undertaken by thp order of the Araphictyons, should be car- 
ried on with BO much rancour and fury. The religion of an oath 
was of great force with the ancients ; and how much more regard 
ought to be had to it in the Christian world, which professes to be- 
lieve that the violation of it shall be punished with eternal torments : 
' and yet how many are there amongst us who make a jest of break 
ing through the most solemn oaths ? 

The authority of the Amphictyons had always been of great 
weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceedingly from the ma 
ment they condescended to admit Philip of Macedon into their body 
For that prince, enjoying by this means all their rights and privi- 
leges, «oon knew how to set himself above all law, and to abuse his 
power so far as to preside by proxy both in this illustrious assembly 
and in the Pythian games; of which games the Amphictyons were 
judges and agonotheta) in virtue of their office. With this Demos- 
thenes reproaches him in his third Philippic : When he does not deig-n^ 
says he, to honour us with his presence, he sends his slaves to preside 
aver us. An odious but emphatical term, and highly characteristic 
of Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian orator designates the 
base and abject subjection of the greatest lords in Philip's court. 

If the reader desires a more intimate knowledge of what relates 
to the Amphictyons, the dissertations of Monsieur Valois may be 
consulted, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres,* 
wherein this subject is treated with great extent and erudition. 

SECTION IX. 

Of tlie revenues of Athens. 

The reyenues,liccording to the passage of Aristophanes,! which 
I have cited above, and consequently as they stood in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, amounted to 2000 talents; that is to say, to 
6,000,000 of livres. They are generally classed under four heads* 

1. The first relates to the revenues arising from agriculture, tlie 
sale of woods, the produce of the silver mines, and other funds of 
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a lace nature, appertaininff to the public. Amongst these may be 
included the duties upon the import and export of merchandise, and 
the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, as well natives as 
strang'ers.. 

In the history of Athens mention is often made of the silver mines 
of Laurium, which was a mountain situate between the Piraecusand 
Cape Sunium, and those of Thrace, from wftence many persons 
drew immense riches. Xenophon,* in a treatise wherein he consi- 
ders this subject at large, demonstrates Iiow much the public might 
gain by industriously working these mines, from the example of 
many individuals who had been enriched by them. Hipponicusf let 
his mines and 600 slaves to an undertaker, who paid him an obolusj 
a day for each slave, clear of all charges, which amounted to a 
mina per day, about 2/. 5*. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed 
out his mines and 1000 slaves in the same manner, and with the 
same profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The second species of revenue were the contributions paid to 
, the Athenians by the allies for the common expenses of the war. 

At first, under Aristides they amounted to only 460 talents.^ Peri- 
cles augmented them almost a third, and raised them to 600, and 
some time after they were run up to 1300. " Taxes, which in the 
beginning were moderate and necessary, became thus in a little 
time excessive and exorbitant, nofwithstanding all tb« protestations 
to the contrary made to the allies, and the most solemn engage- 
ments entered into with them. 

3. A third sort of revenue were the extraordinary capitation 
taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as well natives aa 
strangers, in pressing occasions and emergencies of the state. 

4. The fines laid upon persons by the judges for different misde- 
meanours, were applied to the uses of the public, and laid up in the 
treasury, with the exception of the tenth part of them, which was 
consecrated to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The most natural and legitimate application of these different re- 
venues of the republic, was in paying the troops both by sea and 
land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and repairing the 
public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But the great- 
est part of them, especially after Pericles's time, was misapplied to 
aimecessary uses, and often consumed in frivolous expenses ; games, 
feasts, and shows, which cost immense sums, and were of no man- 
ner of utility to the state. 

* De ration, reditaam. f Pa^ 925. 
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SECTION X. 

Of the education of the youths 

I piace this article under the head of government, because all the 
most celebrated legielators have with reason believed that the edu* 
cation of youth was an essential part of it. 

The exercises that served to form either the bodies or minds of 
the young Athenians (and as much may be said of almost all the 
people of Greece,) were dancing, music, hunting, fencing, riding, 
polite learning, and philosophy. It is clear, that I only skim over, 
and treat very slightly, these several articles. 

1. Dancing. Mmc. 

Dancing is one of those bodily exercises which was cultivated by 
the Greeks with great attention. It made a part of what the an' 
cients called the Gymnattic, divided according to Plato,* into two 
kinds, the Orchestic, which taltes its name from dancing, and the 
Palasatricf so called from a Greek word which signifies wrestling' 
The exercises of the latter kind principally conduced to form the 
body for the fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, and the other 
uses of society. 

Dancing had another end, and taught such rules of motion as 
were most proper to render the shape free and easy ; to give the 
body a just proportion, and the whole person an unconstrained, no- 
ble,^and graceful air; in a word, an external politeness, if we may 
be allowed to use the expression, which never fails to prepossess 
people in favour of those who have been formed to it early. 

Music was cultivated with no less application and success. The 
ancients ascribed wonderful effects to it. They believed it well 
calculated to calm the passions, soften the manners, and even hu- 
manize nations naturally savage and barbarous. Polybius,J a grave 
and serious historian, who is certainly worthy of belief, attributes 
the extreme difference between two nations of Arcadia, the one in- 
finitely beloved and esteemed for the elegance of their manners, 
their benevolent inclinations, humanity to strangers, and piety to the 
ffods ; the other, on the contrary, generally reproached and hated 
for their malignity, brutality, and irreligion : Polybius, I say, ascrib&d 
this difference to the study of music (I mean, says he, the true and 
genuine music,) industriously cultivated by the one, and absolutely 
neglected by the other nation. 

Afler this it is not surprising that the Greeks should have consi- 
dered music as an essential part in the education of youth. Socrates 
himself,} in a very advanced age, was not ashamed of learning to 
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plfty upon musical instruments. Tbemistocles, however otherwise 
esteemed, was thought deficient in polite accomplishments^* because 
at an entertainment he could not touch the lyre like the rest of the 
company. Ignorance in this respect was deemed a delect of edu« 
cation ;f on the contrary, skill did honour to the greatest meik 
Epaminondas Vas praised for dancing and playing well upon the 
flute, t We may observe in this place the different tastes and genius 
of nations. The Romans were far from having the same opinion 
with the Greeks in regard to music and dancing, and set no value 
upon them. It is very likely that the wisest and most sensible 
amongst the latter did not apply to them with any ereat industry ; 
ftod Philip's expression to his son Alexander, who had shown too 
mnch skill in music at a feast; induces me to be of this opinion : Ar§ 
you not ashamedy said he, to ting to well? 

In other respects, there were some grounds for this esteem for 
dancing and music. Both the one and the other were employed in 
the most august feasts and ceremonies of religion, to express with 
rreater force and dignity their acknowledgment to thegods for the 
ravours they had vouchsafed to confer upon them. They formed 
generally the greatest and most agreeable part of their feasts and 
entertainments, which seldom or ever bfeganpr ended without some 
odes being sung, like those in honour of the victors in the Olympic 
games, and on other similar subjects. They had a part also in war ; 
and we know that the Lacediemonianr marched to battle dancing, ' 
and to the sound of filites. Plato,4 the most grave philosopher of 
antiquity, considered both these arts not as simple amusements, but 
ag having a great share in the ceremonies of religion and military 
exercises. Hence we see him very intent, in his books of laws, to 
prescribe judicious regulations with respect to dancing and music, 
in order to keep them within the bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within these restrictions. The licen- 
tiousness of the Grecian stage, on which dancing was in the highest 
vogue, and in a manner prostituted to buffoons and the most con- 
temptible people, who made no other use of it than to awaken or 
cherish the most vicious passions ; this licentiousness, I say, soon 
corrupted an art which might have been of s6me advantage, had it 
been regulated by Plato's opinion. Music had a like destiny; and 
perhaps the corruption of this did not a little contribute to the de- 
praving and perverting of dancing. Voluptuousness and sensual 
pleasure were the sole arbiters consulted as to the use which was 
to be made of both, and the theatre became a school of every kind 
of vice. 

* Th8inistocl«8, cdm in epulis recusftsstet lyram, habitus est indocUor. Oic. Tun* 
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Platajreh,* in lamenting that the art of dancing wna niiieh Men 
from the merit which rendered it bo estimable to the great men of 
antiquity, does not omit to observe, that it was corrupted by a 
vicious kind of poetry, and a soft effeminate music, with which it 
had formed an injudicious union, and which had taken place of that 
ancient poetry and musiCf which had something noble, majestic, , 
and even religious and heavenly in them. He adds, that being 
made subservient to voluptuousness and sensuality, it exercised, by ^ 
their aid, a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, which were 
become the public schools of criminal passions and gross vices, 
wherein no regard was paid to reason. 

The reader, without my reminding him, will make the application 
of this passage of Plutarch to that sort of music with which our 
theatres resound at this day, and which, by its effeminate and wan- 
ton airs, has given the last wound to the litUe manlv force and 
virtue that remained among us. QuintiUan describes the music of 
bis times in these terms : Qtus nunc in. scenu effeminatay et impudicit 
modu fractay non ex parte ntinimdy H quid in nobis viriHt robaris 
mofie&a^, excidU.\ 

2. Of the (dher exerciies of the body. 

The young A'themans, and in general all the Greeks, were very 
careful to form themselves in all the exercises of the body, and to 
take lessons regularly from the masters of the Palaestrie. They 
called the places allotted for these exercises, Palestre or Gymnasia ; 
which answers very near to our academies. Plato, in his books of 
laws, after having shown of what importance it was with a view to 
war, to cultivate strength and agility of the hands and feet, adds,} 
that, far from banishing from a well-regulated republic the profession 
of the Athletie, on the contrary, prizes ought to be proposed for all 
exercises that conduce to the improvement of the military art : such 
are those which render the body more active and fitter for the race ; 
more hardy, robust, and supple ; more capable of supporting great 
fatigues, and effecting great enterprises. We must remember, that 
there was no Athenian who ought not to have been capable of 
handling the oar in the largest galleys. The citizens themselves 
performed this office, which was not left to slaves and criminals, as' 
in these days. They were all destined to the trade of war, and 
oflen obliged to wear armour of iron from head to 'foot of a great 
weight. For this reason, Plato, and all the ancients, looked upon 
the exercises of the body as highly useful, and even absolutely 
necessary to the good of the public, and therefore this philosopher 
excludes only those which were of no service in war. 

There were also masters who taufirht the youth to ride,} and to 
handle their arms, or fence ; and others whose business it was to 
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instract them in all that was necetMary to be known, in order to 
excel in the art military, and to become good commanders. The 
whole science of the latter consisted in what the ancients called 
rractics, that is to say, the art of drawing up troops in battle, and 
of making military evolutions. That science was useful, but it was 
not sufficient. Xenophon* shows its ineufficiency, by producing a 
voimg man lately come from such a school, in which he imagined 
fae had Iqarnt every thing, though in reality he had only acquired a 
foolish esteem for himself, attended with perfect ignorance. He 
g'ives him, by the mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts as to the 
business of a soldier, and well calciilated to form an excellent officer. 
Hunting was also c6n8idered by the ancients as an exercise well 
calculated for forming youth to the stratagems and fatigues of war. 
It is for this reason that Xenophon, wlio was no less a great general 
than a great philosopher, did not think it below him to write a 
treatise expressly upon hunting,f in which he descends to the 
minuted particulars; and points out the considerable advantages 
that may be derived from it, from being inured to suffer hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, without being discouraged either by the length of 
the course, the difficulty of the clifls ana thickets through which it 
b oflen necessary to press, or the small success of the long and 
painful fatigues which are often undergone to no purpose. He adds, 
tiiat this innocent pleasure removes others equally shameful and 
criminal ; and that a wise and moderate man would not, however, 
abandon himself so much to it as to neglect the care of his domestic 
affairs. The same author,{ in the Cyropaedia, frequently praises 
hunting*, which he looks upon as a real study of the art of war ; and 
shows, in the example of his young hero, the good use that may be 
made of it. 

3. Of the exercises <^ the mind, 

Athens, properly speaking, was the school and abode of polite 
learning, arts, and sciences. The study of poesy, eloquence, philo- 
sophy, and mathematics, was in great vogue there, and much culti- 
vated by the youth. 

The young people were first sent to learn grammar under mas- 
ters who taught tnem regularly, and upon proper principles, their 
I own Linguage ; by which they attained a knowledge of its whole 
beaaty, energy, number, and cadence. Hence proceeded that fine 
taste, which universally pervaded Athens,* where, as history informs 
U9, a simple herb- woman distinguished Theophrastus to be a foreigner, 
from the sifiectation of a single word in expressing himself. And 
from the Bame cause the orators were greatly apprehensive of letting 
&llthe least injudicious expression, for fear of offending so refinrt 
ind delicate an audieince. It was very common for the young pec 
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pie to get the tragedies represented upon the stage hv heart. We 
IiaTe seen, that after the defeat of the Athenians berore Syracuse. 
many of them, who had been taken prisoners and made slaves, 
softened their slavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 
masters, who, extremely delighted with hearing such sublime verses, 
treated them from henceforth with kindness and humanity. The 
compositions of the other poets had no doubt the same eflfect ; and 
Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having entered 
a school in which there was not a Homer, gave the master a box 
in the ear as an ignorant fellow, and one who dishonoured his pro- 
fSission.'*' 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly studied 
^at Athens. It was that which opened the way to the highest 
offices, reigned absolute in the assemblies, decided the most im- 
portant anairs of the state, and gave an almost unlimited power to 
those who had the talent of oratory in an eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great employment of the young citizens 
of Athens, especially of those who aspired to the lughest offices. 
To the study of rhetoric, they annexed that of philosophy. I com- 
prise under the latter all the sciences which are either parts of, or 
relate to, it. The persons known to antiquity mider the name of 
Sophists had acquired a great reputation at Athens, especially in 
the time of Socrates. These teachers, who were as presumptuous 
as avaricious, set themselves up for universal scholars. Their chief 
strength lay in philosophy and eloquence, both of which they cor- 
rupted by the false taste and wrong principles which they instilled 
into their disciples. I have observed, in the life of Socrates, that 
philosopher's endeavours and success in discrediting them. 



CHAPTER II. 

OP WAB. 

flsonoil L - The nations of Greece in all times very warlike, especially the Laoeda- 

monians and Athenians. 

No people of antiquity (I except the Romans) can dispute tbe 
glory of arms and nulitan] virtue with the Greeks. During the 
Trojan war Greece signalized her valour in battle, and acquired 
immortal fame by the bravery of the captains she sent thither. 
This expedition was however, properly speaking, no more than the 
cradle of her infant glory; and the great exploits by which she dis- 
tinguished herself there, were only her first essays and apprentice- 
ship m the art of war. 

There were in Greece several small republics, neighbours to one 
another by their situation, but widely distant in their customs, lawsL 
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ebhracters, ftnd particularly in their interests. This difibrenee of 
manners and interests was a continual source and occasion of divi- 
sions amongst them. Every city, little satisfied with its own terr^* 
tory, was studious to aggrandize itself at the expense of its next 
neighbours, according as they lay most commodious for it. Hence 
all these little states, either out of ambition, and to extend their 
conquests, or the necessity of a just defence, were always under 
arms ; and by that continual exercise of war, there was formed 
throughout the whole of these nations a martial spirit, and an intre- 
pidity of courage which made them invincible in the field; as appeared 
in the sequel, when the whole united forces of the East came to 
invade Greece, and made her sensible of her own strength, and of 
what she was capable. 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and held 
indisputably the first rank; these were Sparta and Athens: in con- 
sequence of which those cities, either successively or together, had 
the empire of Greece, and maintained themselves through a long 
series of time in a power which the sole superiority of merit, univer 
sally acknowledged by all the other states, had acquired them* 
This merit consisted principally in their military knowledge and 
martial virtue; of which both of them had given the most ^orious 
proofs in the war against the Persians. Thebes disputed this honour 
with them for some years, by surprising actions of valour, which had 
something of prodigy in them' : but this was but a short-lived blaze, 
which, after having shone out with exceeding splendour, soon dis- 
appeared, and left that t;ity in its original obscurity. Sparta and 
Athens will therefore be the only objects of our rdections, as to 
what relates to war ; and we shall join them together, in order to 
be the better able to form a notion of their characters, as well in 
what they resemble, as in what they differ from each other. 

SECTION II. 

Orisiii and eaose of tbe vologr and military virtue by which the Lacedii mwm ii M aad 

Athenians always diBtinguished thenuelvea. 

All the laws of Sparta and all the institutions of Lycur?us seem 
to have had no other object than war, and tended solefy to the 
making the subjects of that republic a body of soldiers. All other 
employments, all other exercises, were prohibited amongst them. 
Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even husbandry itself, formed 
no part of their employment, and seemed in their eyes unworthy of 
them* From their earliest infancy no other taste was instilled into 
them but for arms ; and indeed the Spartan education was wonder- 
fully v^eU adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie on the bare 
ground, to be satisfied with little meat and drink, to sufiTer heat lAd 
cold, to be exercised continually in hunting, wrestling, running on 
foot' and horseback, to be inured to blows and wounds so as to vent 
iMitber complaint nor groan; these were the rudiments of education 
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of the Spartan youth with regard to war, and enabled them one SMif 
to support all its fatii^uen, and to confront aU its dangers. 

The habit of obeying, contracted, from the most early years, re- 
sp'ect for the magistrates and elders, a perfect submission to the laws, 
from which no age nor condition was exempt, prepared them aniaz* 
ingly for military discipline, which is in a manner the soul of war, 
and the principle of success in all great enterprises. 

Now one or these laws was to conquer or die, and never to sur- 
render to the enemy. Leonidas with his 300 Spartans was an ill us* 
trious example of this; and his intrepid valour, extolled in all ages 
with the highest applauses, and proposed as a model to all posterity, 
had given the same spirit to the nation, and traced them out the 
plan they were to follow. The disgrace and infamy annexed to the 
violation of this law, and to such as quitted their arms in battle, 
confirmed the observance of it, and rendered it in a manner inviola^ 
ble. The mothers recommended to their sons, when they set out 
for the field, to return either with or upon their bucklers.- They 
did not weep for those who died with arms in their hands, but for 
those who preserved themselves by flight. Can we be surprised, 
after this, that a small body of such soldiers, with such principles^ 
shotUd put to a stand an innumerable company of barbarians? 

The Att;enians were not bred up so roughly as the people of 
Bparta, but had no less valour. The taste of the two nations was 
quite dififerent in regard to education and employment ; but they 
attained tl)e same end, though by different means. The Spartans 
knew only how to use their arms, and were soldiers alone: but 
amongst the Athenians (and we must say as much of the other peo- 
ple of Greece) arts, trades, husbandry, commerce, and navigation, 
were held in honour, and thought no disgrace to any one. These 
occupations were no obstacles to military skill and valour; they dis- 
qualified none for rising to the greatest commands and the first di^- 
nities of the republic. Plutarch observes, that Solon, seeing* the 
territory of Attica was barren, applied himself to direct the indus- 
try of his citizens towards arts, trades, and commerce, in order to 
supply his country thereby with what it wanted on the side of fer- 
tility. This taste became one of the maxims of the government and 
fundamental laws of the state, and perpetuated itself amongst the 
people, but without lessening in the least their ardour for war. 

The ancient glory of the nation, which had always distinguished 
itself by military bravery, was a powerful motive fpr not degenerate 
ing from the reputation of their ancestors. The famous battle o| 
Marathon, wherein they had sustained alone the shock of the bar 
barians, and gained a signal victory over them, infinitely heightened 
, their courage ; and the battle of Salamis, in the success of w Hicl 
they had the greatest share, raised them to the highest pitch oi 
glory, and rendered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A noble emulation not to give place in merit to Sparta, the rive 
of Athens, and a keen jealousy of their glory, which durinff tb^ wa 
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with<tii« Fersnns-conUin^d itoetf .widiin due bouD4«i, vipre aniUiv 

itroi^.iQceiitiveito tb?^ AtAemaas, wWeverjr day made new e^U ^ 

The rewurds and bcMHoam grsAted \a tlioae who had diatii *Tuiche4 
themseiyee in battle { the aumumente erected in m^oi^ry of tne citir 
zeos who had died in the defeoee of their country} the funeral onu 
tioDB publicly pA)DQUDced in the midst pf the moat «,U|FU8t rdigiouf 
cereiaooiea, to read^ their aaises immortal :— -all cop^pired m tho 
highest degree to eternize the valour of the Athenians particularly, 
and to make fortitude a kind of law and indispenaable necessity to 
them. 

Athens had a law by which it was orcfamed,* that those whollad 
been maimed in war should be maintained at t!ie expense of the 
{Hiblic. The same favour was granted to the fathers lyad moti^rB, 
u well as to tlie chiklTen, of sochas' had ^fallen in battle, and Wt 
tkeir families poor and ^ot in « condition to support them9ctvto% 
The repubHc, like a good mother, generdusly tnok^tbem inlo h#r 
ctre, and fulfilled towards them all tihe'dulae•^«nd>preclll^d tbem 
illthe relief that Iheyieould have ezpec&d from tbeae-Wiho^e iodf 
they deplored. » . v.. ,. , 

This exaked the courage of the Atheniaas, .and tendered ^teir 
troops invincible, though not very Dumerousi In\tiie battle of Pk«> 
tft«, wheref'the army of the bfttbariana,; commanded by Mardoniua, ' 
conmat^d at the least of 3O0,CN)a men, and the united forces of Ibe 
^eeks of only 108,200 raen^ there were, in the latter on)y lOi,|dO0 
l^cedemonians, df which otie half wefe Spartans, that je to a^y* in* 
habitants of Sparta, Slid SOOO. Athenians. It iatsue, each. $f)iM(ai> 
brought witn him seven Hdlotd, whidh qiade in all 3fi/)00 men; but 
^ey were scarce eve^ reckoned as soldisfs*. - ;, , 

This shinitig merit, in point of martial valour, f^aevally acknpifrr 
hedged by the other states; did not suppress in their ndinds ^1 spnti? . 
loentsof envy and jealousy; as appeared. joiioe in relation to the 
l^cedsfioniana. The allies^ wiio were very mUch superior to then 
ia number, could with diffioolty endure to see themselves subjected 
to their order, and murmured against it in secret.: i- Ageeilfiua« king ' 
of Sp&rta , without "seeming toihare any* kiibwJedfe uiXhrnx. diflgu|9t« 
>S8embled'the whole army ; and afber iucving made, all the allied; sit 
^wn on one side, and the Lacedtetaonians by themselves on the 
otiier, he caused prbclanCifalioii-to be; made by «< hemldt that vSi smitba» 
I'^ns, carpenters, (and so on, through the other trades,) should 
rue up. Almost all the' al^ee did so, iind^not toe of ithe.l^aeeda>mo- 
iBsns, to 'Whom all trsdto' were probibited. . Agoailaus tben smiUiyg, 
l^ouiee, said he, how many more aoldief*9 Sparta alone Jumuhe^iflum 
^^rikt'ifUw'Alhea fo^^cA'^r*;, tbesebyiintiniatingjthat'to 1^ a 
good soldier, it was neeeaaary 4e ^ enlyi « 8old&er.i,:that tr^(9f 
oiverted tbe&rtiiiLirfW^la^piyingrhiaH^ |h«:[p>^on 

* Pint in Solvltf ^9$t,\}V\aL in Unas. p. S48,94ll.aj%f. f^^fWu >3ok»* P^*'* 

Vol. IV. 'H - - 



If^tcrtttt aifidfbe^teneeof war,jiiidifyrBVe(iited tus snooeedilif >flD4rdl 
)4 it a* ttioee who made it tlMir' soto butfinoss aod exercise.' . But 
A^eeilaus spoke and acted in that maimer iVom hie prejudice in &- 
votir of the Lacedtemonian education; (br indeed thoee whom he 
wished to consider only as' simple artizans, demoBstiated by tbeigla- 
rioUs victoriee t|iey obtained over the l^erekae^ and even.Sp«rta 
fteelf, that th(^y were by no means inferior to the Laoedsmonians, 
entirely soldiers as they were, either in vakfor or nihtafy knowledf^. 

• SECTION III. 

r 

; iPiflSmptkiiid ^f tioOfNi of vr*il^ Uw trnies of thfi Lacodfemoniana and Athenian* 
/ , were composed.' 

'' The aimiite both of Sparta and Athens were oompoaed of four 
eorts of troops; citizens, allies,:. mercenaneS) and al^vea. The 
M^rs were sometimes mairked in.jUie iajad, to distinguish them 
ftoai the slavies, who had that character impressed upon their fore- 
iMiad.^' Intefpreters believevthat if la in allusion to tlus double man- 
wfi of Tharkmg^ that tit ik said in the Revelatbn, that a)l were 
obliged to recevoe the mark of the becut in ihe rigl^ handj or in 
their fore/ieads f* >and 'that St. Paul says* of iiims^lf ;f I bear in my 
bedy themarkeof'the IjordJeem. • . "^ 

The citizens of Lacedcemonia were of two sorts 9 ; either those 
"vAo Inhabited Sparta itself^ aadwhojbr that reason were called 
6{ft[Mane^ or those who lived in the country. lo Lycurgus's Uo^e 
the- Spartans amounted to 9000, and the others to 3Qi/)00. This 
MtvhlM seems to have been somewhat dimimshed in the time of 
Xerxes, as Demaratus,' speakiil^ to him of the {jacedemooian 
troop, computes only 8000 Spartans. Ti^e latter were the flower 
of the nation; «,iid we may judge of ikn value they set upon them, 
• by> the anxiety tlje repuUic ezpreased for the 3 or 400 besieged by 
the Athenians in the small island of Sphacteria, where they were 
I tdren prisoners. The LacedaBmonians generally spared t|e troops 

of their country 'Tery much, and. sent onlv a fe^ of them, mto the 
armies ; b :it even these few constituted their chief strength. When 
a Lacedcfenionianr general was t^ed how m9.oy Spartans there were 
in the army ; he answered, as timny iu» are necetmry to repulse the 
enemy. They served the ctale at 'their own expense, ^md it 
was not till after a length, of time that tl^ey received pay from the 
public. I > 

' The grehtest number of the troops an thp two republics w^erq 
eompoeed of the wA/iie«, who were, paid, by the cities which seal 
thettii '' »■••., 

' The fbreiga troopB^who were paid by the r^ublic to whoaa ai^] 
th^'wet^ tailed iry were slyleZrJir(err<n<in«f. . 
' The Spa^Wns^evei^ mairclied ii;ithout H^n^ and we b^^ '^'^^ 
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ditt in (^ bfttde of PlatMB everr citiMn hUdtweti^. f ^Mk.\i$4 
fieve tbtt Uiit number wan • fixed, aor do 1 .well: eenprelMnll to 
vrhat service they were designed. It would have been very«bad polto 
cy to have put arms into the hands of so great a number of slatef, 
generally much discontented with their tnast'ers* harsh treatment of 
uem, and who consequently would have bad every thing to fear from 
them iita battle. Herodotus, however, in the passage I have cited 
from him, repres^ts them carrying arms in the field as light-armed 
soldiers. "• 

The infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers. Tlie one w?r6 
heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, balf-pikes, and tci- 
mitara; andof thes^ the main strength of the army consisted. ' The 
other were light-armed, that is to bay, wtth bows and dings. The^ 
were coinmonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon the wirigs 
u a first Hne, to shoot arrows, and fimg javelins and iftrnes at tSef 
eaemy; and when they had discharged, tbey retired through th9 
kef vals behind the battalions as a second line and continued their 
volleys. * 

Thucydides,* in describing the battle of Mantinc, 'divides the 
Lacedemonian troops in thip manner. There were seven regi- 
ments of four companies each, without including the Scirits, to tlUjr 
number of 600 ; these were horsemen, of whom I shall soon speak 
&rther. The oompany consisted, according to the Greek inter* 
pret^r, of 128 men, and was subdivided }nt6 Kbur squadrons, ea!di 
of t^rty-twp meii. So that a regiment amounted to 512 men, and^ 
the seven made together 3584. Each squadron had four tncllf in 
front and eight in depth, for that ^as the usual depth Of the 
^, which the officers might change according as circumstances 

iBquiised. ^ \' ''• 

The Lacedaemonians did not actually be^D to use eatalry till 
^r the war with Messene, where the^ perceived their Want of 
it They rauied their horse principally m a small city not 'fttrfrom 
Lacedaemon, called Scirot, from wnence these troops were deKibhn<« 
Dated Skiriiet, They Were always on the extremity of the' left 
ving, and this was their post by nght. i . i. 

Cavalry wag still more rare amongst the Athenians : thei sttna** 
tion of Attica, broken w'th abundance of mountains, was the eausd 
of this. It did not amount, after the war with the Persians, which 
was the time when the prosperity of Greece was kt the highest, to 
iQorethan 300 horse : but increased afterwards to 120O; a very small 
body, however, for so powerful a republic. 

I have already observed, that aaon|;8t the anciefits, as w^ 
Greeks as Romans, no mention is maoe of the stirrup, whiefa id 
rery surprising* Thej^ threw themselves nimbly on horseback > 

•Corpora mIUi "^ 

flhitjieiaiic In mfaot-^^JBrn* L sii« ft. 9teh 

And with % leap fit iteadr on tiie 1)0vm» 
• Thieyd. L r. p. 39Q, 



BohMoMB'tbehdnt^Minddimiriy to thatipi^cfioe, wouldJiencI hm 
iMeilogi to gif« ttb ftiiiBter the oppoztuni^ of ii»imtiii{f with more 



••„ . , loda h^cU&atiw <^|lani, rabpiiMii et ^riDOf 

m more,' index ii prcbeb<U'KandM« terga 
Cnnbta.-usa.JUL.d»0pt^CkUiE9U.Hmm. :. 

J Those wfiom age pz' wcajqieas renil^red heavy;) ipade 'M of a 
servant in mounting on horseback; in which they imitate^d the Per- 
sians, w^h whom (t wa^-.tho common- cuetoro.. Gracchus' caused 
haudscme atones to be ]JaceJ on .each side of the ^^at roads of 
JUiv at certain distances fropi one another, to help travellers to get 
on Of rseback without th^^ssistaoce of any body.* , 
; I am Surprised that |^e Athenians, expert 03 they were in the art 
of wax, did Qot perceive ihat the cavalry was the most essential 
part pf Army, especially in battles; and that some of their g^etierals 
^id. sot turn the^r attention that way, as Themistocles di() towards 
maritime afiTairs. Xenophon was well capable of rendering them 
9k jimUu,9i^ryice in -respect, to the. cavalry, of the importance of 
wtiicb ne'was perfectly ^ppriaed* He wrote two treatises upon this 
juliject; .one of ^kica re^ds the care, it is necessary to take of 
JDoraes,, and how tci.c^^qnire a knowledge pf them, <^ld .to break 
tl^eia; wiiicbi ha tt]:e^t^,mth a^onishing minuteness: and the other 
gjives instructions fQr'tr^intn|;.and exercising the troopefs them* 
^Jres^ both y ell wortjii.tte readijog pf all who profess atms. In 
ICfJatfer j|te siates^the.mea^s of placing the cavalry in honour, and 
jjfi ifiViJh ruxes upon ,the ixtf, muitary m general, which nlight be 

of.yery great use to allthpset wjho.are designed for the profession 

of arms. » . . ■ i .. - 

.; I hfyf ^ei^ ^rmase^, in Jiuosong over thia second treatise^ to 
see «^ y,h«t qareiAenophbn, {^.soldier and ^ pagan, recom^nends 
lhe.f if^ijCe of religion, ^a veneration for the gods, aiid the necessity 
o^i^ifpkfVfi^ th^ir.aid upon all occasions. He repeats this 'txlaxim 
iflnftbirt^ei) difiGerept places of a tract in other respects brief ejnougrh ; 
ana rightly judging that these religious insinuations might ^ive 
Q^QtO' people oSm^ffi he n^es a, kind of applogy for them, and ^on. 
ttibdiss the piece, with a ^j^eflection, which I shall repeat entire in thie 
plf^p^ ,Jf any o;^, say^ he^ v^qrirders tkat I insist so muck hert 
l^^on the necessity of 2i^>i/orjnin^^ any enterprise withotitjirst eneleu- 
votirin^tQ retk^ertke DiviuUy favourable. and propiiioiM^ let him. r^. 
fiect\ ihat there are in war a. thousand unforeseen ana^ hazdrdcnii 
fpf^ftC^urMy wA^emn the gmerals, vigilant/ to, take advantages t*nc 
^yiq^juspqiUs for ea^ other^ from the uncertainty of an eriewiy* 
moiions^iCqn ta^e no oth^counsj^l than thai of the^ gods, jybthin.^ I 
doubtful or obscure vnth Uiem. They unfold the future to whotn^a 
ener they please^ by^the^UMpettwn.ofAe en/trwUs^^^kfi«ssis^ by the *itvg 

j • t ,'■ F , / 

• Af Afioximt fJii ^lo/uoeic. /*'«<• «« rVt^ce*. p. 838. Thit "^^^^ afA^ttx^^ij^ 
■iiniilM a tervimt ^\i» \to\\fA his raaitor to mount po ho»«baek. - -^'' • 
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inff of birii^ iy virioru^ or im dnam»* JVbio ^^mtHj^ppaimie iktit 
ihe^ods oro i^are vmUhtd to iUumimUe ihe'^mmdm^ tuch as eofw«# 
them not only in urgent neeeiHtieSi but wKo at all timest and wkgn n» 
danfftr* ikreaten tkem^ render tfmtn aU the homage and ad^ndhn ef 
uhich Mtfy are capable. 

It i^flli worthy of thi» great man to gm the most importaBt of 
instructions to his son Gryflus, to whom be addreMes the treatise 
we mention, and who, acdording to the common opinion, was 
appointed to discipline the Athenian cavalry. / 

SECTION IV. 

Of maritime afikiz^ fle^, and naval Ibrcei* 

If the Athenians wete ihferior to the Lacedflenionians in cavalry, 
they hftd infinitely the advaritftge over them m naval afihirs ; and 
we have seen their skin in that department make them masters at 
sea, and ^ve them a great superiority over all the other states bf 
Greece. As this subject^ is very necessary to the understanding, 
many fHEeeages in history, I shall treat it rather more extenmvely 
than 1 have other matters, dnd shall make great use of what the 
learned Father Don BeMl^rd de Montfkueon has said of it in his 
1k>oIc8 upon antiqtiityv ' 

Tke principal parts of al^ip were the prow or hieiid, the pboji or 
stem, and the middle, ciiOediii Latih carim^ the hulk or waist/ ' 

The Prow was the part which projected beyond the wds/t or 
helly of the ship: it was generally Adorned wHh putntings ahd dif^ 
ferent sculptures of gods, men, or aniniak.' The heak, calleA fV>t<-* 
mm, lay lower^ andTevel with the- water : it was a piece of timher 
which projected from the prow, armed with a spike of brass, and 
sometioties of iron. The Greeks termed it t/ot/^xtj. 

The other end of the ship, opposite to the -prow, was called the 
Poop. Thett^e the pilot sat and held the helm, which Was an oar 
longer and larger than the rest. 

The Waist was the hoUow'of the vessel, or the hold. 

The ships were of two kinds; The one were rowed with oars, 
winch werd ships of war; the other carrieS sails, and were veijsefa 
of harden, intended ibr coinmer:re and transports. Both of thenr 
sometimes made use of oars and sails together, but that very tarely.^' 
The ships of war are also veiy of^en dalled long ships by authors^ 
and by that name distinffuished fVom vessels cf burden. 

The long ships were farther divided into two species : those which 
were called aauaricB nave»^ and were very light vessels, 111^ our 
brigantines; and those called only long ships. Tfie first wei^ 
usoally termed open Mij!>9, because they had no decks. Of thes<^ 
light vessels there were some If rger than ordinary, of which some' 
had 20, some 30, and others 40 oars, half |on one side, and half efl 
the other, all on the same line. 

The long ships, wl^b were used in war, weire of two sorts. Some 
H2 
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ImhI oidg(4Mie jra^.of oan cm cuchtfife; the otller8(2,tS, 4; 5^ or * 
^pwater. niwibef , aa &r fts 40 ; . but^ ih^at laat were lathet for afaow 
Siaa ttse^ ' . ^ .. 

'^ Ttidxloog ships of (me.raiik of osfB ^were called fij»^aoti / that is 
to/ay, uncovered, and had no decks; this distiiiffiushed thsmfjrom 
^e Aatfiphr<Utiy<iihkii had decks*. They bad only small piatforma . 
to, stapa on, at the head and Aern, in the time of action.' 

Thfctships most commonly used ia the battles of the. ancieiitB; 
were those which caijied from three to five rauks.or benches of 
oars, and were called triremes and qtdnqueremet. 

It is a great question, and has given occasion for abundance of' 
learned dissertations, how these benches of oars were disposed. 
Some will have it, that they were placed at length, like the ranks 
of oars in, the i^odern galleys. .Others maintiiin, that the bencbes 
of the biremeq, triretnes, quinqueremes, and so on' to the number of 
40 J9 soi^e ve^els, were; one fibove another. To support this* last 
opinioQ, innumerable passages are cite4 from anqient authors, which 
seem to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are considerably cor- 
roborated by. the evidence of Trajan!s piUar, which represent^ these 
ranks ooe above another. Father Mg^t&ucon^ however^ (tvers, 
that all the persoos of greatest skill in smifX afiairs whom he had 
consulted, declared, that the thing conceived in that mapner seemed 
to thi^m utterly- i^x>possibsl^. But reasotmPig is a weak proof a^rainst 
the eicp^r'ience of 'so. masy age9, oon&niedJby so many tuithor^. It 
is .true, that in 9i4mitting these^ronks of ears to be disposed perpen- 
dicult^ly one abovo. another, it is not easy to oonofprebend how they 
could b^wo^kedi but;in the biremes and triremes of Trajun's pillar, 
tiie lower ranks are plap^d obliquely, and as it. were rising by 
deffrees*. '/ , 

In ancient times^ ships with several ranks of oars were not known: . 
they mtde use of long ships, in. which the.rowetS) howev^er numer- 
o^a thpy • were, worked all i^pon the same line. Such^was ^ the. fleet 
which the Greeks sent against Troy.* Itiwaseqmpo^;of 1200 
sail, amonff. which the g^y^<of Bceotia had, each 120 meo^and 
tho«e of Fmlo«tetes 50; and this no 6 :bt /denotes theg^ate^tl^nd 
smallest vessels. Their galleys biad .':<o decks, but;.we?e bi^iH Vk» 
common boats; v^hicH is. still :pr'>ctised, sa^a Thucydiides, by < the 
l^atea, to prevent their being so soo^ discovered at a distaiie^. 
. The. Corinthians ^e said io haYA been the. first who <^ang^ t^e 
form of ships if ai^d instead of simple galleys made yesiels< with 
three, ranks, in order to add, by increasing the number>iij^,oars, to 
th/e swiftness aad impetuosity of their ^notion. Th^ city, advan- 
^^usly situated between two,9eaa, was well adai})ted for;Com- 
9^ree, and served as a staple for merchandise* After itheir exain^e, 
ibe. inhabitants of Corcyr«, and tbbs|tyrant8 of Sic&y, equi^^ed fiso 
matrf'galleys oj? fhree (b^pches, a little belbre the war ng^oal thfi 
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PorsiuMU Itv^ about theaame tine! that tke AtliepJAnft, aaHnitfd 
by the <£>rci])le ezhortatiooB of Thenjiatod^, ^ho fiw^aaw the w»r 
whiqk «oon after br<^e out, built ahipa of the aame fiNcm, thowg & 
even then the deek did no^ reach the whole length of the TeBeel; 
and from thenceforth they applied thamiielvee to naval afiairs with 
incredible ardt^ur and auccess. 

The beak of the ,prow (roitrum) was (hat part of the vessel of 
which. most use was made in sea-fights. AxibtoD of Corintlf per* 
suaded the Syracusans, when their (Uty was besieged by the Athe« 
niansi to moke their prows lower and shorter ; which adf ice gained 
* them the victory. For the prows of the Athenian vessels being 
very high and very wepjc, their beaks struck only t^ parts above 
Hater, axid foa-ithat reasqn 4id little damage to the fiJviny's ships; 
whereas those of the Syracusans, whose, prows w^e strong and 
low, and their beaks level "with ihe water, ollen sUtak, at a single 
blow, the triremes of the Athenians. .'. 

Two sorts of people served on boa];d these .gralleys. The<»ne 
were employed in steering and working the shtp, who were the 
rowers, remises, and the mariners, nauia. The rest were soldiers , 
intended for the fi^ht, and are denoted in Greek by the word 
hri/0^tT«M. This distuiction did not prevail in the early timca, when 
the same persons rowed, fojught, and did all the necessary work of 
the ship, and this was al^ not wholly disused in later days. Foi 
Tbucydides,f in deeoribin^ the arriva} of the Athenian Heet at -the 
small island of Sphacteria, observes, that oidy the rowers 'of the 
lowest bench remained in.the ships, and that the rest went on shore 
with their arm0. 

1. The condition of the rowers was verv hard and laborious. I 
have already said that the rowers,; as well as mariners, were all 
citizens andfueemen, and not slaves or foreignerat, as in these days. 
The rowers Were distinguished by their several steges. The lowev 
rank were called thalamittBy the middle zugH(»^ and the highesi 
thrctnitCR, ^Thucydides remarks, that the latter bad greater pay 
than the rest, because they worjied with longer and heatier oaca 
than those of the lower benches. It seem^ that the crew,| in ordec 
to pull in concept, and with greater regularity^ weee sometimA 
guided by the singing of a man, and sometimes by the sound of ati 
mstrument; and thid grateful hafmony served n6t only to regulate 
thb ix^tion of 4heir oajs, but to diminish and scoth .their toil. > 

It is a question amQitgst the l0amed, whether there was only ome 
man to every, pa^ in th^se great ships, or. several/ as in the gaU^a 
of these days. — What Thucydi^es observes coReenungfthe pav <^f 
the thranitee', seems to imply that they worked single. For if others 

• : ' . . 1. 

• Diod. 1. xiik p. 141., t Tbucyd. 1. iv. p. 27q. . , 

t Muncam naturt^ ipsa vi4et)ir ad tolerandoe f%cili(Ui laborea vehiU muneri nobis dediMe. 
Siqutdem et remkee p^aotus bortatar : nee Boldm in iia operibus, in <inihu0 pluriuoi coo^tiw 
prseunta a1tqu& juctfbdft voce conspirat, led etiam singuloram fatigatio qaaaiUbet s« x^ 
modulatione.Bolatuz.1 ^'^mtil. 1. i. c. lUi. 
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y litfl Bhared the Wtok with thtitn, vrh^rt^te had thiiy greft€er pay 

given them than those wtio managed an oar alone, as the latter had 

at mach, and perhaps more of the labour than they? Father Mont- 

faucon believes that in the vessels of more than five rank^ there 

^ might be several men to one oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and eothmanded the vessel, 
, was called naucleruBy and Was the principal officer, "the Second 
was the pilot, gubemator; his place was in the poop, where he held 
the helm in his hand, and steered the vessel. His skill consisted in 
knowing the coasts, pbrts, rocks, shoals, and especially the winds 
and stars ; for before the invention of the compass, the pilot had 
nothing to diMct him during the night but the stars. 

% The siMiers who fought in the ships were armed almost in 
the same manner with the land forces. There was no fixed num- 
b/er. The Athenians,* at the battle of Salamis^ had 180 vessels, 
and in each of them eighteen fighting men, four of whom were 
■ archers, and the rest heavy-armed troops. The officer who com- 
manded these soldiers was called T{/)>(et{;^«r, and the commander of 
the whole fleet, fAdfAf^ot a-r^ATnycf, 

We cannot exactly ascertain the number of soldiers, mariners, 
and rowers, that served on board each ship ; but it generally amount- 
ed to 200, more or less, as appeaits from Herodotus's estimate of the 
Persian fleet in the time of Xerxes, and in other places where men* 
tion is made of that of the Greeks* I hiean here the great vessels^ 
the triremes, which were the species most in use. 

The pay of those who served in these ships vari«id very mnch at 
diflTerent times. When the younger Cyrus arrived in Asia,f it was 
but three oboli, which was half a diachma, or five-pence; and the 
treaty between the Persians and Laeedsmonians was concluded at 
that rate ;| "which gives reason* to believe that th% tisaal pay was 
three oboli. Cyrus, at Lysander!s request, added a fourth, which 
made sixpence-haM^nny a defy. It' was of^en' raised to a whole 
drachma,! about ten-pence French. In the fleet fitted out against 
SicUy, the Athenians gave, a drachma a day to th^ troops. The 
sum of sixty talents,|| which the people of Egesta advanced to the 
» Athenialis monthly K>r the maintaining of sixty 8hip8,ir shows that 
the pay of each vessel for a month amounted to a talent, that is tosaiy, 
to about 140/. ; ■ which supposes that each ship's company consisted 
of 200 men, each of v.hom received a drachma, orteiJ-Jjence, a day. 
As the officers' pay was higher, the republic pei^baps either fur- 
nished the overplus, or it was deducted oat of the Uotai of the sum 
' advanced for a vessel, by abating something in th^ pay of thte pri- 
vate men. 

The same may be said of the land troops as has been said of the 

' • PluL in Themist. p. 1]9. f Xenoph. ITiBt. 1. i. p. 441. 

t Thislreaty stipulated that the Persians should pay thirtymina) a month for «acb ahin 
which was naif a talent : the whole amounted to three oboli a day for everj man riiat 
•erved on board. 

$ Tbucyd. 1. vi. p. 431. || About 8,400i. sterling If Tbuc^d. 1. ▼!. p. 414, 
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«eai»M, eMapt Ihat ^e e«v«fary had- double that .pty. Il «ppwT9 
that the ordinary pay^f the foot wu three oboli a day, and thatil 
wad aag-mented according^ to timqa and occaeiooa* ThimbioD the 
LaceooNnbnidi^,* when he majtched against Tiaaaf hernee, prooHMd 
a darick a month to eac)i soldiez, two to a captain« and four to th<i 
ooloDela. Now a darick a month is four oboli a day. Tbd yoongar 
Cyrus, to animate hit troops, who were disheartened by t^ idea of 
a too long march . instead of one darick, promiaed one and a half to 
each soldier, which amounted' to a drachma, or tei-penco French^ 
ft day. 

It may be asked how the LacederooDitfis, whose iron coiA, th« 
only upecies oarrent anonffst themi would paas nowhere else,-pould 
maintain armies by sea and land ; and where they foimd roop^y for 
their subsistence. It is net to be. doubted but they raised it, a^ the 
Athenians did, by contributions from their allies, and stiU more frooit 
the cities to which they give Uberty and protection, or fronv those 
they bad conquered from thrir enemies. Their second fund for 
paying their met and armies wasrthe aids which they drew £rom tho 
king of Persia, as we have seen on several occasions. . 

SECTION V. 

f . - 

Mealiw ehutetsr of Um Atkeo itpi. 

PMarch wiU furnish us with almost all the leading features upon- 
this head. Every body knows how well he succeeds in -copymg: 
nature in his portraits, and how well Calculated he was to tface the 
character of a people, whose genius and, manners he had trtudied 
with so profound an attention. 

J.f The people of Athens^ says Plutarch, are eanty provoked 1& 
an^eTj and or easily induced to resume tentinlentt of benevolence <md 
compassion. History supplies us with an infihity of examples of 
this ki^d : the sentence of death passdd against the inhabitants of 
Mitylene, wid revoked the next day : the condempatjoih of the tett 
generals, and that of Socrates,— both followed with an immediato] 
repentaince and the most lively grie^ 

If. They are better pleased wiihformng a prompt decirion^^ mti^ 
almost guessing at the result of an affair ^ than with giving themsehet 
leisure to bs iri/ormed in il thoroughly, and in all its extent* 

Nothing is more surprising than this circnmstance in their thnri 
racter, which it is very liard to conceive, as it seems almost inere* 
dible. Artificers, husbandmen, soldiers, marinere, are generafly A' 
keavT kind of people, and very dull in their conceptions; but tbe 
people of Athens were of a quite different turn. They had natnndlyi 
ft penetration, vivacity, and even delicacy of wit, that sorprisev us. 
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I buteiilreiidjrnieiitfoiied what hsppcOMdto The(i|xhn0(iii» He wai 
eheapehing scmiothingf of aa ol^ woman of Athena thaC sold herba;* 
.^, Mr*Sir^mg^er, said she, .yoi* §kall iui home UJor Uh* He waa 
tnuefa aotiyriaed to aoe himself treated as a stranger, ^o had passed 
almost his whole' life at AtbeDS, and piqueff hknself upon excelling 
all others in the ^egance of his language. It was,, however, from 
that she knew he waa not of her oonntiy. We 'have- seen that the 
Athenian soldiers knew the fine passages of the tragedies of Euri- 
pides by heart. Besides, these artificers and'SoIdkarB, from assisting 
at the public deliberations, were versed in affairs of state, and un* 
derstood every thing at baif a word. We mav Judge of this from 
the orations of Demosthenes, wboee style we know is> ardent, n«r 
vousv and concise.. 

ni. Am they are naturally inclmed to relieve per9on$ <fa law con- 
li^n and mean circtmutaneeif^ are they /and of C0nvertaMonM 
ieatoned Hfith pleaemntry^ and ccdcuiated to make people laugk*\ 

They assisted persons of a mean^ coiidition,^ becapae frc»n such 
they had nothing to apprehend in regard to their liberty, and saw in 
them the characters of equality and resemblance with themselves. 
They loved pleasantry, and in tliat showed they were men ; but 
men abounding with good.Qatjweeapd indulgence, who UDderstood 
raillery, who were not proue to take offence, nor over delicate in 
point of the respect dne to them. One day when the assembly was 
li^Iy foroied, and, the -people ha4 already token their p][aces, Cleon, 
aller having made them y^%\i liis coming a, gx^dX while/appeared at 
last with a wreath of fiowersuponJiis hea(), and desired the people 
to adjourn their deliberations to the next day : For to-day^ said he, 
/ have btuinest, I have been tacrifidng to the gode, and am to en- 
tertam eom» strainger^ ntyfriande, aJk suj-per^ The Athenians, set- 
ting up a lau£rh, rps^, |nd broke up the assembly. At Carthage, it 
would have oost ko^ inan his iife, who had presuov^d to vent such 
a pleasantry, and to, take such a libertv with a proud,} haughty, 
jealous, mocose, people, little dis{)o$ed by nature to cultivate the 
graces, and still }ess inclined to humour. Upon another occasion 
the orator Stratocles, having informed the people of a victory, and 
in.ooBsequeDce caused sacrifices to be offered, three days after news 
came of the defeat of the army. As the people, expressed their 
discontent and resentment upon the false information, he asked 
thei9) of what they had to complain^ and vohjii harm he had done them^ 
t» mating them pate three dqyj more agrpeably than they would eUe 
handone? 



I « 



**Cain Theophrastaa pereontarahirex anietilA qu&ttdtm, (qnanti aliquid irMkderet,e» 
i«t|M>iidiMet Ula, atqua iddidlawr^ HMpM,>poa potos niMrlt; talit molatU, «e noa^Au- 

Sre l»0ii4tia fpflci^m, 9u:«,»tat|ein a^eret Athenis, oi^tim^que lo^ueretur. CU, de Gar 
rat, n. 17. ' 

t'Xtnoiili. cto Athsff; Rep. fistlH. i -.^ 
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IV m. Thiy<irt pUcued with hearing themailves praited, ahd^ 
readUp beop to he ridiculed or criticised^ Tine lea/Bt iM^uakitaiice 
with Aristophanes and Demosthenes will show, with what addteifl 
and effect they employ^ praises and censuiie with "regard to the 
people of Athens. 

Whea the repablic enjoyed peace and tranquillity ,f says tke ikme 
Plutarch. in another place, the Athenian people diverted themsel^^s 
with the orators who flattered theor; bat in important affairs and 
emergencies of the state, they became seriMis, and gave the pfB- 
Terence to those whose custom it had been to opposie then nnjust 
desires; sach as Pericles, 'Phdcion^ and Demosthenes. - ; *' 

V. They keep even those who govern Vum in awe, and show ihelt 
htsmarnty even to their enemies.^ 

The people of Athens made ^;ood use <^ the talents of those who 
distinguished themselves by their eloquence and prudence ; but they 
were full of saspicion, and kept themselves always on their guard 
againsttheir superiority of gehius and ability; they took pleasure 
in restraining their courage, and kseening their ^lory and reputa- 
tion. This may be judged from the ostracism , which was instituted 
only as a curb on those whose merit and popularity ran too high, 
and which spared neither the greatest nor the most worthy persons. 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner innate 
in the ALZienisns, made them extremelv jealous and apprehensive 
for their liberty with regard to those who governed. ^ 

As to virhat relates to their enemies, they did not treat them with 
E^ur; they did not make an insolent use of victory, nor exercise 
any cruelty towards the vanquished. The amnesty decreed after 
the tyranny of the Thirty, shows that they could not forget the in- 
jories which they- had undergone from them.. 

To these different characteristics, whkb Plutarch unites in the 
same passage of bis works, some others may be added, extracted 
principally &om the same author. .' 

VI. It 'was from this fund of humamty and benevolence,} of which 
I have now spoken, and which vf as natural to the Athenians, that 
they were so attentive to the rales of politeness, and so delicate in 
point of decorum; qualities one woul4 not expect to find amongthe 
common people. In the war against Philip of Maeedon,|| having 
intercepted one of his couriers, they read all the letters be oarried, 
except that from Olympias* his wife, which they returned sealed up 
vid unopened, out of r^ard to conjugal love* and secrecy, the rights 
of whieh are sacred, and ought to be respected even ahiongst ene- 
mies. The same Athenians having decreed that a strict search 

t Plat, in Pbocion. p.746. 

t ^/i%^f ftf-TiF ttV/* TZfi^ofrttf^ tlrtt ^iXxxrB^oriroe i^xO ''''^^ «*«Xi^/«F. 
$ JlaTg/oF ain-o^ti xa) ^dfA^UTor h to ^t^dvBgefitot. ' In Pek^. p.S80.. 
y Pint, in Demetr. p. 866. 
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I » ' ■ 

!> ffhduld be made aftei: the |>re8ent6 disbdbuted by Haipalti^ajiSoiigst 
tiie otfaJtorsi would oot suffer the house of CaUicIeA, who Was latety 
miirried, to be Yi«ted» out of reel^ect tor hffi bride, not lon^ brought 
heme. Suoh behaviour is not v«ry common ; and upon Bke^occa* 
sions people do not always stand upon forms and politeness^ 

VII. The taste of the Athenians for ^all arts and sciences il too 
w/$U known to require dwelling lon^ upon it in this place. But ^e 
cfinnot see, without admiration, a peopJe, composed for the most 
pa^as I havesa^.d before, of artbans, hnsbandmen, soldiers, and 
maricqrs, carry de/icacy pf taste in levery lund to so high a decree 
of perfection^ which seems the peculiar, attribute of a more extJted 

'Condition and a nobler education. > 

VIII. It is no less wonderful, thatthis people should have had 
such great views,"^ and Hsen so high in their pretensions. In the 
war 'which Alcibiades made them undertake, filled with vast pro* 
jeots and unbounded hopes, they did not confine themselves to the 
taking of Syracuse or the cotiquest of Sicily, but had already grasp- 
jed Italy, Peloponnesus, iiibya^ the Carthaginian states, and the em- 
pire of the sea as far as the Pillars of Hercules. Their enterprise ' 
failed, but they had formed it; and the taking of Syracuse, which 
seemed no great difficulty, might have enabled them to put it in 
^execution*''' . , ..' ; ^ 
t IX* The > same people, so greats and, one may say, so haughty in 
their projects, .had nothing, w that character, in oUier respects- In 
.what regarded the expenee of the table, dress, furniture, private 
buildingd, and, in a ^n^ord, private life, they wece frugal, simple, mo- 
dest, and poor» but sumptuous and magnificent in every thing pub- 
lic and capable of doing, honour to the state. Their victories, 
conquests, wealth, ^nd continual communication, with the people of 
Afia Minor^ introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain 
profusion amongst them. . Xenopbonf observes, that a citizen could 
not be distingutsbed fr6m a slave by bis drees. The richest inhabit 
Iant9 and the most, fattmus generals were not ashamed to go to mar- 
ket themselves. 

X. It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and formed 
so many persons who excelled in tlie arts of war and government ; 
in philosophy, (eloquence, poesy, painting, sculpture^ and architec- 
ture: to have furnished alone more great men me very department 
than any other city of the World ; if, pmiaps, wc except Kome,. which 
had imbibed her information from Athens,.«nd knew how to apply 
her lessons to t^e b^ adv«iptaf|re:{ to have been ia ^torae sort the 
school, and' tutor .off almost the wbole uoiversis; to have setved, aad 
still continue to serve, as the model for all na,tions which pique them- 

* .Uryct ^jo|r»i, fjii-yo^mf of^tytrtti, Plut. t De Rep. Athttiu|k.tt9. 

i GriDcia capta feram victorem cepit, et arte* 
« lDttt4Et.a«taf ti Latio, U0rat. J^UUi.i^.^. 

^ Greeoa takcui, took her savffe vict6fe* hearti^ , , ^ . 

' And poii&ed rustic Latium with her arti. t T.. . 




tigp8,o^|henjm4,.; ; / ,/. r.;; ^ Z" . | "^ ' '" - ; 

XL) J shiUl.p^pplu^e'this, cl^j^riptioii 6f\)i^ AtheDiiuiB i^UfK one 
mfife attribute whic^ ^can^ot ))c d^qi^d'theWtod ippeara ^iferiUjr 
iQ/«iU t^eu ^ciioDdfq^ ent^rpxi8e8.;"iUifl thit le, tbdr ardient love of 
liberty* TJuis |ir4i8 their da^Uag paaeion. and the main-fijprin^ of their 
policy* i^e ^ee ti\^m, fra^^ th^ coiqmettcement pf thb wt(t with 
the rer^ifins, 6«(9ji4ce ^very thing j^o the liherty of Greece. * Th^ 
^{I^AA^n, .wit]iou4.thj^ l^t h^it^tic|n,^ their land^, estate!?, 'cRy, aiia 
housea, n^d Tef»ove to tl^eir ships, in order to ifight the coihihon citfB^ 
my» wlMjse.view'w«^to,eiQ8kve the^ii. ',A^ dlar cotild be moi^ 
gV>rioijuafbr Athen8^.than that in which, Whto' all thel allies wei*^ 
trembling at the vast offers made her ^y the Mfi)^ bf^Persia, she ai^ 
swewd ' 
ai)d 

sQiU^qnent^ Ijfa^titbe .Atheaiaiis not^onfy tfecaJxi^i the buiwarittVf 
Greece, but preserved the rek of Eiiropei; ana all the Western woM» 

Th^jgijeat.guali^es.were piiq^l^d Vit'hi great d^ects, ofteb'the 
yeiy xi^^/^ca^of th^ sucXais we biajj? imagine in il^ilctu^iiYg; l%br, 
ineongU^/.cp^pfi^dous people, aa vf ere tlie AtM^ 

,..,,.. ;.,.,„,, sEc.T'ipNyi. ,/.'■._ ^ ;; • 

'- Common eliaftoft^ of tU L«e«d#iaQaiMM.iDAAthwilaa». 

I caniaot. lefiige ^givppg i^jplaqf tierp^to what M. Boaiuet say^ upon 
the cbai|«e^r ofitbe.X<4^q^9fl^9nian«j an(^. Athenians. The passage 
^loi^gfb^irfwiUnotjiiPpMf.^i afia wil^ include all that is wanti^ 
to A pqrfectrikfv^iedgO' 191 /t^ genius of bojth those states. 
' AMogist all .J the yepv^Uca of which Greece \vkB coni]!x)Bed) 
Athens and LA^oda^nwn, yrere undoubtedly the princif^aJl. No peOr 
pie could. liav«i(B9f^ wit than thie Athenians, nor moVe$9lid aense 
than the I4i;edfepij99^ns. Athens affected pleasure; the Lacedoe- 
monian way tf life was hard and laborious. Both loved gfory tel 
liberty; bW libeity^at Athena, tendi^ to Jicentio'iisness : ^d, con- 
trolled ibyietevereliajire^tt Lacedfemon, the- more restrained itv^as at 
homa^ ibbe mofe ardenV itrAva^, to extend itself by ruling abroad. 
Athfioa- wished. also- to reigni but upon another pnncible, iji whiidh 
interest bad a-ahftfR with, felory. Her citizens fexc^elied in th^-aft 
of naviga^n, rand.bjgr apyeireiffijfy at sea had eiiricbed'her. ,' To 




fying it. On the contrary, at Lacedsemon money Was in'bont^^ 
Vol. IV 1 
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Ail 911 iOie .]awi|.iende| uim&e the fitter ti ni3K^¥^tB(^, ufartid 
^ory Was Oie sole object that en^ossed the'tmnd^' 6f fi^r e^tkend. 
Firooi theijice 9be nat^raQy affected dominion; and* the ih^re/ebe 
ff9» a]bpve interQ3ty,tk^,pi6re she iba|i6dn6d h'^^elf to -Ambition'. 
'^' LaQedflemon, jfrom h^r tqgul^i* life, was ^^ach^ an^Mdetermhiate 
in her maxjms ,and ni[easiires. " Athens was* more liV^lj ,^M ac^Eive^ 
And wc^.pppple tpo^fiiuctj in^ asters'.', Fhilpsophv and tnie kws'had 
indeed the xnoof .^appy efi^cC^^upon stlch ekquiMtelAitufal parts as 
Cheire^ but. reason j^fone wis not papable 6r K^piyirff them witbm 
due. Jboiindp. A wise ,4t)t>eniafi!*' who knew adrnffaWy the gt^oMi 
of, his country, informs u^, that Tear 'wa^ heceteary te tfcft'se too ar- 
ideii^ and free spirits |' and.thkt it was impossible to ^^tn them, 
after that the victory at Sa!iamis''had remcftr^d their fbars. of the 
^^relaDs. ... ,. . . , ' * . ' • 

i: Two tihrnSf lh^n» P^iped lliem;'; the glory df thfeir ^eat acl*6nS 
AO^ tfte^ supposed 9jEjcqnJy of their prjesent corjditiortv TKc' magis- 
trates \yer^ no lop^^x £e^,Tdj and ts Tersla Wa^ afllieted' V^ith'ex- 

cc^ye slaveiy, so At^^psi-J^'^y® ?^^^» 1^^^^^®°^^^ *^ the^vilsof 
excessive liberty. ' '•' " '" '^ ' ' ,.^-,-. ,.., .,..,• 




contrariety 
patibility of their humours^ r^ , , ,^, 

The Grecian cities wei'e uriwunng t6 submit to the dominion of 
either the oii<e<orith^ otiietii.&SybesiAcyi; tj|iij|,^^^ach was desirous ot 
pr^rving, tbgjr Jib^pty, theyfourid thp empire of those two repub 
ted too grievous to beaK' '*' Thift onfift Lfidefetftoffittlis \^e^6eveTe. 
Th^t people we?e obseWed'^;© fiSiffe^tlVefeWrig'alrnok bnJt«l' in theii 
character." A government .too rf^id,f ''aWd a iHfe to^i^abortbaSyren- 
^ef.ed t^eir tempers too haughty" austi/fi," and inip^rf«lu&ihipqwieT I 
pe^id^s whic^^^ they could' never ekpe(bt^6'!5\e m p6afc3 tUfder the 
in^^enc^jpf a' city, which being formed Ibi'war, cttulo aot fcopporl 
its|^lf, but b^ continuing perpetually in armil '' ®i that the ILacrediB* 
moniany were desirous bf at^taiiitng to .comih&ttd j -and all the \^ovk 
>yere afraid they should'do Bo.t ' " i 'v* •• 

^he Athenians were nattirally ihor^ ttiild aftd^igt^eable** No 
tiling was more deljIpHtful to behbld than theirMfcity, m w4iic(h feasti 
anfJigarTiesy^ere' perpetual; where Wit, liberty, aln'd the Various paa 
siom, of meh daily exhibiteti *^ew objects': but tile ineq^iality oi 
their cof^uct disgusted their allies, ^nd wa^'stiil ihord insupportable 
t9,jtjheir'pwri sub^ecti' It was ii^ossiW^ for them not to experi 
^noe. the"ext,rayagance and caprice of a flattened people ■; ' that' is t 
i(^x!,,aecprding to f'Jato. somefhing morie dangerdus th<rtiith« saui 
e^fi^k^jJi^cevitiitedfe^ '* i • - 
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Tfaefle two citief did not pen^uft Greece (o continae in repoee. 
We have seen .he Peloponnesian and other wars, wh^h' were al« 
ways occasioned, OT'f<xomkti^Jbf^S»tf§§iim>sj of Lacedemon and 
Athene. But the same ijfBiiaym^ which involved Greece in 
troables, supported it in some measure, and preven^^sd its falling in- 
to dependance upon eitherthe 'bng^'Dr tlre^her of those repubhcs. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of Greece: and ac- 
cordingly the whole mystery of their politics consisted in keeping 
up thoee jealousies, and fomentiagi those divisions. Lacedrmon, 
which was the most ambitious, was the first that rave them occa« 
sion:-^ p'^!^ port i» th^ qp Viels f&t^ Gre^k^* Xb«Ff PffWiUA 
them Mnf tli^ me v«e^oftiUingliAmselvis iUUhlf delirlle 
nation ; and, industrious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, 
they waited only the opportunit^i^ crush them altogether. The 
states of Greece,* in their Wars, already regarded only the king of 

eminencc,'^ffin!PtlC^')i»r affe£dyi«CKon^ the 

number of his subiects. But it was impossible that the ancioit 
spirit of Greece sMdld^ilAtHrch/iveiiWh^tt'ihejMi^ere upon the point 
01 falling into slavery, and the hands of the barbarians. 

The petty kings of Greece ugdc|i;tpok to oppose this gpreat king, 
and to ruin his empire. With a small army,f but bred in the dis- 
cafdine Wff rhave related, A|;esilai)s, king of Sparta, made the Per- 
tt«ns^.tr||iiibl^ ii^,^8ia''j^itii0r^^and showed it w^ ii6t impMIble to 
snbvcfflt'itfaeir. power. ' The divjsionfe of Ntjteece.alon^' but k «6^ tcf 
hisc^ii^.,. Tiie^'fftmous retrefii.of the' f«,OWO',.wfto,'aft^''th«^ 

deitJ^,4!5*e^|;QV^g^^^ 
Persian 



sj^de^fteir w^^^ fe! W.'Kostile hjlariner'^brotrift' the WkdW 
enipir^^a.ipa VeW int|p their own cdAtitty {'that adt^n, I 



Aw forces wiien umled. . ' " ' '.•' '.'!' '^^'■-. . 

We Shan see, in t^e series of ttiis l^istOi^, 'by ^'^^ ^tBbdti 
Philip^ king pf MacedQn,^'takinff adyatitage of ttiese divSioHfe buc«t 
ceeded at .lepffth, partly Sy adt&ess and partly 'by fbitjfe; in-iiiy$^g 
hijDself' lit(le less than the sovereign of Greece^ adSj'by'wbatWtetths 
lie oblige4.the wholet.natio'n to ^tirch under his cofotir^ itg^inst thd 
common, e^ffff, ^iiat' he had onlv planneiil, his 'son' ^lei^tidei' 
bxoogbt to ^rrection; anct showed to th^ w6iidering woJ^ld' htfw xtAi^h 
ability tffid i^^^ <^vail a^^i'fijst the ihbet namerOus arihieti Iknj'tho 
flttjfc foriaaifJaWe, preparations. ' ;' . ' ^'^;^ ' ' ;" ; 

" -• '• ••'rriF V, . yi ■ i*'.i-; I.. .•',{,, if . fell' ••.(•i /J 
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j«.lT .I'M. •j":;^ ir i.f ifv V) .^^i '■■ ., -r. -•;'♦ --Iro 1^' J .> 
. p. i>' •! /»ii.^ ;Vr •'.tj ■. u; .. ti / •) • • .'i *,? -v.. 'i; 'i.. ■ 

Jiiioq odt { .r . 'TYUANTS.OF .&¥ftA£USBt ■ .. •^"•^ ■ « 

.;;,S^'r^ yew lif^ ^^9^^ )unce1SyraQi»§^liad regafhed lUlibefty 
bjr ^^xpl^ipn of ^e finyify qf Geljip. Jpne^ieyentfi whijcli •passed 



djuiiaku^^bai,)^e];y'%lm Sic^iiy^^excebt^tli^ invj^ioh^of the AthmaTis, 
a^^,orpQ,gr,efitiupajpri^ litde J^n9jvii/; but tkos^ wfiyi^RW 

%|e,bigb]^iii(jfre^^ff,^a m^ke apejicj^ for thfe'cfi,tts'm : 1 Waft th€ 



ijeigwii 91 IJi^^ysipa^me father apd^jgij, ^jp^stntjs^b^'lSjrrti^ipfe^ •iHHeifiTsI 
i£.v^pip\ go^Yf rfjed ^tihy-eight years, and t^e 9tlj[6i; tweU^,^in alt 




_ gr( 
tKejMi'tw.enty of tlie Dreceiliiig vofum^ir 
,,, J^^hjbtory wulfpxesfint to pur vjew a senos of t(ie rao^ txlioui 
j^iilfcwid^riiB^'tnpugli'itiib'ounAp at tfee ^inetime with iijstruc 
twn...,When oflr'jtji^j ope sulo \y^ hchoW a prihce,f the declarct 
fn^|»«t9f/^^%5^» ll'^f^^^? and Jaws, tre^mricr tinder his feet the mos: 
^^d)/|ghtetpf na^wjr^ and religjpn^^ih'fljctftigr' the Wo^t ^hiel tOr 
mfiqte,uix)ii J^ subjects* ^eh^i^jUng soiri^e, barning ptherffffot- \ sjHgb 
wora, aeiighting and feasting himself With1iunian*blfkMl.^rid grtti 
fying his inhuman cruelty with the sufferiiig^lMid tiiifetffek'df ef eri 
age and con4|li(ttQ.: I say, wli^.^yir^ fc^boW sj^cb an joJ)j^ct, can wi 



^ After having been expelled for nwre than ten yean, he reaaeeoded the throne, an 
reicned two or three Tears. 

f Erit Dionysios illic lyrannai, libertatis, JiistitiB, lefum exittum — Aliee nret, alioe vei 
lieralMt, alios oh levem otthnsam jabehit detroncarU Senee, de CnueL ud Mttft. c xvii. 

Banfuine humano noo tantdm gaudet, sed paccUitr; sed et vuppliciu omaiiun »tatui 
erudeUtatem ioMtiahUem explet. Id, it Benef. 1. vi^. 0. 19. , 
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deny a troth, vblcb the Pafan woild itself hath confeeeed, and which 
Platarcb takod occasion to iMrUQ^in Bpeaking of th^ tyrants of 
Sicily: That Grod in his anger gives Mch princes to a people, and 
n&kefl use'df tiie- impious anditho wieked to pttnisblh^^dikf and 
the crimipal.^ Qn the, other side, vyhefr the .same prince, th^ d^ead 
ud terror ofBj^apuse, is peitoetuall v unxioils and tr^hibling for ^aa 
own life, an^ a'bai^dpned.by aay ana iiijg^ht to PBmor8e.anf tef^ret. 
cm find »o person in.his wliole stat^, ndt even his wiyes and Ihil- 
dren, in whom he can confide; who iv'iTT not exclaim yith Tacmis,* 
ThalUisnQt loUfioul rea$on the' oracle of vbU£[om hoi declared^ That 
iflhe hearts of tyrants coutd be teen^ we should Jm4 them torn in pieces 
^iOiathfmand evils; it being certainy that the body. does noi' suffer mort 
frm stripes and torments^ than the minds of such wretches from their 
crimg*, crueliies^qind the injustice at}d violence of their proceedings. " 
The condition of a good prince is quite different. He loves his 
people, and is l^etpyed by ^hem ; he enjoys a perfect tranquillity within 
^elf, and lives aini^i his 'su^ects as a father wi^ his cnildren! 
Ti)ough he knows that the swor^ of justice is in his hands, h^ diceil^il 
to make use of it. He loves to turn aside its edge, and can hever 
^Ive to evince his power, but with ex^renie reluctance, in the la$( 
extre(nity,.and withidl the forms. and sanction of the laws. -^ But ti 
tj'rant punishes only frptn capricie and passioi^; and believes, says 
Plutarch, speaking of plonysius, th'atiie is not"redlIy^master,| am 
ioes not act Fith supreme iijiitiiority, blit in pfbportiop as hesaets 
liiiQself above all l«^ws, acknowledges ho otfi^r than his own will aitd 
pie«are,.and sees^ hipaself obeVea implicitly. Whereas, continuei| 
tie same author!, ie/ that can do whatever he will, is in gr^t dan^ 
gsr of willing what h,epu^htnoti : : . ■ ^ ' J 

. Besides these characteristics of cruelty and. tvranir^, which paf- 
ticnlarly distinguish the. first pionysius, w© shall see ui'his histcfry, 
whatever, unboupded igoabition, sustained by great valour, extensive 
>liilities, and talents qualified, fojr acquiring the ponfiden,ce of a peo^ 
»ie, is capable of undertaking fot the attainment of sovereignty; thd 
various means which he had t)he aSdress to employ for maintainhiff 
feejf in it against the opposition of , his ehemids, and the odium of 
^^spublicVipd, lastly, the tyrant's gpod fortune in escajnhg, during 
ireign of tjbirty-eight y;eats, the liany conspiracies formef ag^iist 
^^ and in tiripinsmitting peaceably the tyrknny to his son; tii « 
iegitimaiLe.posiieiSsion, ai^d an hereditary right. \ :. » 

* Xeqac tnatA pfaEstattfiistmtu sApientin iirtnare solkua Mt, M-rocIiUUirtur tpMuoam. 
**^ poon upioi laiitfitua.et »tiv;<q«aad0i ot iqorpoirfr vMberiUia, ita sa^itw, libidvi^ 
'»il«c«o«iiti8,aoiin«*4ilac^raretui. Toca. 4nnai. 1. vi..c. 6. • . 

H«c est iQ nnulmil pote«tute veHsraiia animi temperantia, rion Vsatiimaita bIm^ noof 
|^ritato-Mtoadr;>«loh ^rioruni pmhicipliii} extfnplis^ Gorrttptum, qiiafituiAin mm fuM^ 
'■^ai, nperiffpdo t»t»re; sed.hjebelare amin. m^ni Sfti. Quitjioterwtt iajer tmnnutt 
■ «?ei« (species enim. iJMa fortuncB ac licentta par est,)^i«l qaod tfranni in votdpCdnr 
'•Jhint, rc«M non rnai ex causA et deei^ieat^? BeMcM Clem. lib. i. of. 11. .^ ,s .^ ' 

♦ '£^» hroKAVuf /xa\t<rr<t rSf i%^it o^*' t*x^«c S 0ov\irat ^eir fit- 
>*5 e»» p zlfSufOf fiovkur^Ai & fiiii Uty rof Bfio^XtnrArwmh. i'^4^90f» 
WPi»cbidoct^782.- A "" • • 
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>MBn»> JL ,.MBteri4d» qw .»r>y l)Wayiiiii th»aMer, to pcwiiw h»l> <| lf rf U» tywy 

Dibirr9TU8 ^w a native pf Syracuse,* bf 'iftoWe j^y ' illustrious 
extrad^Oi^ according tq some, but others say his birth 'was "ba^e and 
okamtfif Be this as it roaj^^h^ disting\n^hedliunWe!fb;^tiis valour, 
andfticquirea. ^reat reputaUon' in the if^j with the. Carttifb^iiiians, 
JJe^was^ one 'of thosQ who apcompanied Ilennoctates, wneif he 
attempted to re-enter Syracuse by force , of arms, after haying been 
banished through ttie iatnguea of his enemies- .If'he eyetit jC)f that 
enterprise was Jiot fortunate. Hermocratep wa6 kipeal ' *thp ^yj^' 
cusans did not spare his accomplices, several of whom Weir^ publicly 
eicecuted. Dio^ysius we^s left amongst the Wounded. ^ .iThe report 
of , his jdeath, desighedly. given out^ by his relj^tiohs, sav^cl his life- 
Providence Wciul^ have spared Syraclis^ an infinity bf liiisfbrtiines, 
^d he expired either in the field or b^ the executioner. 

The Carthaginians had mad^ several attempts to establish them- 
selye^ in^ Sicily, and to possess themsetves of the jprincipal cities 
therQ,as'we have observed elsewhere-f The ftappj^' feiWatidii of 
that is^d for Uieir iparitime commerce, the fertility of Its soil, and 
thiQ riches of its. inhabitants, <were powerful inducements to such aa 
enterpr '*- ' -' ''^' -''' ' -• - .r . . 




biympius, whiQhjvas 5^0 feerinlength,"60'iti'bj;feadth,;nd 126 in 
height. The ptazzas,' or gajQeriee, in ext!ent\afid be^ty, cor- 
responded^ with ;the rest of the. building. On one si^i? was repre- 
sented the battle of the ff^ants, bn the other Yhe taking of Troy^ in 
figu^^a as largjB as the life! Without the cit^ was'an artincial lake, 
which wajs ^e.ven ^ta^a (abpyft,. a" quarter of a leagueTin" circum-^ 
fer^nce^and thirty feet in depth. Jt.was full of 'alf kiiidg of fish, 
covered with awans' and other watdcrfowls. arid af5)rded the ^ost 
agreeable .nroappct im^^abl^., „,,.., . ^ ^^ , • . ; 

It was jWiout the .tip^p of which we speak, that Ejjcenetu^, victof 
in the (%fl[ipic ffamesi ente^-ed tliecity in triurtipfc itt.Wniagnifiient 
chariotj, attended by i^CjO mope, all drawn liy white lipf^es. Their 
habits glittered with gold andsilyer; and nothing vt;fes"eveT mbre 
splendid than their appearance. Gellias, the most wfealthy '6f the 
ciiiaess of AgrigeQtum,hAd erected, sQyej-aU&r|re aptf^rtment^ iivhis 
hotise fi)r the reception and. enteFtaininent of his guests. ^ervantM 
VKaitedbyrhiaorieir at the gated of tiKe city, to invite all strattg^]^ 
to lodge at thear master'a house,- whither they' flohiJuctwJ ] thenn* 
IJi>6p(itality was mbch practised and esteemed by the gfeneraKty of 
that city. A violent storm having /obliged 50rf hdrs^tpoeot^ tako 

t la the hiitory of the Carthaginians, m) i % Diod. I. xii't. p. 303. 206. 
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^febsktrttiwre^-Q^KlSientectainfed tfieiii4i11 ifa bkhooMvani sbppM 
themimoaocKfttelf ^iftitfa <lry elolhn^ of whiob he had alwty* r grndt 
' qujanUft]^ ao 'hi^#t»dr«be. This k'uadetetwiding how M^nitfcvfl 
noble use pf licbesv Hii eeUtfr is much, talked of by- iiLrtomiM» id 
whioh he had. 300 leeervein hit«n<out*t>f thfft rock, eadi of niritoh 
contained »tOO)aiiitthore«^ >r . . » ; -i • .1 

A. M. 35ia'. ' T&i8|{veat and opulent city, was besieged, audit knctli 
Ant. J. a «)& tak^ihf ihe Cacthaghuans. ' Its ' fidl. afaook all atSy^ 
and. spread a oaiyersal tenior. < The caosi^ of its bem^ kwt was 
imputed taJthe'tSyrteusanB,. who/hadibut wealfly sueeouoed' kU 
Bbny^usv' who even .then Was -engross^ solely by the thoogbts 
of ins grand desigiis; and who waatngagedy though secreUyv in> Wy« 
ing.the foundation of hia future power, took advantage of thisfavoui^ 
able opportumtyf-find^of the'^eneialiCoiDp)i|Lmtaof S^ the 

Syracusans, to render the magistrateeodious, and to ezciaiSi against 
th^ a^iminiatratioB. In a public asseibbly, held to eonnder jof the 
present state of afiairs, when tebady 4ared to opentfaeb^ mouths finr 
fear of incurring tiie disfdenatire df the piersons at thehehn, Dieny- 
sins roee iipi aira boldy accused tkerima^istrates of treason; adfl^ingg 
that it was ttis opinion, that they ohght to be deposed inunediately, 
without waiting tiQ the term o^lhiairi administratidn should .ezpivsw 
They retorted this audacity b|(treating UniraB.a sedltbosrpeiasily 
and a disturber of the public tranquillity, and as such laid a fine wpttt 
lum%aiccoil£ngvtb the }«vn. / Tiiis was-to" be "paid'beibre he«<midbe 
admitted to speak lagain, and Ditaej^siuft was not in a coddhion to' 
discharge it^>. Philiatns,' one of tlie jiohest dtissens (who wfote tha 
history .of Sicily, which' is not tx>iBB«downi to '«s,)> (deposited tba-mo^ 
ney,!Bnd exhoited (him at fcbe ^uhm time togiveinirfopiniQnjEipdniiid 
state of aflyrs wskh . all Ibe liberty • which became <a . ckiaien • Zealand* 
fi>rhi8COuntrjr. ' :. , 1 - ' j^-" 

Dion jsiusv accordingly resumed hisdisepurse wJth?naore Tigonv) 
than ^^ore. He had long cultivated thehabit of eloqKi^e^< vunch! 
he looked upon with reason as a talent very necessa^ i^ a repliUii. 
can ^vemmevt; especialliy with fixation to 'his views •efaci|Uiring 
the p^ple'a ^vour, and'of oepcaliatifligr; thesa to his meaiuresc Ho 
be^an witii describing in a lively. and : pathetic 'maaser theiTuin of 
Agrigentum, aneaghbotiringticity, abd one in their ^aUiandi; tlra 6m^ 
plorableiextremity to Mniaeh the inhabitants Xsd bean rodnced, .of 
quitting the pl^e under, covcf of the niglit; tha ^ries Ibbid lamentk* 
tions of in&nts,.and of agedmnd'aick persons, whdm tikey>had beiirt;; 
oblii^d to abandon to a.fecoeious and; merdlesa enemy; and the> 
cruiel murdei of aJi wiio had ;beeftdetb in the city, ,w.bom.>thei Aasba-i 
rous victor dtiagcred ftxmx the. temples and altars oTthe- goods, a feeble 
asylum against Uie Cwarthi^nian fury and impiety, fieimpnted all 
t|ieae eviu to the treachei^(of the commanders of th^annyy.who^ 
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inifead ornuehiBir^ the'iielief of Agrigentanyififid ninHeAM^ 
tb«if troops'; to the ^riminat^YeBUflsneB* tod* deity of tbc^'Mgis- 
tntea, wbb ImuI 9afkwed4hkmmeiseB\to be cQivii|rtMlrlHr€anl|pigmuiii 
bijiMti and to the pfide ofitfae great ainl nbii, wM tfaotrgbton-Ff of 
eafcaUi^iin^ fcheir own' power li^n theiminB oftbsir country 'sdibetty 
He represented Syracuse as composed of two> different bodies^ thf 
do^i by tfteir ix>wer dnd influence!, nsurpinj^ oU tb^* dignkiet and 
wteilhof tbestatd'; tbeother, ob6cure;(d'e6pis6d9and tanim)!»led under 
foot, bearing the sad yoke .of a sHamefiii servitude^iand rather piarea 
than citizensi J3e concluded ^itA. saying/ tbaj/'ttra t)afy remedy 
for ao many evils was to elect personsn'om. amongst the peoplev^^* 
voted to their interests, land who, not being capable of rendering 
themselves formidable by their riches and aathority^ woold be^leiy 
employed for the public good, nhd apply in earnest /to the re^esta 
blishmeatiof liberty in Syracuse. 

This dii^oourse was listened to with infinite pleasure, aftall speeches 
are which flatter the 'natural ^^ropenaity of inferiors to complain of 
ths'governmentj and was followed) with the universal applause of 
the^^eoplev who always give tbobselves up. blindly to those who 
knbwhow.td deceive them under tis3 )9pe«;ious pretext of servingr 
tbeir intbreet. All the magistrateb were .deposed upon tbo' spot, ano 
others substituted, in their room, With Dionysiuarat' the head o£ 
tJMm.. .1** t. • ■ ••• •,•.■.-.,■. •'.',/• 

"Tbis was only the fifst i^tep to the tyranny, and he did notistop 
hercb The success of his vcdeitafcing inspired him ^Kith Dfewicou* 
nt^ and confidenceL j'He had' also in view the displacing of i the 
generals of the army-) and haviiigtheir power trahsferl'ed^to hioieelf 
Th^fdes^'Was bold and dangtroias, and he set'^ont it with. ad- 
dress. Before he attacked them openly, be planted his batteries 
against them at a distance ; calumniating them by his emisBaries 
among the peo^le^ and sparing no'pains to render them suspeoied- 
He' caused it tb be whispered amongst the populace, that thoise 'com* 
manders hdd secret intelligence with the enemy ; that couriiirrji in 
disguise'w'atec frequently seen passing and repassiilg'; and tkatr'it 
was not to be>doubted, but some o^m^rkcy was on foot. -He af* 
fbctedon his side sot to see those leaders, Tior to open himself to 
tfaem^dt all upon the affairs of the -poUict^ He communicated nstne 
of his designs tothsm, asif he* was apprehensive of rendering him- 
sdf euspeated by having any intercomse or correspondence with' 
tiKm. Persons of sense ond disceaiiment were not at a lose to die- 
cover the tendency of these undermining arts ; nor Were 'they silent 
upon the occasida ; butthe Common ped^e, prejudiced in >hi8 favour, 
incessantly applauded atid admired his^zeal, mad looked upon him bs 
the sole protector. and asserter of their rij^hts and liberties. 
' Another ccheme, which he set at wo^ with his usuial addvesa, 
was of veiy great service to him, and exceedingly promoted his de- 
sj^as* .^here was a great nrnmber, i^- bamslved ipersons disperBed 
throughout Sicily, whom the faction of the HobUityeirByinkJtiise had 
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expelled ^b^'^bky a^ '^ilfefM' tltn^ arid upoM dHfeveM'llNtiiiewJ 
He kneW'wtiat 1i^ addition/ o^ktVengtHW ntSm^ronits a IMyk>f citl; 
zens would be to him, whom mtitude tQ thei^ betiefbdof , u)d t^ 
sentment' k^lihgt tbdse^ wlsk/'md' bccaldoiied thehr 'btnnhindfitV ' Ae 
hbp^ of retrij^ying thdif af)kii^^ and <^ en^icUhtt tbcftn^dtes ddl 0f 
the spoils of tli^ir enemies, \vt>t!ild render wellcajctilat^ifdftt tbeisxe* 
cution of ins de^griS^ and aittach them ntaalt^ratrl^ Kfhk person and 
interest. He applied theteibte earnestly to obtam their recall. It 
was gfyetfoiii that it was nbcessary to railesr nmneTOiMr,b#dy'of 
tVbpps to%>po^e'the progr!^ of tHe Canhagihiins, and the people 
foresaw wfth «nxiety the expense to which the tte^ le^es wotald^ 
amount, bionysiu^ toMc advantage of thicrikVoui^able eonjum;titt« 
and di^posttiori of the public mind. He repressed, that jt wd» 
ridiculdus to iihng foreign troops at a |p^t expense fiotii Italy and 
the Peidpo.hhefius,. whilst their own bddntry wotild ^'Mrl^them wftK 
excelfeljrpolaiers, without bein^r 'at; ariy chargtB' at'aH:'thAC thert^ 
were nanl^l&erq of^Sjrracosans in eVeJ^r pan «if'SiciJ7,'\H»a, nbtwitb- 
standiiig the' 'ill treatment th^yhad received, t/ad always retained 
the hearts iofciiii^nB Under the nabie a.nd condltioii' of exiles : thaC 
they pVeeervisd; a tender affection ahd' invidlabfe ihiefity fbr threfar 
cottbtry,' aAd;had chosen lather to wanderabbtit Sicily without snp^ 
port or settleihent, than to enrol theniselves i^ll \he arniies oftht^ 
enemy^ however ad vantaggpus the oifefi to^'induce* them to it Ikad 
been. This discourse of iMon^sius had' aB fhef effect npon the peo^ 
pie he could kaVe wished. His colleagues, firbo pi^iKieiied jdaixiSy 
what he had in view, were afraid ^6 contradict Khnr rightly judging^ 
that their opposition' would fiot only prbve ihefibctt|al, bat incenso 
the people against them; and even angmenc.ihe r^ntatiioAdf Dio*' 
nysius, to whom It would leavb th^ whole hbrioar of recalling thtf 
e-\ir^- Their return ^as therefore *de(?reed, and they accor&igl;|f 
came all to Syracuse i^ithdiut losing timd.' ' ' ' 

A deputation from Crela,a city lependatlt on Syra^bse, arrived 
about the saoie time, to demand thai 'the g'tftrison should he rein- 
forced. DionysjCis immediately raar<ifted tbltber with SOOO fbtt and 
400 horse. He*foimd.the''''6ity in a j^eat'<;dmmotion,'iBtnd divided 
into twcJ taction^ ; one of the [ie^ople, and'th^e ptberof the rich and 
powerful^. The latter Having been tried tii fiyJm, wert? conde^EQi^d 
by tlie ajsisembly to idi^. ffiid to liave their, e^ate^ conliscatedibr'the 
use ofthe^put>ii6, ' This conifisc^tibii wis applied to pay offtfce "ar- 
rears which hM long bWn due to the 'ftrmei'/jg^misionf, comttiAtided 
by De^ipp'u? the Lacediemonian ; aiold D^oViVsius promised the troops 
he had brnugiit with \dm from SyraculBe tb double the pay th^ were 
to receive from tho citv. Thi^ Vaa'attadiidg sb ittaiiy n^Wl^tteiltui'erf 
to himself.' The'iiihabitints df 'G'eh^ treated Win with th^^Wghest 
ma»ks of horiduf.'andiseht dSpinidif to" SyraCusii, to' retiirli thel# 
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ppfwer t9)^o^p hm ainoag8t,.t})exii» M^^t ti« would ^n return wHh 
10^4 O0n^i<^rable /lid .,. .^. .;>. 'i v . . .- , . „Mr . 
.^iHe.ifur^ed, A^.Syraouse jupt ^.tae pfijpJei were .coi^fpg p^t of the 
theaU-e» y^i^o j^^n in tbibiun abou^ liim^.ioqumog wit)ii earnestx^^ss 
ivbatJ^Q tLad:^9fLi4 of-tbe Ui^rthftginiana* x|.^ answered with a Ba,d 
and dejec^.,air,,]t;bat.Uie city nouri^bied fax;. more.claDgerous and 
fimni^afctle wf^Bie« ia ber own bosbip,; tbat wbitit Qarthage was' 
laaldujg- f^tiw?idinaxy. prepp"**~~" ^'^- *i^^ : — ^ *•'" — -^•— - 

tbose wbo w«re m, cboiipai^o 

tion of tbp^izeiiw, and Betting . . ,o , ^j , k. , «-' 

proach of 60 potent ^,eneDny, lulled tbem ,witii,^triviaT dmuseinents^ 
and idle eboiwi^ and suffered ^thetrpops to want' necessajries ;'.coq. 
yerting their, pay ^ tbeir.pi^vatef us(^ in a frauduJeivf.(Danne£, >yjbi«h 
Wf|s de8t)*i9Gtiye to ,tbe public ^^alr^^ tbafj he bad alwa^^.^umciently 
comprehended tbe caqse,of sucb a con^uf^t ; .tbat^ bowey^f^ ii was 
not naw.upoi^ mei;e conjecture, but upop too. evident proofs that his 
coiy^plai^ts were founded :, that Iijo^co^tbe general of the Carthiam- 
aians, bad sent t^ p0ic^r to hiin, under pretext of treati^^ about the 
rans^n^ of p^eoneji^ l^ut in reality to prevail oh hyi.'not to bp.too, 
strict in ie^aioihipg 4nto ttie conduct of hi^ colleagues!;! and tS^^ if' 
h^ Would npt.ipnter pito.the measure?^ of Cattbage, at^, least that he 
^oold jpot oppose .^ben^: Jtba^ for his part, be came to resign his 
command,, ajKJT to abd^cat^ h|s.^§[p|ty, ^nat be might ^^ave no roonv 
£» ihjJ^rio^G|.s;^pic^on^ of hla ao^Pg in concert, pd boldin^ iritelU- 
^nence ^ith traito]rs,iybo spM the Qbip:nonw.ea]tb'. ' , ', 

' TilLi tlis9purse h&if run^pured. amongst the troops and ab'otit the 
city, occasioned great' mquietude ^pd.^Wrm. . The nejct day the as- 
sembly wa«i supunoped, and ^Dipny^ps renewe^his complaiuts 
flj^inst the generals, which were received vvitb universal applsLus6. 
Bome of the assembly cried out4 that i^ w^ necessary imihediately 
^0 j^pjppint bim generalissimo,, with , unlimited power, add' that it 
would be too late to haye liecourse' to so salutary a'meisure, \yhen 
tbe eaemy. was at tbe gates pf., Syracuse/: that the itijporiance of 
tbe war witb w^iic^ ,th€;y .wexi? tbreateij^e^ req,uir^d such a leader : 
thjit it.was inthe sairie.wann^r formerly,. tbat Gelon, whep elected 
generalissimo, had dereated the C&rthadpian. army at'Himera, 
wbiQh,conaistedof3.0C<,00>p. raqn; thc^t as tpj ^he accusatioA 'alleiff ed 
against the traitors, it. ^pig^ht be referred to anotbec day,1)ut that 
the prps/ept affkirwoijld adjnjt i?o delay. Nor was it in fact delayed ; 
for.ib^iieopb(who, Whe^,9i\oejMeju,d^ jfun headlong after their 
oj^inion.w^tbput j^xaraining ahy^ing) electe4 Pionysius generalise 
^mo;wiJ^^n]iiniiedppw^r.tbat,inst{^ht. Jn t^e same asserbbly he 
eaufed.it i>e de^ree^th^ tbe .spidi^rs"^ pay ^Hould be doubled; in. 
8Uipatipg^tbajt,;the.jS^te>wopLj^^ jjinpjy reimbu^^ by tlie con- 
-qHpiU. wbicb.Wojiyf.be |the;.coji^^^ adva^cfe. This 

bpJM.done, mi ^ipiass^fnl^^ aisu^ssea, tb^^ Syracusans, uporT cool 
seliQctioa on whainaa, passed, began to be in some const^riiadtfon : 
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ts if it bod not been the effetf ^'tbeir o^im oIiok«ir( cod 0{Mim> 
lieiid«d,tliettffk toolste^ that fram the (ieeireof'pflesiinuiigiScir 
liberty, tbef Ssd given themselves' a iQttiten .. . . t •.. 

DienysiD^ ^HMBT judged the.importaiioe of .taluDg< his mesMurBS 
before the people repented what they had inxae* TivsreiiieviftUied 
but one step more to the tyranny, which was to have a body of 
gfuards assi^ed him; and thathe aocomplished in the roost artAil 
and politic manner. He proposed that all the citizens under forty 
yea/8 of age^and capable of bearing arms, 6hoa!4 ^^^^i ^i^b pro- 
visions for thirty days to the city of Leontiuia. The Syraciuians 
were at that time in possession of the piece, and had a g<arriemi*in 
it. It wm full* of furtive and foreign soldiers, who wei:e very fit 
persons Sot tlie execution of his designs. . He justly sui^ep^d^ tliat 
the greatest part of the Syra^^sans wpuld,no|t follow hinv . He set 
OHt, however, and arriving ,in the night, encampe^ upoi|^fJie pla^ 
near the city. It was not long jbefore a great noise j was neard 
tkoughput^ thc| whole camp. , This tumult was raisei(l oy pprsons 
plant^ fi>r t^at purpose by Dionysiiis* ,, He. affected to believe tjf^ 
ambuscades i^f{d been laid with, desi^ toWas^nate l^im* apdlii 
great (rouble and alarm retired for refuse into the citaae]i of I^eop- 
tium, wh^ere Jia passed the rest of i^^^ hi^hti after ht^ving^cau^ed 
a great number of fires t9 be lighted, and orawxi around, h^m suca 
of the troops as he mostconfi^d in. At break of day tne peojjtl^ 
assembled in .9..6o4y, to wjhom, expreg^ifig ^till great apprehepsion, 
he e^plaiae^ t)ie danger he had been in,, and demanded perniissiop 
to cuoose. himself a euard of 600 mep for the security ^of his persoTU 
Pisistratus had set him the. example long bei^re, and had used t^e 
same stratagem when he made himself tyrant of Ath^s. 'His d^ 
mand seeu/^..very reasonable/ and was accordingly (jbmpliec( with'. 
He chose out' lOOQ men fbr his guard upon the spot, armed thepi 
completely, equipped them magnificently, and made them great pro^ 
mises for their encouragement. He also attached the forei^ sol- 
diers to his interest in a peculiar manner, by speaking to them with 
great freedom and affability. He made many removals and altera.- 
tions in, the trooips, to secure the officers jn his interest; and dis-^ 
miase^ Pexippus tp Sparta^ as he .diistrusted livfu At the same tini^ 
he ard^ed a.great part of the garrison, which he had sept tq Gela, 
to join bim^ and jasscimbled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, 
aod crinoind^^a, ^aiA worthy of a tyrant, r ', 

With this escort he returned to Syracuse, that trembled at his 
approach. The people were na longer iii^ condition to oppos^ hji^ 
undertajdngs, or to« dispute his auSjIo^^^yr '. The. city was fviHof 
foreign soldiers, and saw itself upoh the poin^ of peirigj attackefl. ^y 
the Carthaginians. To streiigthen iiimse?f the liaore in the tp^yanny^ 
he espoused ^he daughter orHerrabcrates, the most powerful qti- 
7j£U of Syracuse, and who had contributeJ^the niost to the cfefeaV of 
the Athenians. He also gave his sister in marriage to Pblyxenui^, 
^rother-mrlaw of^ermPiffiMiWf . t-Pe afterguards &ui|ipK>p^4 an 



bBfOn'thorinp^ aotm inioppiMaii^ his uaatp^Jtmnl. .U.tiusirattn- 
ner Dionysius, from a simfde notiiry ajid i^it^jgnof tbaiowcst 
timss mitck} hi«uielf absohitd lord «Dd. tyHa^iftke gmatagi and 
«ioM<(^iileiit>6ity of Sicily. . .Ti ' ' ♦ 
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CMUiotMWf in SicUj ud atSjmcuie a^aiost DioDrsitu. He finds means to dispel them. 
Tl> prevent re*61ts« he proposes to uttack the CaKha^mans.' Hi»'m>tid^rfu} tpplica- 
tfM' «ad Bifecess ia makiti| pro^aftioaa fifr ShemAr» ' Plata icoffloido 8 jn fc c iw D . Uis 

. I ■ imipiaay aod SApadMff witU l>i<^B. ^ 

Sion^sius hadf a riide shock to sa^aih in tbe'begiifflirig of his 
tisurpatibn.* The Cartbagffiiiins liavingr besieged Gela, he march- 
ed to ita I'dief, iind after some ansuccessful endeavidoirs' against the 
enemy, tht-'ew himself int6 theplfiie. jHe bcfhavedlhftte with little 
v5gour, iijd,kll the service hfejaid tfife inhabitants was totaakfe theta 
jbaildttn> their city In the rfglit, and to cover theit flight in t)erBon. 
m was s|gfspectJed of acting. in coilfcert lyith' fhti fenebiy^ ilndthe 
more, beda.ii'se tfiey <Bd n<^l)ui^ue him, and that Itfe lost VferyTew 
,^f hfe foreign soldier^', A\ th'e inhabita)itfj ^ho ¥6maitied at Oela 
Wei'e butchered. Th6i3e'of<^amarin&, to' avoid the bam^ftte, fbl- 
lotl^'ed'tbpil" example, and withdrew with all the dfffedts they ebuM 
carry away*'^ The 'tnoVing si^ht bf ii^ed pfersbhsj-matrohs, young 
virgins, an^ lender infants, hurried "oii p'l^yoild theil^strength, sttuck 
Diony'fiJus's troq'pi with cbnipaiesion, and" Incensed then* against the 
"tyrant. ' Tlioge he ha^d "riiised ip' Italy Withdrew to their own coun- 
iry ; ajr/d the SyxaxJuiSan cavalry, after having made a vain attempt 
Ttb kill 'him* ypoh the march^ from hi^ being surrounded witb his 
TorelgfAers, plifehed forwards, and having* entered Syracudte, ■ weht 
dii-6cdy to his palace, Which they plundered, using His'wiffe at the 
same time^ with so much vi'olence and ill-tt-eatment,'that she died of 
it soon after. Dionysius, who had foreseen their design, followed 
them .close with only lOO hofse and 400 foot ; and having made a 
forced march of almost twenty leagues,! he arrivefd at midriight at 
^ at t^e gate of ,Achradinii, whifeb he found sftiit agaiilst him. He 
But £rc,to it, ^ind thus opened liimsfelf a.paslfege. The rithest of 
the citizens ra!n thither* to dispute bis entrance', but'Wdre *0fr6tlnd- 
ed by the soldiers, and almost all bftbem kilM:' •'Dionyyiiis having 
entere^d .the cij:y. put all tbtHeiwbird that cam'^itfhis Wily, plunder^ 
the nouses of his Jeiieniie^j or ^hdni'h6' killed a ^at natnber, and 

'^.^JAA fl»« ^fte*' f ATA^W^'-di^-K^.-^^' ill' *^--i. : ^?. .*i 1 i_.i^ , 



fettt Iflerald tiO SWaplase, the treaty was concluded wliicb has been 

. 4n4mibTied[ li^ tfi'^Histblry ofthe Carthagipiap*! By bne of the ar- 

ticfesi£ Vis, fitipulate'a, 'that' Syracuse should cpntiftu6r iindeir the 
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g ove t n aitttt of Dionysius ; which confirmed all the stispicioim that 
Bad been coaceived of him. This happened In the year Darius 
Nothas died. 

A. M. 3909. It was then he sacrificed to his repose and security 

AmL J. c. 40^ every thing that could give him umbrage. He knew 
that after having deprived the Syracusans of all that was most dear 
to them, he couM not fail of incurring their utmost hatred; and the 
fear of the miseries he had to expect from it, increased in the usur- 
per, in proportion to their abhorrence of him. He looked upon all 
his new subjects as so many enemies, and believed that he could 
ffuard against the dangers which surrounded him on all sides, and 
dogged him in all places, only by cutting ofTone part of the people, 
to intimidate the other. He did not perceive, that by adding the 
cruelty of executions to the oppression of the public, he only multi- 
plied nis enemies, and induced them, after the loss of their liberty, 
to preserve at least their own lives by attempts upon his. 

Dionysius,* who foresaw that the Syracusans would not ftdl to 
take advantage of the repose, in which the treaty lately concluded 
with the Carthaginians had left them, to attempt the re-establish- 
ment of their liberty, neglected nothing on his side to strengthen 
his power. He fortified the part of the city called the Isle, which 
was already very strong from the nature of its situation, and might 
be defended by a moderate garrison. He surrounded it with good 
walk, flanked at due distances with high towers, and separated it ia 
that manner from the rest of the city. To these works he added a 
strong citadel, to serve him for a retreat and refuge in case of acci*' 
deflt ; and caused a great number of shops and piazzas to be erected, 
capable of containing a considerable multitude of inhabitants. 

As tDthe lands, he chose out the best of them, which he bestowed 
upon his creatures and the officers of his appointing, and distributed 
the rest in equal proportion amongst the citizens and strangers, 
including amongst the former the slaves who had been made free. 
He divided the houses in the same manner, reserving those in the 
Isle for such of the citizens as he could most confide m, and for his 
straJig€!Ts. 

Affer having taken these precautions for his security, he began 
to think of subjecting several free states of SicDy, which had aided 
the Carthaginians. He began with the siegje of Herbessus. The 
Syracusans in his army, seeing their swords in their hands, thought 
it their duty to use them for the re-establishment of their liberty. 
At a titne when they met in throngs to concert their poeasures, one 
-of .tite officers, who took upon him to reprove them in harsh terms, 
was kiBed upon the spot, and his deafb served as a signal for their 
revcAt. They sent immediately to ^tna for the horse who haJ. 
retired thither at the beginning of the revolution. X>ionysius, 
alarmed at this motion* raised the siege, and inardi^ direct ta 
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SyntCDse, to keep it in obedience. The revolters followed him 
close, and having seized upon the suburb EpipoliB, barred him from 
all communication with the country. Having received aid from 
their allies both by sea and land, they set a price upon the tyrant's 
head, and promised the freedom of the city to such of the strangers 
as should abandon bim. A great number came over to them; 
whom they treated with the utmost favour and humanity. They 
made their machines advance, and battered the walk or the Ide 
vigorously, without giving Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding himself reduced to extremities, abandoned by 
the greatest part of the strangers, and shut up on the side of the 
country, assembled his friends to consult with them, rather by what 
kind of death he should put a glorious period to his career, than 
upon the means of saving himself. They endeavoured to inspire 
him with new courags^ and were divided in their opinions ; but at 
last the advice of PMlistus prevailed, which was, that he should by 
no means renounce the tyranny. Dionysius, to gain time, sent 
deputies to the revolters, and demanded permission to quit the place 
with his adherents ; which was granted, and five ships were allowed 
him to transport his followers and efiects. He had, however, sent 
despatches secretly to the Campanians, who garrisoned the places 
in the possession of the Carthaginians, with ofiers of considerable 
reward, if they would come to his relief. 

The Syracusans, who, after the treaty, believed their business 
done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had disarmed part of their 
troops, and the rest acted with great indolence and little discipline. 
The arrival of the Campanians, to the number of 1200 hoiBe, 
infinitely surprised and alarmed the city. After having beaten such 
as disputed their passage, they opened themselves a way to Diony- 
sius. At the same time, 300 soldiers more ajrived to his assistance. 
The face of things was then entirely altered, and terror and dejec- 
tion now were transferred to the Syracusans. Dionysius, in a sally, 
drove the Syracusans vigorously as far as that part of the city 
(galled Neapolis. The slaughter was not very considerable, because 
he had given orders to spare those that fled. He caused the dead 
to be interred, and gave those who had retired to iGtna to under- 
stand, that they migbt return with entire security, promising en- 
tirely to forget the past. Many came to Syracuse, bnt others did 
not think it advisable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The 
Can2i2anians were rewarded to their satisfaction, and dismissed. 

The Lacedaemonians at this time took such measures in regard 
to Syracuse as were most unworthy of the Spartan name. They 
had lately subverted the liberty of Athens, and declared publicly, 
in all the cities dependant upon them, against popular government. 
They deputed one of their citizens tp Syracuse, ostensibly to ex- 
press the interest they took in the misfortunes of that city, and to 
offer it their aid ; but, in reality, to confirm Dionysius in his resolu- 
tion of supporting himself m IM tyranny ; ezpectinn;, that from tbd 
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inereafle of his power, he would prove of great advantage and sop* 
port to their own. 

Dionysius saw, from what had so lately happened at Sjrracuse, 
what he was to expect from the people for the future. Whilst the 
inhabitants were employed abroad in gathering in their harvest, he 
entered their houses, and seized upon all the arms he could find. 
He afterwards enclosed the citadel with an additional wall, fitted 
out abundance of ships, armed great numbers of strangers, and too) 
all possible measures to secure himself against the msaflfection oi 
the Syracusans. 

After having made this provision for his safety at home, he pre-* 
pared to extend his conquests abroad ; from whence he proposed to 
himself not merely the increase of his dominions and revenues, but 
the additional advantage of diverting his subjects from feeling the 
loss of their liberty, by turning their attention towards their ancient 
and always abhorred enemy, and by employing them in lofty pro- 
jects, military expeditions, and glorious exploits, to which the hopes 
of riches and plunder would be annexed. He relied also on acquir- 
ing by this means the afibction of his troops, and on securing the 
esteem of the people by the grandeur and success of his enterprises. 

Dionysius wanted neither courage nor policy, and had all the 
qualities of a great general. He took, either by force or fraud, 
Naxos, Catana, Leontium, and some other towns in the neighbour- 
liood of Syracuse,* which for that reason were very' convenient for 
his purposes. Some of them he treated with favour and clemency, 
to-en^age the esteem and confidence of the people : others he plun- 
dered, to strike terror into the country. The inhabitants of Leon- 
tium were transplanted to Syracuse. 

These conquests alarmed the neighbouring cities, which saw 
themselves threatened with the same misfortune. Rhegium, situ- 
ate upon the opposite coast of the strait which divides Sicily from 
Italy, prepared to prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the 
Syracusan exiles, who were very numerous, and induced the Mes- 
senians, on the Sicilian side of the strait, to aid them with a power- 
fiil supply. They had levied a considerable army, and were upon 
the point of marching against the tyrant, when discord arose 
amongst the troops, and rendered the enterprise abortive. It ter- 
minated in a treaty of peace and alliance between Dionysius and 
the two cities. 

He had long revolved a great design in his mind — to ruin the 
Carthaginian power in SicUy, which was a sreat obstacle to his 
own, as his d^contented subjects never failed of finding a secure 
refuge in the towns dependant upon that nation. The occurrence 
of a plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage, and extremely 
diminished its strength, seemed to supply a favourable opportunity 
ht the ezecation of his design. But, as a man of ability, he knew 
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that the greatnefis of the preparations ought to coatetptBMl wkh 

that of an enterprise, to assure the success of it; and ha took his 
measures in a manner which shows the extent of his views» and ex- 
traordinary capacity. He therefore used uncommon pains and appli- 
cation; conscious that the war, into which he was going to enter 
with one of the most powerful nations then in the world, might be 
of long duration, and be attended with consequences of the utmost 
importance. 

A. H. 3605. His first care was to bring to Syracuse, as well from 

Ant. J. c. 399. the conquered cities in Sicily as from Greece and Italy, 
a great number of artisans and workmen of all kinds, whom he in- 
duced to come thither by the lure of great gain and reward, the 
certain means of engaging the most skUful persons in every profes- 
sion. He caused an infinite number of arms of all kinds to be 
forged; swords, javelins, lances, partisans, helmets, cuirasses^ 
bucklers ; aU afler the manner of the nation by whom they were 
to be worn. He built also a great number of galleys that had from 
three to five benches of rowers, and were an entirely new invention, 
with abundance of barks and other vessels for the transportation of 
troops and provisions. 

The whole city seemed but one workshop, and continually re- 
sounded with the noise of the several artisans. Not only the 
porches of the temples, the piazzas, porticoes, places of exercise, 
and public squares, but even private houses c^ any extent, were 
full of workmen, Dionysius had distributed them with admirable 
order. Each species of artists, divided by streets and districts, 
had their overseers and inspectors, who by their presence and di- 
rection promoted and completed the "Works. Dionysius himself was 
perpetually amongst the workmen, stimulating and encouraging 
them by praise and rewards, in proportion to their merit. He knew 
how to confer difierent marks of honour upon them, according as 
they distinguished themselves by their ingenuity or industry. He 
would even make some of them dine with him at his own table, 
where he entertained them with the freedom and kindness of a 
friend. It is ju^ly said, that honour nourishes the arts and sci- 
ences,* and that men of all ranks and conditions are animated by 
the love of glory. The prince who knows how to put the two 
great springs and strongest incentives of the human soul, interest 
and glory, in motion under proper regulations, will soon make all 
airts and sciences flourish in his kingdom, and fill it at a smedl ex- 
pense with persons who excel in every profession. And this hap- 
pened now at Syracuse, where a single person, of great abiHty in 
the art of governing, excited such ardour and emulation amongst 
the artificers as it is not easy to imagine or describe. 

Dionysius applied himself more particularly to naval affairs. He 
knew that Corinth had invented the art of building gallies with 

* Bonw «Iitvte8« oflwesque Incenduatwr tA itaf^ glorift. Cic. Tueo. (^luw t, 2i L n. 4. 
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three and five benches of oars, and was ambitious of acquiring for 
Syracuse, a Corinthian colony, the gjory of .bringing that invention 
to perfection ; which he effected. The timber for building his gal- 
lies was brought, part of it from Italy, where it was drawn on car- 
nages to the sea-side, and from thence shipped to Syracuse; and 
part from mount ^tna, which at that time produced abundance 
of pine and fir-trees. In a short time, a fleet of 200 galleys waa 
seen to rise, as it were, all at once out of the earth; and 100 others 
formerly built were refitted by his order : he caused also 160 sbedd 
to be erected within the^reat port, each capable of containing two 
galleys, and 150 more to oe repaired. 

The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, and fitted out 
with so much magnificence, would have given reason to believe 
that all Sicily had united its labours and revenues in accomplishingr 
so great and expensive a work. On the other side, the view of such 
an mcredible quantity of arms newly made, would have inclined one 
to think that Dionysius had solely employed himself in providing them, 
and had exhausted his treasures in the expense. They consisted 
of 140,000 shields,, and as many helmets and swords; and upwards 
of 14,000 cuirasses, finished with all the art and elegance imagin- 
able. They were intended for the horse, for the tribunes and cen- 
turions of the foot, and for the foreign troops who had the guard of 
his person. Darts, arrows, and lances, were innumerable; and en- 
gines and machines in proportion to the rest of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citizens and 
strangers. Dionysius did not think of raising troops till all his pre- 
parations were complete. Syracuse and the cities in its depend- 
ance supplied him with part of his forces. Many came from 
Greece, and especially from Sparta. The considerable pay he o^ 
fered brought soldiers in crowds from all parts to enlist in his 
service. 

He omitted none of the precautions necessary to ensure the 
success of his enterprise ; the importance as well as difficulty of 
which was well known to him. He was not ignorant that every 
thin^ depends upon the zeal and affection of tne troops for their 
general, and applied himself particularly to gain the hearts, not of 
ms own subjects only, but of all the inhabitants of Sicily, and was 
wonderfully successful in his attempts. He had entirely changed 
his behaviour for some time. Kindness, courtesy, clemency, a dis- 
position to do good, and an obliging and insinuating deportment 
to aU, had taken place of that haughty and imperious air and inhu- 
manity, which had rendered him so odious. He was so entirely al- 
tered, that he did not seem to be the same man. 

Whilst he was hastening his preparations for war, and studying 
to attain his subjects' affections, he meditated an alliance with two 
powerful cities, Rhegium and Messina, which were capable of dis- 
concerting his great designs by a formidable diversion. The league 
formed against him by those cities some time before, though with" 
K2 ^ 
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way eSkctf gave him some uneaainees. He therefore tbongbt it 
cesBary tc make sure of th^ amity of them both. He presented the 
inhabitants of Messina with a considerahle quantity of knd, which 
was situate in their neighbourhood, and lay very commodiously for 
them. To g^ive the people of Rhegium an instance of his esteeaa 
and regard tor them, he sent ambassadors to desire that they would 
give him one of their citizens in marriage. He had lost his first 
wile in the popular commotion, of which mention has already been 
made. 

Dionysius, sensible that notliing establishes a throne more ef- 
fectually than. the prospect of a successor, who msy enter into the 
same designs, have the same interests, pursue the same plan, and ob- 
serve the same maxims of government, took the opportunity of the 
present tranquillity of his affairs to contract a double marriage, in 
order to have a successor, to whom he might transfer the sovereign- 
ty which had cost him so many toils and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionysius had first applied, 
having called a council to take his demand into consideration, after 
a long debate came to a resolution not to contract any alliance with 
a tyrant ; an'd for their final answer returned, that they had only the 
hangman's daughter to give him. The raillery was keen, and cut 
deep. We shul see in the sequel how dear that city paid for their 
jest. 

The Locrians, to whom Dionysius sent the same ambassadors, did 
not show themselves so difficult and delicate, but sent him for a wife 
Doris, the daughter of one of their most illustrious citizens. He 
caused her to be brought from Locris in a galley with five benches 
of rowers, of extraordinary magnificence, and glittering in every 
part with gold and silver. He married, at the same time, Aristo- 
mache, daughter of Hipparinus, the most considerable and powerful 
of the citizens of Syracuse, and sister of Dion, of whom much will 
be said hereafter. She was brou£;ht to his palace in a chariot drawn 
by four white horses, which was then a singular mark of distinction. 
The nuptials of both were celebrated the same day with univereal 
rejoicings throughout the whole city, and attended with feasts and 
presents of incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the manners and universal custom of the west- 
ern nations, fVom the earliest times, that he espoused two wives at 
once; taking in this, as in every thing else, the liberty assumed by 
tyrants, of setting themselves above all laws. 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal afiection for the two wives, 
without giving the preference to either, to remove all cause of jea 
lousy and discord. The people of Syracuse reported that he pre- 
ferred his own countrywoman to the foreigner ; but the latter had 
the good fortune first to bring her husband a son, which supported 
him not a little ^amst the cabals and intrigues of the Syracusans. 
Aristomache was a long time without any symptoms of pregnancy ; 
though Dionysius desired so eainertly to have issue by aery UuA bo 
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pot the mother of hiB Locrian wife to death, aceufiinff h«r of Ulidtr- 
hg Arifltomache from conceiving, by witchcraft anf sorcery. 

Aristomache'0 brother was the celebrated Dion, who was m great 
estimation with Dionysius. He was at first 6bliged fbr his credit 
to his sister's favour ; but having afterwards ^ven prooft of his 

treat capacity in many instances, his own ment maae him much * 
eloved and regarded by the tjrrant. Amons^t the other marks 
which DionjTsius gave him of his confidence, he ordered his trea- 
surers to supply him, without fbxther orders, with whatever money 
he should demand, provided they informed him the very same day 
what they had given him. 

Dion had naturally a great and noble soul. A happy accident 
had conduced to inspire and confirm in him the most elevated sen- 
timents. A kind of chance, or rather, as Plutarch says, a peculiar 
providence, which laid at a distance the foundations of the liberty of 
Syracuse, brought Plato, the most celebrated of philosophers, to that 
city. Dion became his friend and disciple, and made ffreat improve* 
ments from his lessons ; for, though brought up in a luxurious and 
voluptuous court, where the supreme good was made to consist in 
pleasure and magnificence, he had no sooner heard the precepts of 
his new master, and imbibed a taste of the philosophy that incul- 
cates virtue, than his soul was inflamed with the love of it. PlatOy 
in one of his letters, gives this glorious testimony of him; that be 
had never met with a young man upon whom his discourses made 
so great an impression, or who had comprehended his principles with 
so much quickness and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and inexperienced, observing the fhcility with 
which Plato had changed his taste and inclinations, he imagined, 
with simplicity enough, that the same reasons would have the same 
efiects upon the mind of Dionysius ; and with this view could not 
rest till he had prevailed upon the tyrant to hear and converse with 
him. Dionysius consented: but the lust of tyrannic power had 
taken too deep a root in his heart to be ever eradicated from it* It 
was like an indelible dye,* that had penetrated his inmost soul, from 
whence it was^impossible ever to efface it. 

Though the stay of Plato at the court made no alteration in Dio- 
nysius,! the latter still continued to give Dion the same marks of 
his esteem and confidence, and even to endure, without takini^ 
ofience, the freedom with which he spoke to him. Dionysius, ridi* 
culing one, day the government of Gelon, formerly king of Syracuse, 
and saying, in allusion to his nmne, that he had been the laughing^ 
§iock of Sicily,! the whole court greatly admired, and took no small 

nm.1 ^uatM.irw^v. AfOf^AUus il Sit** Itj iu tSf JCS*'"''''^ 4»»ix<|»^ 
M#d«i KoyMf. Pint, in lloraL p. 779. 
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t ti\me signifies iaaghing-itock* 
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pains to praise the quaintness and delicacy of the conceit, insipid 
and flat as it was, and, indeed, as puns and quibbles generally are. 
Dion took it in a serious sense, and was so bold as to represent to 
him that he was in the wrone to talk in that manner of a prince 
whose wise and equitable conduct had been the model of a perfect 
government, and given the Syracusans a favourable opinion of mo- 
narchical power. You reigriy added he, and are trusted, for Oelon*s 
sake; but for your sake, no man will ever be trusted afier you* It 
was much that a tyrant should suffer himself to be talked to in such 
a manner with impunity. 

SECTION ni. 

DioiijBmidedajeiwtt againrt the Carthacinians. Varioiu ffDcecii of it ByraeoMiis. 
duoed to extremitiet. and soon after debvered. New commotiona against Dionyaiua. 
Defeat of Imilco, and afterwards of Blago. Unliapiyy fate of the city of Rh^um. 

Dionysius seeing his great preparations were now complete, and 
that he was in a condition to take the field, publicly opened his de- 
sign to the SyracusanS) in order to interest them the more in the 
success of the enterprise, and told them that it was his intention to 
make war against the Carthaginians. He represented that people 
as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and especially 
of those who inhabited Sicily; that the plague wl^ch had lately 
wasted Carthage, afforded a favourable opportunity, which ought 
not to be neglected ; that the people in subjection to such severe 
masteni, waited only the signal to declare aeainst them ; that it 
woidd be glorious for Syracuse to reinstate the Grecian cities in 
their liberty, after having so long groaned under the yoke of the 
barbarians ; that, in declaring war at present a^inst the Cartha- 
, ginians, they only anticipated them by a short tune; since as soon 
as they had retrieved their losses, they would not fail to attack Sy- 
racuse with all their forces. 

The assembly were unanimous in opinion. Their ancient and 
natural hatred of the barbarians ; their anger and resentment against 
them for having given Syracuse a master ; and the hope that with 
arms in their hands they might find some occasion of recovering 
their liberty, united them in their sufirages. The war was resolved 
without any opposition, and it began that very instant. There were 
at Syracuse, as well in the city as the port, a great number of Car- 
thaginians, who, reiving upon the faith of treaties and tbe peace, 
exercised traffic, and thought themselves in security. The populace^ 
by Dionysius's authority, upon the breaking up of the assembly, ran 
to their nouses and ships, plundered their goods, and carried off their 
effects. They met with the same treatment throughout Sicily ; and 
murders and massacres were added to this piaage,by way of repri- 
sal for the many cruelties committed by the barbarians upon those 
they coDQuered, and to show them what they had to expect if th^ 
continuea to make war with the same inhumanity. 
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A. M. 9807. After thk bloody execution, Dionynut Mat % 
AaLj.csm. iiy a herald to Carthage, in which he figpified that tl» 
Syracosans declared war against toe Carthaginiant) if they did not 
withdraw their garrisons from all the Grecian cities held by them 
in Sicily. The reading of this letter, which took {dace fint in ttm 
senate and afterwards in the assembly of the people, occasionad aa 
UlcoDunon alarm, as the pestilence had reduced the city to a depior- 
able condition. However, they were not dismayed, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. They raised troops with the utmost dilt* 
gence, and Imilco set out immediately to put himself at the head of 
Sie Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionysius, on his side, lost no* time, and took the field with hit 
army, which daily increased by the arrival of new troops, who ewnm 
to join him from all parts. It amounted to 80,000 foot and 3000 
horse. The fleet consisted of 200 galleys, and 500 barks laden with 
provisions and mlchines of war. He opened the campaign with the 
siege of Motya, a fortified town belonging to the Carthagmians near 
mount Eryx, in a Uttle island something more than a quarter of a 
league from the continent,"" to which it was joined by a small neek 
of land, which the besieged immediately cut through, to prevent tiie 
approaches of the enemy on that side. 

Dionysius having left the care of the siege to Leptinet, who com- 
manded the deet, went with his land forces to attack the places in 
alliance with the Carthaginians. Terrified by the approach of ao 
numerous an army, they all surrendered except five ; which wero 
Ancyra, Solos, Palermo,! Segesta, and Entella. The last two 
places he besieged. 

Imilco, however, to make a diversion, detached ten ffalleys of his 
fleet, with orders to attack and surprise in the night au the vessels 
which remained in the port of Syracuse. The commander of this 
expedition entered the port according to his orders, without meeting 
with resistance ; and after having sunk a ffteat part of the vessels 
which he found there, retired well satisfied with the success of his 
enterprise. 

Dionysius, after having wasted the enemy's country, returned, 
and aat down with his whole army before Motya : and having em* 
ployed a great number of hands in making causeways and moles, 
he restored the neck of land, and brought forward his engines on 
that side. The place was attacked with the utmost viffour, and 
equally well defended. After the besiegers had passed the breach 
and entered the city, the besieged persisted a great while in defend- 
ing themselves with incredible valour ; bo that it was necessary to 
pursue and drive them from house to house. The soldiers, enraiged 
at BO obstinate a defence, put all before them to the sword ; age, 
youth, women, children, nothing was spared, except those who &d 
Uken refuge in the temples. The town was abandoned to tto 
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ioldieTB* discretion; Dionysius being pleased with an occasion of 
attaching the troops to his service by the allurement and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next year, 
and raised an army of 300,000 foot and 4000 horse. The fleet 
under Mago's command consisted of 400 galleys, and upwards of 
600 vessels laden with provisions and engines of war. Iniilco had 
given the captains of the fleet his orders sealed up, which were 
not to be opened till they were out at sea. He had taken this pre- 
caution, that his designs miffht be kept secret, and to prevent spies 
from sending information of them to Sicily. The rendezvous was 
at Palermo ; where the fleet arrived without much loss in their pas- 
sage. Imilco took Eryx by treachery, and soon after compelled 
Motya to surrender. Messina seemed to him a place of importance ; 
because it might favour the landing of troops from Italy in Sicily, 
and bar the passage of those that should come from Peloponnesus. 
After a long and vigorous defence it fell into his hands, and some 
time after he entirely demolished it. 

Dionysius, seeing his forces extremely inferior to the enemy, 
retired to Syracuse. Almost all the people of Sicily, who hated 
^him from the beffinuing, and were only reconciled to him in appear- 
ance and out of fear, took this occasion to quit his party, and to join 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, and gave the 
slaves their liberty, that they might serve on board the fleet. His 
army amounted to 30,000 foot and 3000 horse, and his fleet to 180 
galleys. With these forces he took the field, and removed about 
eight leagues from Syracuse. Imilco continued to advance with 
his land army, followed by his fleet, that kept near the coast. 
When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march along 
the sea-side, and was obliged to take a Ions compass round mount 
^tna, which, by a new eruption, had set tke country about it on 
fire, and covered it with ashes. He ordered his fleet to wait hia 
coming up at Catana. Dionysius, apprised of this, thought the 
opportunity favourable for attacking it, whilst separated fVom the 
land forces, and whilst his own, drawn up in battle upon the shore, 
might be of service to animate and support his fleet. The schenie 
was wisely concerted, but the success not answerable to it. Lepti- 
nes his admiral, having advanced inconsiderately with thirty galleys, 
contranr to the opinion of Dionysius, who had particularly recom- 
mended to him not to divide his forces, at first sank several of the 
enemy's ships, but, upon being surrounded by the greater number, 
was forced to fly. His whole fleet followed his example, and was 
warmly pursued bv the Carthaginians. Mago despatched boats 
full of soldiers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to saVe them- 
selves by swimming to shore. The land army drawn up there, saw 
them perish miserably, without being able to give them any assist- 
ance* The loss on the side of the Sicilians was very great, more 
than 100 galleys being either taken or sunk, and SO^OOO inen perish- 
ing either in the battle or the flight. 
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The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves up ra Syracuse, 
where they could not fail of beinff besieged very soon, solicited 
Dionysius to lead them against ImiTco, whom so bold an enterprise 
might disconcert ; besides which, they should find his troops fatigued 
with their long and forced march. The proposal pleased him at 
first ; but upon reflecting that Mago, with tne victorious fleet, might 
in the mean time advance and take Syracuse, he thought it more 
I advisable to return thither; which was the occasion or his losing 
[abundance of his troops, who deserted in numbers on all sides. 
Imilco, after a march of two days, arrived at Catana, where he 
halted some days to refresh his army, and refit his fleet, which had 
suffered excee<£nglv by a violent storm. 

He then marched to Syracuse,* and paade his fleet enter the port 
in triumph. More than 200 galleys, adorned with the spoils of the 
enemy, made a noble appearance as they advanced ; the crews form- 
ing a kind of concert by the uniform and regular order they observed 
in the motion of their oars. They were followed by an infinite 
number of smaller vessels ; so that the port, vast as it was, was 
scarcely capable of containing them, the whole sea beinfr in a man- 
ner covered with sails. At the sune time on the other side appeared 
the land army composed, as has been said, of 300,000 foot and 4000 
horse. Imilco pitched his tent in the temple of Jupiter, and thq 
army encamped round, at somewhat more than half a league's dis- 
tance from the city.f It is easy to judge the consternation and 
alarm with which such a prospect inspired the Syracusans. The 
Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to the walls to offer 
the Syracusans battle, and at the same time seized upon the two 
remaining ports by a detachment of 100 galleys.^ As he saw that 
the Syracusans did not make the least movement, he retired, con- 
tented for the present with the enemy's avowal of their weakness. 
For thirty days together he laid waste the country, cutting down 
all the trees, and destroying all before him. He then madehimself 
master of the suburb called Achradma, and plundered the temples 
of Ceres and Proserpine. Foreseeinff that the siege mic^ht probably 
be of lonff duration, he intrenched nis camp, and enclosed it with 
strong wuls, afler having demolished for that purpose all the tombs, 
and amongst others, that of Gelon and his wife Demarata, which 
was a most magnificent monument. He built three forts at some 
distance from each other ; the £rst at Plemmyrium ; the second 
towards the middle of the port ; the third near the temple of Jupi- 
ter ; in order to secure his magazines of com and wine. He sent 
also a great number of small vessels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch 
provisions. 

At ti^ftjame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother-in-law 
IHonyeaus nad T!espatched at the beginning of the war into Italy and 
Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and he brought with him a 
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fleet o^ tiuriy sbips, Commanded by Pbaracides, k LacedtBi&oniAlt. 
This rainforcement came very seasonably, and gave tbe Syracusans 
new spirit. Upon seeing a bark laden witb provisions for the enemy, 
they detached five galleys, and took it. The Carthaginians gave 
them chase with forty sail ; the Syracusans advanced with their 
wh(^e fleet, and in the battle made themselves masters of tbe admi- 
ral-ffalley, damaged many others, took twenty-four, pursued the rest 
to the place where their whole fleet rode, and ofiered them battle a 
second time, which the Carthaginians, discouraged by the check 
they had received, were afraid to accept. 

The Syracusans, emboldened by so unexpected a victory, re- 
turned to the city with the galleys they had taken, and entered it 
m a kind of triumph. Animated by this success, which could be 
only ascribed to their valour (for Dionysius was then absent with a 
small detachment of their fleet to procure "provision^^ attended by 
L^tines,} they encouraged each other, and seeing themselves with 
arms in tneir hands, they reproached one another with cowardice, 
ardentlv exclaiming, that the time was come for throwing oflf the . 
shameml yoke of servitude, and resuming their ancient liberty. 

Whilst they were in the midst of these discourses, dispersed in 
small parties, the tyrant arrived ; and having smomoned an assem- 
bly, be congratulated the Syracusans upon their late victory, and 
promised in a short time to put an end to the war, and deliver them 
from the enemy. He was going to dismiss the assembly, when 
Theodorus, one of the most illustrious of the citizens,. a person of 
sense and valour, took upon him to speak, and to declare boldly for 
liberty. We are iM, said he, of restoring peace, terminating the 
iraiR, €tnd of being delivered from the enemy. What signifies such Ian- . 
guagefr^m Dionysiug ? Can we consider as peace the wretched state 
of slavery to which he has reduced us? Have we any enemy more to 
he dreaded than the tyrant thai subverts our liberty, or a war 
mor4 cruel than that he has made upon us for so many years? Let 
ImUco conquer, he will content himself ujtth laying a tribtde upon us, 
and leave us the exercise of our la/ws ; but the tyrant that enslaves us, 
knows no other than his avarice, his cruelty, his ambition! The tepi' 
pies (^ the gods robbed by his sacrilegious hands, our goods m4xde a 
prey, and our lands abandoned to his instntments, our persons c^ily 
exposed to the most shameful and cruel treatment, the blood of so 
masiy eiiizens shed in the midst of us, and before our eyes; these are 
the fruits of Am reign, and the peace he obtains for us ! Was Ufor 
m f;W<»*^ of our Hberties he built yon citadel? that he has enclosed 

^ t^*s^^.^^ ^^ %^ ^^^rs, and has called in for his 
guard Uuatrtbe of strangers and barbanans who insult us with im^ 

^S!^L.J^^LrTf' ^ -Sj^CM^on*, iAo// we suffer such indignities, 

trIjA II^^'^ ^. ^** ^^^^ ««^ generous than death itself i 

"^Tr^^^r^^^"^ w«<»i«my abroad, shall we always trenAle 

a^i^^^lZ^ ^ P^^^'^y a tyrq^nt? Providence, which has 
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SpQflrUh Ofid the other eiHes in our alliasuXf joho glory in helmg fru 
and independent^ would deem us vnvoorthy of the Grecian name if 
we had cmyjoiher aentimenU. , Letut show that we do not degenerw 
from o^r ancestors. If Diopysius consents to r^etire from amongst 
ue^ let us open him our gates^jand let him take along toith Mm what" 
ever he pleases; btU if he persists in tfie tyranny^ let him experience 
what ejfeets the love of liberty has upon the brave and resolute, 

Afler thi^ speech, all the ^yracusanS) in suspense betwixt hope 
and fear, looked earnestly upon their allies, and particularly upon 
the Spartans. Pharacides, who commanded their fleet, rose up to . 
npeak. 1% was expect^^ ^ha-t a citizen of Sparta would declare m 
favour of liberty ; but be did quite th^ reverse : and told them that 
bis republic bold sent him to aid the Syracusans and Dionysius 
against the Carthaginians, and not to make war upon Dionysius, or 
to subvert his authority • This answer confoundea the SyracusanSj 
and the ty;ccLnt'tr guard arriviiig at the same time, the assembly 
broke up. Dionysius perceiving more than ever what he had to 
fear, need all, his endeavours to mgratiate himself with the people, 
and to attach the citizens to his interest; making presents to some> 
inviting others to ea,t with him, and affecting upon all occasions to 
treat them with kindness and famili^ity. 

It was probably about this time,* that Poly^^nus, Dionysius's bro- 
ther-in-law, who .had married his sistjer Thesta, haviLg without 
doubt declared againjst him in thi^ conspiracy, fled fi-om Sicily fo^ 
the pi^esprvatipn of. his life, and to avoid falling into the tyrant!g 
hau(^ Dio^^sius sent for his sister, and bitterly reproached heir 
for not apprising him of \\^ husband's inteiided night, jblb she 
could not be ignorant of ;t. She replied without expressing th^ 
least surprise or fear. Have I then appeared to you so bad a wife, 
of so m^an a soul^ as to have abandoned my husband in his flight, haq 
I been a^cquc^inted with his design^ and not to have desired to share in 
his dangers and misfortunes? Jfoi I knew nothing of U; or J 
should have been much happier in being called in all pUtces the wife 
of Poly^enus the exile, <A(i», in SyracusCythe sister of tht tyrant, 
Dionysius cqvild not but admire an answer so full of spirit and gene- * 
zosity; and the. Syracusans in general were, so charmed witb her 




attended her bodyjto the tomb', anl honoured her fuiieral with laXk 
extraordinary concou'^e. 

, On he side of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take a new ap^ 
pearanceoQ a suiiden. They had committed an irretrievable error in 
not attacking ^yfacuse upon their Mrival, and In not takirj|r rdvan- 
tageofithj^fons^^f nation which the sight of their fleet r ^ /tmy* 
e^^lX fprm^4fbte^h«dyqccaaioned. At present the pla^^f >fir- 
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Wiu loolce^ upon as a pumshmeiit sent from Beaven for their pfmiclfer • 
jmgrof temples and ddroQllBhing of tombs, had destroyed great numben 
or their army in a short time. I have described the extroordihaiy 
symptoms of it in the history of the Carthaginians.* To add to 
that misfc rtune, the ^yracusans, being informed of theif linhtipp^ 
condition, attacked them m the ni|;ht oy sea. and lan^. The suN 
prise (|nd terror, and even haste they vf^ere in, to put themselves into 
a posture of defence, threw them into new difficulty and confusion. 
They knew not on which 'side to send relief; all beiilg equally in 
danger. Many of their vessels were sunk, and jdthers" almost enr 
tirefy disabled, and a much greater number destroyed by ^e. The 
old men, women,, and children ran in crowds to the Walls, to be 
witnesses of that scene of hoi*r6r, and lifted up theit hapds towards 
heaven, returning thanks tc the god^ for so signal a protection of 
their city. The slaughter within and -without the camp, and on 
board. the yessels, was great and dreadful, and ended only with 
the day. ' . 

Imiico, reduced to despair, oiTered Dionysias s^bretly 300,000 
crownsf for permission to retire in the night with the remains of 
hiB army and fieeL 7he tyraat, who was not displeased ^ith leav- 
ing the, Carthaginians some resource, to keep his subjects in con* 
tinual awe, gave hid dbnsent ; but only for the citizens of Cartha&re. 
Upon which Imiico, four days after, set out with 'fbrty ships, filled 
with Carthaginians alone ; leaving the rest of his t^^ps hehindl 
The Corinthians, discovering from the noise and^mbtion of tfie gaU 
leys th^t Imiico Was making off, ticnt to inform Dionysiius of hi^ 
flight, who affected ignorance of it and gave immediate orders to 
pursue him; but as they saw that those orders were but slowly exe- 
icuted, they followed the enemy themselves, and sunk ^veral ves" 
sels of their rearguard. . ' , 

Dionysius then marched out with his troops ; but befoi:e their arrival, 
the Sicilians in the Carthaginian service had retired to their seve- 
ral coimtries. Having £rst posted troops in all thje passes, he ad- 
vanced directly to the enemy's camp, though it v/J^j not quite day. 
The barbarians, who saw themselves cruelly abandoned and be*- 
trayed by Ibilco and the Sicilians, lost courage and fl«>d. Some 
of them were taken by the troops in the paeees; others laid dowix 
their arms and asked quarter. The Iberians alone drew up, ancl 
sent a herald to capitulate with Dionysius, who incorporated them 
into his guards. The re^t were all made prisoners. 

Such was, the fate of the parthaginians ; which shows, sars the 
hbtoriin,!, that humiliation treads upon th|^ heels of pride, aiia that. 
those who ai;e^ too much puffea up with their power and success, 
are sopu forced to confess tfieit weakness and vanky. Thos^ 
haughty victors, masters of almost all Sicily, who looked upon'Sjr^. 
racuse as already their own, and had already 'eiitered triuBipfaan^ 
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iuU. the gt^t port, umHiair the citiiseaB, pLre.Joow rodno^d ,to fli . 
shamefully under the. covert of th^ n^pat; dim^ging away witE 
them the sad ruins and miserable remau^ qf their fl^t ana ffi^i 
and trembling fgr the fote^of tbeir native country. Jmilcp, ffao 
had neither, regarded the sacred refuge of temples, Oor the uivio* 
lable sanctity of ton^s, aller haying left 150,000 men unbvried in 
tba/enemjr's country, returns, to perish miseritbly at Carthage, 
avenging upon bunself by hi* death the contempt he had ezpifeasecl 
for gods and iqea^ 

Dionysiusy who was suspidoua of the strongs in his service* 
remofed 10,000 of them, and, under tlie pretence of rewarding their 
ment, gave them the city of Leontiui;?, which was in real^ yeqr 
commodiously situated, and an advantageojus aettleiAent. He coa* 
fided the guard of his 4>er8an to oth^r foreigners« ana the slavei 
whom he had made free. He made seye^aji. attempts upon placai 
in Sicily, and in. the neighhouriiig country, especialnr against Rhe 
gium,^ The people of Italy, seeing themselves in dangeii, entered 
iQto a powerful aQianQe to put a stop to his conquests. The suc- 
cess was toleralily equal on both sid^^. 

About this time, the Gauls, who some mcmths before* had burnt 
Hooie, sent deputies to Dionysius totmake an aUiance^with hinuf 
He was at that time ip Italy. The advices he had received of the 
l^eat preparations .making by the Carthaginians ^r war* ob%e4 
aim. to return to Sicily. 

In fact, the Cartha|;inians. having set pn fi>ot a i^umorous armjr 
nuderthe conduct of Mago, made new efforts agauist Syracuse, but 
with no better success than the former. Tl^ey terminated h» an 
ftccouMBodatioii with Dionysius. 

A. M.3611 . He atta^sked Rhegiom again, and at -first received 
Ant J. a aaD. n^ inconsiderable cl^ck. But having gained a great 
victory against the Greeks of Italy, in which he to^. jnore. than 
10)000 prisoners^ he distnissed them aM without ranspm, oonti:ary to 
their expectaition; with a view of detaching the Ital'ans from the 
uiterests of Rhegium, add of dissolving a, powerful league, ^hich 
might have defeated his designs against that city. }Iavmg by this 
&ct of fiivour and generosity acquired the good oiunion of aJi the 
habitants of the country, and from enemies made them his fri#nds 
^d ftHies, he returned against Xlhegium. He was ea^tremely 
mceQsed against' that city« upon aecount of their refusing to^giv0 
him one of <their citizens in marriage, and the insolent answer with 
y^k that refusal was attended. The besieged , finding thems^} veA 
u^cajMible of resisting so numeroiis an army as that i^ j^ionysiusi 
^d expecting no (quarter if the city were men by apif|ulA, begail 
^ talk of capitulating; to which he hearkened not unwillingly. He 
"^<le them pay 300,000 crowds, deliver up all their vessels to the 
Aumber of i^eventy, and put 100 hostages into his hands ; after which 
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he nifldi iht tHege. It wu riot out of fkvbnr or clemency tliat lie 
licted in this manner, but to make their destrnction aore, after 
llliving firs^ reduced thehrpoweh 

' Accordiiiffij the ne'tt' year, under the false jMreteizt, and with the 
rbprcfcich ortheir having violated the treaty, he besieged them again 
with all his forces, having first sent back thfeir hostages. Both 
parties acted with the utmost vigour. The defiire of revenge on 
one side*, and the fear of the most cruel torments c^ the other,' ani- 
mated the troops. Those of the city were commanded by Pbyto, a 
brave and intrepid ican, whom the danger of his Country rendered 
more courtigeous. He m&de frequent and vigorous sallies, in one 
6f which Dionyiius received tt wourid, of which h^ recovered with 
greAt difficulty.- The siege went on slowly, and' had already con- 
Snued eleven months, when a cruel famine reduced fho city to the 
lltst extretnMeik ' A measure of wheat (of about si)c buishels) -was 
96lb for abdtt teirpoiinds.^ After. having censuiri^d all theit horses 
laid beasts of burden, they wei-e reduced to support themselves with 
leather and hides, which they boiled ; and at Mat to feed upon the 
grass of the fields like beasts; a resource of Which DionySios soon 
deprived them, by making his horse eat Up all tbe herbage around 
the city. Necessity at length reduced them to surrender at discre- 
tion, and Dionysius entered the plkce, which heibund covered with 
de^ bodies. TIk^ who survived w jre rather skeleton? than men. 
He took above 6000 prisoners, whom he sent to Syracuse. Such 
as could pay about tWo poundsf he dismissed, and sold the rest for 
alaves. •- . 

I>ionysidSlet fall the whole Weigtit of his resentment and revenge 
upon Phyto. He began with ordering his soVi to be thrown Into the 
sea. ' The next day he ordered the fidher t6:be fkstened to the ex* 
tremity of the highest df 4iis engines for a snectiicle to the whole 
ttnuy, and in that condition he a^& to tell him that hi# Son had been 
thrown into the sea. Then he w kaip^ier than I by a day, r^)ie<l 
that nnfortnnate parent* He afterwards • caused' him to be led 
throt^gh the whole city, to be scourged with rods, arid to suffer a 
thousand othe^ indiguities, whilst h herald }>iioc)aimed» th4a tkS per-- 
. fidiout traitot* was treated in that manner^ for having inapired the 
people of Rhegiwn ioUh rebellion. — Say rather^ answered that 
generous defender of his countiy's liberty, thai a faitl^ul evUxen t« 
Mji ugedyjbr having refmed to gOtfifice his country to u tyrant, Such 
tin object and such a dispourse drew tears iVom all eyes, and even 
ftomthe ^oMiers of Dionysius^'j He Was afraid hffr prisoner would 
be' taken from him b^lbre he^had satiated his. revenge, and ordered 
biilit6'befinngint6 the sea directly; " > ■' < •, - 
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DIDNT8IU0 THE ELDER. Ml 

sficHON IV. \.- ■ .' ./!.^,;:.' 

Ttonat ptiitn&n ot'BionyniuM ^r poeiy. Baflectloiu upoiv (hat taite of the fVrtat ' 'iHat. 
MryoTiluctMMen. Geneiodi rVcdffMn of Phitoxenuf. > B*Mh of DSoi^driiil'' M M 
V»«liti«». \ ...» . . ," << /( \ 

At Efl interval of leisure which hfa success ajfainst Khcgiuitta hti 
left Diooysius,'*' the tyrant, who was d^sirons ofglory of every kind, 
and piqued himself upon the excellence of his genius, sent his hro* 
ther Thearides to Olympia, to dispute in bis name 'the prizes of the 
chariot-race and poetry. i- • r- 

The circumstance which I am. now goinjgr to treat, and whicH 
regards the taste or rather passion of Dionysius for poetry and polite 
learning, being one of bis peculiar characteristics, and having besides 
a mixture of good and bad in itself, niakes it requisite, in order to 
form an equitable judgment upon this 'point, to distinguish Whereiii 
this taste of his is either laudablc[ or A^orthy of Mame. 

I say <)he sadie of the tyrailt's totat character, with whose vices 
of ambition and tyranny 'many great qualities were united, which 
ought not to be disguised or misrepresented ; the veracity of history 
requiring, that justice should be done to the ihost w^clced^, as they 
are not so in every' respect. We have seen several things in his 
character tliat certainly deserve praise ; ' I mean in' regard to bifl 
manners ebid behaviour : the mildness with which he suffered the 
freedom of young Dion,' the admiration he expressed of the boldind 
generous answer of his sister Thesta np<5h the'ot^casion' of her hus- 
band's :ffight, his gracious and insinui^tmg depbrtmeht upon several 
other occasions to the SyracUsansj the familiarity with which he 
conveif^d with the meanest qitizens ihd even workmen, the equality 
he observed between his two wi^es, ahd his kindness and respect 
for them ; all which imply that Dionysius had more equity, modera- 
tion, affability, and generosity, than is commonlv ascribed to Him. 
He is not such a tyrant as Pl^alaiis, Alexander of Pherse, Caligula, 
Nero, or Caracalla. , ;** 

But to return to Dionysius's taste for poetry. ' In his intervals of 
leisure, he loved to unbend in thjB Conversation of persons of wit, 
and in the study of tho arts and' sciences. He was particularly fbnd 
of versifyiiig, and employed himself in the composition of poems, 
eopecially of tragedies. Thu^ far this passion of his may be ex- 
cased, having something undoubtedly laudable in it; I mean in his 
taste for polite learning, the esteem he expressed for learned men^ 
his inclination to do tbem good offices, and the employment to ' 
which he devoted his leisure hounf. Was it not better to empl6y 
them in exercising his mind and the cultivation of science, than in 
lasting, dancing, theatrical amusements, gaming, frivolous com- 
pany, and other pleasures still more pernicious i| This is the wise 
reflection which Dionysius the younger made when at Corinth 
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Phflip of Macedon beinff at table witb him,* spoke, of tbe odes and 
tragedies his father had lefl benitKI huik'^with an air of raillery and 
9qi^teip|]|t9 and, seemed to be under some difficulty ^to comprehenfl 
at. what I time of 4 hia lifeHbe had leisure tor such compositipBs. 
Dionysius smartly and wittUy replied, The difficulty is very great 
ifkteelf I Wky^ he compose^ them aJt those hours which yo^, md, Ip and 
<tn infinity of others, who ^ve so hi^h an opimon (^ ourselves^ pass 
in dnnkwf, and other diversions. . ^ , , 

Julius (Jiesar !and the emperor Augustus^ cultivated poetry, and 
composed trage£es.f LucuHus, intended to have written the 
memoirs^of his military actions in T^erse.. The comedies of T^|*ence 
were attributed to Lcetius.and $cipio,'bpch great .captains, especially 
the latter ; and that report, whicb gpperally jjrevai],ed at Rome, was 
so idf from lessening their reputation^ that it 9,6ied to the general 
esteem in which they were held. ... ., . ^ 

These relaxatio^p^, therefore, Nysre riot blameable iii their own 
nature; this ^aste for poetry Ijiras rather laudable, if kept within due 
bounds ; but Dionysius was ridiculous for pretending to cxc^l all 
othiers in it. . He could not endure either a superior .or\competitor 
in any tiling. Prom, being in the 6oj.e pospssioi^ of .supreme 
at^l|iprity, he had accustomed himself to imagine that he possessed 
the sai^e paramount ra^k in the empire of wit : in a word,, he was 
in eyery thin^ a tyrant** His immoderate estimation pf his own 
inejiit flowed* m some iheasure, from the overbearing turn pf mind 
which eiQpir^ and command had , given him^ The continual ap- 
plauses of.a courts and, the flatteries of those who kne^,how to 
recommend themselves h|f soothing his darling foible, were ajiother 
source of this vain conceit, ; And of what' wiJl noj^ a great inah,t a 
minister, a prince, think hiu?self capable, who has siicn incens^ and 
adoration continually paid to him? It is well known that Cardmal 
Ricbelieu, in the midst of his important business, not only (jpinposed 
dramatic pieces, but piqued hij^selfoq bi^.excjellence in that talent ; 
and what is more, his jealousy in tliat point rose so^high^ax; to use 
his authority in causing cnticisipa to be directed a^raihst.tli? ^pom- 
pqsitions or those tc^whom i\fp pub|i|C,.a just a"nd incorruptible jiidgo 
in the question, had given thp. preference against him* 

Dionysius did not jreflect, that tJie'ro aire things, estimable ip them- 
selves, and conferring honour ^ipon j)rivat^ persons^ iii which it does 
npt become a prince to desire to.ei^cel., I hdv^ nientjpned .else • 
where Philip of Macedon's expression tQ.his soil AleJ;«nder> upon 
^hiB haviijig s.hown too much skijl in, music at a publiq entertainment : 
Af$younol ashamed, said be, i'j sing so well? It >#ja8 "ctlng incon- 
fiisttjfiitiV with the dignity of his jank. ^^If Ceasa'r and Augustus^ 
when they v/r.ote tragedies, ha^ taken it iiito their heads to equal 
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Niml est ottod credere de se 

Non poBsh, cdm laudator diit »qut potettas. JuvcnaL 
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fyr«i(fld St^pbooys, it hftd not xxskf lieen ridicatouiv bMA^imriMdi 
to thsm* . . And tiho se^isoa is^ becaiiiise a prinoe 'beidg •Mgea* by an 
€!$seDtial aod iadispeuable du^ to aj^y hifl»seli'>noe0tantly.taUM 
affiy^rs of govicinuoaat, an4bavin|r'bii ifl£mtadfiM)f''f^ouJi busineM 
jierpetually. ftswing in ufki^ < hinnv he can .Inabe «o ' otber use of tke 
BeieBcea^ tbflbiU> divert him at siiebeboit intervals, mm will notadmtt 
such pxogj»s9 in theiBi a»ia refuieite in order to exoei (botawbo ' 
make then^ . their particukto study. Hence, -when the poUie^^Mir'a 
prince afibct: the first raokm^thia Jsnid of merit, the^ bftv^ aiigi>t.to 
conclude that he neglects bis • more -impQitBant dutieS) and w£ait he 
owes to his people's bappii^asa, to give hime^ up to. on ettiydoymeni 
which.wastes.histiniisa^ mental energy inctfeoloaUy. i ' 

We mast, hoWeveiv do i)i'>nysii«i!tbe justice to ownH.that he wai 

%ever reproached forlejttmg poetry interfere :to the prejuiiceiaf liiii 

^at afifairs) or that it made him less fteftive and. diligent OD'tiiy 

unporta«t occasion 
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I have already said,* that this pnnce* in an interval of peaceq^had 
sent his bjrbther Theajrides.:t6 Oiynpia, to.dispMe the. prizes of 
poetry afid t^ chariot-race in bis name. When ho arrived ip tbe 
asseo^lyrthe beauty as .weU as nuindbw^- of^^hia chariots^- and- tbe 
magnificence of bis panulion, emblvidered - with . gold and mlveiv 
anra«:ted the eyes and admiration; of : all- thi^ spectators. The ear 
"was no less charmed when the poemaof Dionysius,begait<lo.berQedi( 
He had chosen expretely for the^ocowion riteadei»with,i8QnonUiB,f 
lausical voices, who might be hetlfd far-asd distidcUtr, and wbd 
knew<bow to giie a just emphasis, and cadence to thetverses tbe;^ 
repeated. At ^st this had a very bapp^ effect, aad-.the whole 
audience woBe deceived by the feiTt«nd sweetness efrtbeiprGaiuiioa-' 
tioui' liut that charm was soon at an endd and the mind not long 
seduced by theeaja. ' . The. versea then 'a|jpearedin^hair absurdity* 
The audience werejAshamed of bavmg applauded/ thAt), and tbeir 
praise was turned int^ lalighter, scojep^ and insult. . Tlieir eoMeo^t 
and indignation rose to/sucba^pitdH that i they torevDionyeius's rkh 
pavilieaia pieces. Xig^as, tbe cdkebrated .gn^,\ who was come to 
the Olympic games to nlispute tlie pvize of eloqueaiief. which lie bad 
carried several times before, undertook ;tp proves thati^ wa»ixcon'^. 
sistent with the«boRoiir of Greece; tbei&iend and assett of ^f liberty, 
to admit an impious tyrant to eh'are in-the cclebcation of the saoned 

famesfy who bad no othor thoughts thltn>i»i* aubjeoting all .Greeorf to 
is power. Dionysius was not affronted in: tbAt manner then;. 'but 
theevenU proved as little in bis favouiv -.His i;baliotsiiaving entered 
the li8ta,;were all of them eitheraarried but offtbo-course bji^sa head- 
long impetuosity, or dashed in pieces against onet another. » And tG' 
eomi^ete the roi^rtuAe, the galley which was Tbrln^w bat^ tiie 
persDns^Dionyaio*^ had' sent to.the gamca^>itict with a violent sUorm^ 
nnd.dld mt ratubnto ^yrdtmse without great difficulty. uWhan-^thd 
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fBote ftrrhr^i then^out of iMtlredl aiid contempt fttr tbe4yriiit< ftef 
lepoited-iyfoughodt the dty, tint it was hii vile poems whick bad 
oecMHoned so roaoy nusfbrtanes to the readenn, rftcers, and even the 
■hip itself This had saoeess di«t not at all diseamraffe Dionjwus. 
Bor make him abate in the least the'b%ih opinion wlSch he ORter- 
taincd of his poetic vein. The dktterers, who abounded in bis eouit^ 
did not fiul to insinuate, that such injunous treatment kA his poewe 
could proceed, only from envy, which always fastens upon what is 
most eKceUent; and that sooner or later, the invidiotts themsdvee 
would be compelled by demonstration to do justite to hismeiit, and 
mdmowledge his superiority to all<other poetsk . 

The infatuation of Dionyaius on this siibjaet^was ineoncervable> 
He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and ah excellent captain ; but 
he fancied himself a much bettbr poet, and believed that his verser 
were' a far greater bontor to him thaii ak his victories. To en- 
4)eavour to undeceive him in an opinion so favourable to- himself^ to 
eay nothing of the absolute hopelessness of the attempt, would have 
been an iU way <^f making coprt to hiin ; so that all the learned men 
and poetSy who ate at his table in* great numbers, seemed to be in 
an ecstasy of admiration whenever he i^ad them his poems.^ JNfever, 
aocordins: to them, was any thing coropsrrable to them : al( was 
great, all noble in his poetry*: all was^ majestic, or, to speak mo:*e 
p^eperly, all divine. 

vFhilexenus wais< the only one of all the tribe who did not sufTer 
himself to be hurried away by this torrent of< excessive praise and 
flattery. He was a man of great reputation^ and ezodled in 
Dithyrambio poetry. There is a story told of him, which La' Fon- 
taine has known how to apply admirably. Being at table with 
Bionysius, and seemg a very small tlsh set before 'him, and a huge 
one' before the king, the i^him took him, to kyhasjear cloee to the 
KtUfe fislw , He was ashed what he meant by that pleasantry : / toa« 
tfuruiring>,«aid be,^inft> «ome offairt that ha/pp^ned in tfi-e reign qf^ 
M»*iett$yb^ this your^ ra^iitiexf thefloodf ctohgite me no vr^ormaHon :. 
youn if elder^ und vriUumt dmtbt hunot something of the mailer, 

Dionysius having read one day some of his verses to Philoxenus, 
and having pressed him to give him his opinion of them, he answered 
with entH-e freedom, and^ told him plainly his real sentiments.. 
Dionysius, who was not accustomed to such language, was ex* 
tremely offended, and ascribing his boldness to envy, gave orders ta 
carrv him to the quarries ; the common jail being so called. The 
whole court' was afflicted :Upon this account, and solicited for the 
generous. prisoner, whose release they obtained. He was enlarged 
the next day, and restored to favour. 

At the entertairim^t made that day. by Dionysius, for the same 
quests, whioh' was a kind^of ratification of the pardon, and at which 
uiey were for- that reason more than usually gay and cheerful; after 
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'^tfaey bmi pleotiifiiOf regaled a great while, the prinee did.not ink i» 
introdoee his poems into the eohveraation, which were, the moet 
frequmit Bubject ef it. He'choee some' paaaagee which he had 
taken "^extraordinaxy pains in compoeing, and conoeived to be maa- 
ter-pieced, as was very discemibie from the aelf-aatisfaction and 
complacency he expressed • whilst th^ were readioff. But his 
de%ht could not be perfect withoot Piukaenos's approoation, upon 
which he set the greater yalttO) as it was not his custom to be so 
profuse of it as the rest. What had passed the eveiuoff before was 
a sufficient lesson for the poeU When DiooysittS ashed h\9 epiuoki 
of the verses, Philoxenus made no answer, biA turning towards the 
guards, who stood round the table, he said in a serioua, though 
humorous tone, without any emotion/Carry mebock toVu qmrriea^ 
The prince comprehended all the salt .and spirit of that ingenious 
pleasantry, without being offended.* "[The sprightliness of^e con« 
ceil atoned for its freedom, which at another time would have 
touched him to the quick, and made him excessively angry. He 
only laughed at it now, and waa not displeased with tiie poet. 

He did not act in the same way upon occasion of a ^^ross jest of 
Antiphon's, which was indeed of a different kind, and wli9 the result 
of a violent and brutal disposition. The prince in conversation 
as&ed, which was the best kind of brass. Af^er the company had 
given their opinions, Antiphon said, that was the best of which the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made.f This witty 
expression^ if it ma^ be cailed so, cost him his ^ i^. . 

The friends of Philoxenus, apprehending the- his tcio great frank-* 
Hess might be also attended with fatal con^ .quwees, represented 
to him in the most serious manner, that thoae who* live with Inineee 
must speak theiar language ; that thev wish to havQ nothing teid: to 
»heiD but what is agreeable ; that whoever does not know how to 
dissemble,' is not qualified for a coiiet ; that the favours and liberali« 
lies whioh Dionysius continually bestowed upon them, well deseorved 
the return^ (^ some little complaisance; that^inftword, with his 
blunt freedom and plain truth, he was ir diager oC'kisiilg nottonlyr 
his ifortune but Ids life. • Philoxenus tcild tbemt that <he. would profit 
by their good advice, and for the future give such a turn to hia 
answers as should satisfy Dionysius- without injuring truth. r^; . 

Accordingly, some time after, Dipnysius having read a piece of 
his compoeing upon a very mournful subject, wherein he was to 
move compasition and draw tears from the eyes of the audience, he 
addressed himself again to Philoxeuus,. and asked him what h« 
thought of ins Terses. Philoxenus gave, him for ^answer one wordy} 
whicli in the Greek language has two different signifitfations* .La 
one of tiieid it implies ^mournful, moving jthinga^ such, as inaf^ 

* ToTf fc)r /<u T^r ivo-^A^fx/dtr TwVXo^ttF uiJiivAi ,6 Airoy^r/dc> ^i>^si 

t Tb9y hftd d^glivered AUiem from the tyxaany of the PifiBtr&^9« 
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MirtnnMttf of pitjr and ckMBpnaimi : -in the <6iiier, It. ti ip r opito i 
thing T^ry mean, <kefective, pkifiil^ mml miserrbfe. Dionysiiifl^ vte 
Wii ibnd of bis ^fetwn^ waA believed tint every iM>dy muot kftve the 
eame (gfood opinion of them« took thafword in the favoura^e eon- 
straction, and waa extremely satiaied with PhiloKeDua. • The rest 
of the compaay were not niiatahen, but undnstood it in the>iight 
sense,' tl^ough witboat explaining' themseilves. 

Nothing eould oure his felly for versification. It appears from 
l)iodoni8 Bievkis,* that having sent some of his poems ^a second 
time td^ Olynqif a, they were treated with the same ridieole and oosa- 
tempt as before* That news^ which could not be kept from ikim, 
threw him into a^ excess of melancholy, which he couW never, ^et 
over, and tarned soon after iiXo a kind of madness and frenzy. Hie 
complained that envy and jealousy, the certain enemies of true 
merit, were always making war tipon him, and ' that ail the world 
conspired to ruin bis reputation; He accused his best friends of 
having engaged in the same design ; some of whom he put to death, 
and others he banished ; amongst whom were Leptines his brother, 
and Phil^Mlis, who had done him such great services, and to whom 
he was indebted for his power. They retired to Thsiium in Ital^, 
from whenco-they were resalled some time after, and reinstated ut 
all their fortunes' and former favour: Leptioeseven married Dionj*' 
Slug's daught^. 

To remove his melancholy occasioned by the ill Success of hu 
verses,f it was necessary ts find some 'employment; and with this 
his wars and foilildiu«»s supplied ham. He had formed a design of 
CBtkblishing powerful colonies in that part of Italy which is sitaate 
upon the Adriaticr sea' facing. E^otim, ia order that his fleet miffht 
not want R'secure retreat,-when he should employ his forces on that 
side; and with this view he maide an alliance with the Ulyrians, and 
restored Alcetes, king of the MolDssians^ to his throne. His princi- 
|Md design was to attack E^pins, and to make himself master of the 
immense treasufes which had been for many ages amassing in the 
temple of Delphi* Before he could set this project on foot, which 
required |freat preparations, he seemed to wish to make an essay of 
his abilities, by another of the same kind, thou^fh of much more 
easy execution. Having made a sudden ircuption into Tuscany, 
under the pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very rich 
temple in toe suburbs of Agylla, a city of that country, and carried 
away a sum exceeding 4,500^0 livres.^ He had joccasion for 
money to support his (peat expenses at Syracuse, as well hi fortify- 
ing the pent, and makuig| it capable of receiving 200 galleys, as in 
enclosing the whole city VHh ffood walls, erecting magnificent 
ten^ples, and building a ^aee of exercise upon the banks of the 
river. Anapusr . , ^ 

At the same time he'iformed the design of driving the Carthagi. 
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Idans entirely oat Ojf ^icUy.* A fint yietoiy which h« gttoed, fot 
Jam alnost kito a condition to accompluh hu project; but theJois 
of a second battie, in which his brother Leptines was k^ed, pot an 
.«nd iff his hopes, and obliged' him to enter into a treaty, by which 
he gave up ee<veral towns to the Carthaginians, and paid them great 
sums of money to reimburse their expenses in the war. An attenkpt 
which he made upon them some veara after, taking advantage of 
the de8(dation occasioned by the plagne at Carthage, had no better 
success. 

Another victory of a very different kind,f though one which he 
had no loss at heart, made him amends, or at Jeast comforted him, 
for the ill success of his arms. He had caused a tragedy of his to 
be represented at Athens, for the prize in the celebrated feast of 
Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such a victory among the 
Athenians^ who were the best' judges of this kind of literature, 
seems to indicate, that the poetry of Dionysius was not so mean and 
pUiful; and it is very possible that the aversion of the Gveeks for 
every thing which cflRoae rom a tyrant, had a great share in the 
contemptuous sentence passed upon bis poems in the Olyinpiq 
games. Be this as it may, Dionysius received the news with inez? 
preesible transports of joy. Public thanksgiving were made to the 
gods, tbe tempos being scarce capable of containing the concourse 
of the peq^ple. Nothing was seen throughout the city bpt feasting 
and rejoicing; and Dionysius regaled all his friends with the most 
otraordinary magnifid^nce. Self-satisfied to a derree that cannot 
be described, he believed himself at the summit of ^ory,and did the 
honours of his table with a gaiety and ease, and at the same Vime 
with a grace and dignity « that charmed M the world. He invited 
bis quests to eat and dnok more by his example than expressions, 
and carried bis civilities of that kind to such an excess, that at the 
close of the banquet he was seized with violent pains, occasioned 
by an indigestion, of which it was not difficult to foresee the conse- 
quencoB. ♦ 

DioB3rBius had three children by his wife Doris,t and fbur by 
Aiistomache, of which two were daughters, the one named Sophn>> 
Byne, the other Arete. Sophrosyne was' married to his eldest son, 
Dionysius the younger, whom he had by his Locrian wife ; and 
Arete espoused her brother Theorides. But Tbeondes dying soon, 
Dion married his widow Arete, who was his own niece. • 

As Dionysius's distemper left ho hope^of his life, Dion undertook, 
to speak tohitn Concerning his childten by Aristomache; who were 
at the same time his brothers-in-law and nephews, and to insinuate 
to him, that it was just to prefe;r the issue of bis Syracusan wife to 
that of a stranger. But the pliysicians, desirous of ixiaking their 
.court to young Dionysius, the Locrian's son, for whom the thrMie 
was intended, did not give him an opportunity; for Dibnynus having 

* See the history of Uie Carthaginitiu. 
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demanded a medicme to make him sle^, tbey'gaye hka 00 rtrop^ a 
f dose as quite stupified bim, and laid him in a sleep that lasted hjjD 
' for the rest of his life. He bad reigned tbirty*ei^bt yeiMv* 

He Was certainly a princo of very g«eat political and military 
abilities, and bad occtsion for them all to raiee himself as be did 
from a mean condition to ao^ high a rank. After having held the 
sovereignty thirty-eight years, ^e transmitted it peaceauy to a suc- 
cessor OT<his own issue and election; and had established his power 
upon such solid foundations, that his^on, notwithstanding his slen- 
der capacity for governing, retained it twelve years) all which 
could not have been effected without a great fund of merit. But 
what qualities could cover tbe vices which rendered him the object 
of his subjects' abhorrence ? His ambition knew neither, law nor 
limit: his avarice spared nothing, not even the mo^t sacred places^ 
liis cruelty had no regard to the. nearest relations; and his open 
and professed impiety acknowledged the Divinity only.to insult lum. 
As he was returning to Syracuse with a. very favourable wind after 
plundering tbe tempte of Proserpine at Locris, fS«e, said b^ to his 
friends With a smile of contempt, how ih^ immm'tal gods fuvour the 
natiigaUon of the sacrilegious. ' . , 

Having occasion for money to carry on the war agfdnst the Car- 
thaginians,* he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and tooE from that god 
a robe of solid gold, which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given 
him out of the spoils of the Carthaginians. He even jested upon 
that occasion, saying, that a robe of gold was much too heavy in 
■summer, and too cold in winter;, and at the same time ordered one 
of woolito be thrown over the god';S shoulders; adding, that auch a 
habit .would be commodious in all seasons. 

Another time he ordered the golden beard of JSsculapius of 
EpidauTus to be taken olf;< giving for his reason, that it was very 
inconsistent for the son to hav« a beard,f when tbe father bad none. 
He caused all thjp tab.xes of silver to be taken out of the temples; 
and as there was inscribed upon them, according to the custom of 
the Greeks, to the good gods;. he would (he said) take the benefit 
of their ooobN£ss« 

As for less prizes, such as cups and crowns of gold, which the 
jBtatues held in their hands, tbqse }^e carried off, without any cere- 
mony; saying, it Was npt taking, but merely receiving them; and 
that it was idle' and ridiculous to ask the gods perpetually, for good 
things^ and to refuse them when they held out their. hands tb em- 
selves to present them to you. These spous were carried by his 
order to the market, and sold by public sale : and when be had got 
^he money. for them, he ordered proclamation to be made, that who- 
«V;er had i»h their custody any things, taken out of sacred places, 
were to Heslpre them pntire, within a limited time,, to the temples 
fram wl^^noetbey wer,e,|)rought; adding in thisf. manner, to his im- 
piety to the gods, injustice to man. 

* Cie. de ii»L deor. 1. it. 0. 83i jB^ . r t Apotlo Was represented witbout a be«rd 
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¥he amann^ precautions that Dionysius thought necewarjr to 
secure his life, show to what anxiety and apprehension he was 
aband<med. He wore under his robe a cuirass of brass** He never 
harangued the people but from the top of a high tower; and thought 
he made himself invuloerable by being inaccessible^ Not daring 
to confide in any of his friends or relations, his guard was compoei^ 
of slaves and strangers. He went abroad as little as possible; fear 
obligii^ him to condemn himself to a kind of imprisonment. These 
extraominary precautions are to be referred without doubt to cer- 
tain periods of his reign, when frequent conspiracies against him 
rendered him more thnid and suspicious than usual; for at other 
times we have seen that he conversed freely enough with the peo- 
ple, and was accessible even to familiarity In those dark days of 
distrust aJid fear, he fancied he saw all mankind in arms against 
him. Ail expression wliich escaped his barber ,f who boasted, by 
way of jest, that he held a razor at the tyrant's throat every week, 
cost him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon his life and head 
to the hands of a barber, he made his daugnters, though very young, 
do him that despicable office ; and when they were more advanced 
in years, he took the scissors and razors from them, and taught 
them to singe off his beard with walnut-£^ells. He was at kst 
reduced to do himself that office,| not daring, it seems, to trust his 
own daughters any longer. He never went into the chamber of 
his wives at night, till they had been first searched with the utmost 
care and circumspectibn. - His bed was surrounded with a very 
broad and deep trench, with a small drawbridge over it for the 
entrance. Afler having well locked and bolted the doors of his 
apartment, he drew up th^hridge, that he might sleep in security. 
Neither his brother,^ nor even his sons, could be admitted into ms 
chamber without first changing their clothes, and being visited by 
the gaards. Can he be said to reign, can he be said to live, who 
passes bis daysjn such continual distrust and terror? 

Tn the midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches, and sur- 
rounded with pleasures of every kind, during a rei^ of almost forty 
years, notwithstanding all his presents and profusion, he never was 
capable of making a single friend. He passed his life with none 
but trembling slaves and sordid flatterers ; and never tasted the joy 
of loving, or of being belored, nor the charms of social intercourse 
and reciprocal confidence. This he ingenuously qwned himself 
upon an occasion not unworthy of being related. 

Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the principles of 
the Pythagorean philosophy ,|| and were united to each other in the 
strictest ties of friendship, which they had mutually sworn to observe 
wkh inviolable fidelity. Their faith was put to a severe trial. One 
of them being condemned to die by the tyrant, petitioned for per- 
nuasion to make a journey into his own country, to settle his -^'— 
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prombing to retdlD ^t a fixed time, the other generouslf-offerii::^ 
to be his security. The courtiers, and Dionysius in particular, 
expected with impatience the event of so delicate and extraordinary 
an adventure. The day fixed for his return drawing nigh, and he 
not appearing, every body began to blame the rash and imprudent 
zeal or his fnend who had bound iiimself in such a manner. But 
he, far from expressing any fear or concern, replied with a tranquil 
air, and confident tone, that he was sure his friend would return ; 
as he accordingly did upon the day and hour agreed. The tyrant, 
struck with admiration at so uncommon an instance of fidelity, and 
softened with the view of so amiable a union, granted him his liic, 
and desired to be admitted as a third person into their friendship. 

He expressed with equal ingenuousness on another occasion 
what he himself thought of his condition.^ One of his courtiers 
named Damocles was perpetually extoUing with rapture his troa- 
sures, grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent of his domi- 
nions, the-inagnificence of his palaces, and the universal abundance 
of all good things and enjoyments in his possession; always repeat- 
ing, that never man was happier than Dionysius. -Since you are of 
that opinion^ said the tyrant to him one day, vsill you taste and make 
proof of my felicity in perton? The offer was accepted with joy; 
Damocles was placed upon a golden couch, covered with carpets 
richly embroidered. The side-boards wer^ loaded with vessels of 

fold and silver. The most beautiful slaves in the most splendid 
abits stood around, rea^y to serve him at the slightest signiu. The 
most exquisite essences and perfumes had not been spared. The 
table was spread with proportionate magnificence. Damocles was 
all joy, and looked upon himself as the happiest man in the world ; 
when unfortunately casting up his eyes, he beheld over his head 
the point of a sword, which hung from the roof only by a single 
horse-hair. He was immediately seized with a cold sweat; every 
thing disappeared in an instant : he could see nothins^but the sword, 
nor think of any thing but his danger. In the height of his fear he 
desired permission to retire, and declared he would be happy no 
longer. A very natural image of the life of a tyrant. He of whom we 
are speaking, reigned, as lliave observed before, thirty-eight years. 



CHAPTER n. ^ 

flSCTtoN L Dionysim the Younger aaccoeds hii Tather. Dionenga^M him to invite Plato 
to hit eoort. Surprising alteration occasioned by his presence. Conspiracy of the 
eoartiors to prevent the effects of it. 

A. M. ^SXL DioNYsitJs the elder was succeeded by on^ of hia 

Ant. J. c. 372. sons of his own name,f commonly called Dionysius the 
Younger. After his father's funeral had been solemnized with tha 

* Ctc. Ttuc. ^Q«i|t. I. r. a. 61, ^ t I>i<Kl. 1. iv. p. 889. 
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utmost magfmficence, he assembled the people, and desired they 
would have the sauie good inclinations for him as they had evinced 
for his ftther. They were very different from each other in their 
character. For the latter was as peaceable and calm in his dis« 
position,* as the former was active and entei^rising ; wiiicb would 
have been no disadvantage to his people, had that mildness and 
moderation been the effect of a wise and judicious understanding, 
and not of natural sloth and indolence of temper. 

It Is surprising to see Dionysius the young^er take quiet posses- 
sion of the tyrannv after the death of his father, as a patrimonial 
inheritance, notwitnstanding the natural fondness of the Syracusans 
for liberty, which could not but revive upon so favourable an occa* 
Bion, and the weakness of a young prince undistinguished by his 
merit, and void of experience. It seemed as if the last years of the 
elder Dionysius, who had applied himself towards the close of iiis 
life in making his subjects taste the advantages of his government^ 
had in some measure reconciled them to tyranny ; especially afler 
his exploits by sea and land had acquired him a great reputation, 
and infinitely exalted the glory of the Syracusan power, which he 
had found means to render formidable to Carthage itself, as well as 
to the most potent states of Greece and Italy. Besides which it 
was to be feared, that should they attempt a change in the govern- 
ment, the sad consequences of a civil war migl^t deprive them of all 
those advantages : whereas the gentle and humane disposition of 
young Dionysius gave them reason to entertain the most favourable 
hopes with regardto the future. Uc therefore peaceably ascended 
his father's throne. 

Something oT this kind has been seen in England. The famous 
Cromwell died in his bed with as much tranquillity as the best of 
princes, and was interred with the same honours and pomp as a 
lawful sovereign. Richard his son succeeded him as protector, and 
for some time possessed equal authority with his father, though he 
bad not any of his great qualities. 

I>ion,t the bravest and at the same time the most prudent of the 
Syiacusans, who was Dionysius's brothers-in-law, might have been 
of peat support to him had he known how to profit by his advice. 
In the first assembly held by Dionysius and all his friends, Dion 
spcke in so wise a manner upon what was necessary and expedient 
in the present conjuncture, as showed that the rest were infants in 
judgment in comparison with him, and in regard to a just boldness 
and freedom of speech, were no more than despicable slaves of the 
tyranny, solely employed in ^he abject endeavour of pleasing; the 
prince. But what surprised and amazed them most was that Dion, 
at a time when the whole court was struck with terror-at the pros* 
pect of the storm already formed on the side of Carthage, and just 
ready to break upon Sici}y, should insist, that if Dionysius desired 

<^ Piod. L xn. p. 410* t Plut. io DIoa. p. 9fi0, 961, 
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peace, he would embark immediately for Africa, and difli>el this 
tempest to hia satisfaction; or if he preferred making war, that he 
would furnish and maintain at his own expense fifty galleys of three 
benches completely equipped for service. 

Dionysius, admirinfir and extolhng so generous a magnanimity to 
the skies, professed the highest gratitude to him for his zeal and 
aJTection; but the courtiers, who looked upon Dion's magnificence 
as a reproach to themselves, and his great power as a lessening^ of 
their own, took immediate occasion from thence to calumniate him, 
and spared no expressions that might influence the young prince 
against him. They insinuated, that in making himself strong at 
sea, he would open his way to the tyranny ; and that with his ves* 
sels he designed to transfer the sovereignty to his nephews, the sons 
of Aristomache. 

But what put them most out of humour with Dion, was his man- 
ner of life, which was a continual censure of their own. For these 
courtiers -Having presently insinuated themselves into the good 
graces of the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly educated, 
thought of nothing but of supplying him perpetually with new 
amusements, keeping him always employed in feastin?, abandoned 
to women, and devoted to all manner of shameful pleasures. In 
the beginning of his reign he made a riotous entertainment,* which 
continued for three entire months, during all which time his palace, 
shut against all persons of sense and reason, was crowded with 
drunkards, and resounded with nothing, but low bufR)oitery, obscene 
jests, lewd songs, dances, masquerades, and every kind of gross and 
dis^lute extravagance. It is therefore natural to believe, that 
nothing could be more offensive and disgusting to them than the 
presence of Dion, who e^ave in to none of these pleasures. For 
which reason, painting his virtues in such of the colours of vice as 
were most likely to disguise them, they found means to calumniate 
him with the prince, and to make his gravity pass foi arrogance, 
and his freedom of speech for insolence and sedition. If he advanced 
any wise counsel, they treated him as a sour pedagogue, who took 
upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to school his prince, without 
being tfsked; and if he refused to share in the. revels with the rest, 
they called him a man-hater, a splenetic, melancholv wretch, who 
from the fantastic height of virtue looked down with contempt on 
the 'rest of the world, and set himself up for the censor of mankind. 
.And indeed it must be confessed, that he'had naturally something 
austere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, which seemed to 
denote a haughtiness of disposition, very capable not only of dis- 
gusting a young prince, nurtured from his infancy amidst flatteries 
and submission, but even his best friends, and those who were most 
closely attached to him. Full of admiration for his integrity, forti- 
tudoi iwd Opblene^ of senthnents, they represented to him, that lor 
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a •tateflman, who ought to know how to adapt himselT to the dif- 
ferent tempers of men, in order to appfy tliem to his purposes^ his 
humour was much too rough and forbidding. - • 

Plato afterwards took pains to correct that defect in him,* by 
making him intimate with a philosopher of a gay and polite turn of 
mind, whose conversation was well calculatea to inspire him with 
more easy and insinuating manners. He reminds him also of that 
failing in a letter, wherein he thus addresses him : CoruidcTf I beg 
you^ thai you are censured at being deficieni in good nature and 
cLffiabilUy; and imprint it on your mind^ tkat the mott certain mean$ 
to ensure the success of affairs^ is to be agreeable to the persons toith 
tohom we have to transact them, A haughty carriage keeps people al 
a disiance^^ and reduces a man to pass his life in solitude. Not* 
withstanding this defect, he continued to be highly considered at 
court; where his superior abilities and transcendent merit made 
him absolutely necessary, especially at a time when the state waa 
threatened with creat. danger and t^ommotions. 

As he believed,! ^^^ ^ ^^^ vices of young Dionysios were the 
efiect of his bad education and entire ic^norance of his duty, he 
conceived justly, that the first step would be to associate him, if 
possible, with persons of wit and sense, whose solid but agreeable 
conversation might at once instruct and divert him ; fbr the prince 
did not naturally want parts and genius. 

The se<juel will show that Diony^ius the younger had a natural 
propensity to what was good and virtuous, and a taste and capacity 
for arts and sciences. He knew how to set a value upon the merit 
and talents by which men afe distinguished. He delighted in con- 
versing with^ persons of ability, and from his correspondence with 
them, made himself capable of the highest improvements.^. He went 
so far a^ to familiarize the throne with those sciences which have 
not usually the privilege of approaching it ; and by rendering them 
in a manner his favourites, be gave them courage to make their 
appearance m courts. His protection was the patent of nobility, 
by which he raised them to honour and 'distinction. Nor was he 
msensible to the joys of friendship. In private he was a good parent, 
relation, and master, and acquired the affection of all that approached 
him. He was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and 
it might be said of him, that he was rather a ty^rant by succession 
and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. 

All which demonstrates, that he might have made a very tolerable 
prince (not to say a good one,) bad proper care been early taken to 
cultivate the happv (Ssposition which he brought into the world with 
him. But his father, to whom all merit, even in his own children, 

* Plat Epist. ir. p. 327, 328. 
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gave ttmbrage, industriously suppressed in him all tenden^to^pood- 
ncss, and every noble and elevated sentiment, by a base and obscnre 
education, with the view of preventing his attempting any thing 
against himself. It was therefore necessary to find for him a person 
of the character before mentioned, or rather to inspire him with the 
desire of having such >a one found. 

This was what Dion laboured with wonderful address. He often 
talked to him of Plato, as the most profound and illustrious of philo* 
sophers, whose merit he himself had experienced, a^ to whom he 
was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged upon the brilliancy of 
Jiis genius, the extent of his knowledge, the ,amiableness of his 
. character, and the charms of his conversation. He represented 
him particularly as the man of all others most capable of-forming 
him m the arts of governing, upon which his own and the people's 
happiness depended. He told him, that his subjects, govemed for 
the future with lenity and indulgence, as a good father governs his 
family, would .voluntarily render that obedience to his moderation 
and justice, which force and violence extorted from them against 
their will ; and that by such a conduct he would, from a tyrant, be- 
come a just king, to whom all submission would be paid out of affec- 
tion and gratitude. 

It is incredible hoW much these discourses, introduced in conver- 
sation from time to time, as if by accident, without affectation, or 
the appearance of any premeditated design, inflamed the young 
prince with the desire of Knowing and conversing with Plato. He 
wrote to him in the most importunate and obliging manner: he 
despatched couriers after C9uriers to hasten his voyage; whilst 
Plato, who apprehended the consequences, and had but small hopes 
of any good effect from it, protracted the affair, and, without abso- 
lutely refusing, sufficiently intimated, that he could not resolve upon 
it, without doing violence to himself. The obstacles and difficulties 
made to the young prince's request, were so far from disgusting 

^ him, that they only served, as it commonly happens, to inflame his 
desire. The Pythagorean philosophers of Grsecia Magna in Italy, 
joined their entreaties with his and Dion's^ who on nis part re- 
doubled his solicitation, and used the strongest arguments to con- 
quer Plato's repugnance. This is noty said he, the coticem of a 
private person, Intt of a powerful prince, whose change of mannerM 
will have the same effect throughout his whole dominions, with the 
extent of which you are not unacquainted. It is he himself who makes 

- all the advances ; who importunes and solicits you to come to his eusist" 
once, and employs the interest of all your friends to that purpose. 
What more favourable conjecture could we expect than thai which 
Divine Providence now offers? Are you not afraid that your delays 
will give theflaUerers, who surround the young prince^ the opportunity 
of drawing him over to themselves, and of seducing him to change his 
resolution ? What reproaches would you not make yourself ^ and what 
dishonour vmdd U not be to philosophy ^ should' it ever 09 md, ih4U 
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PlaiOj ioho hy hit counteh to Dionynus might have eHabliihtd a wim 
and equitable government in Sicily^ abandoned it to all the evUs qf 
tyranny, from fear of undergoing the fatigues of a voyage^ or from 1 
know not what other imaginary difficultiet ? ^ ^ 

Plato coold not' resist such earnest solicitations'* Vanquished 
by the^ consideration of what was due to his own character, and to 
obviate the reproach of his bein? a philosopher in words only, with* 
oat having ever shown himself such in his actions, and conscious 
besides of the great advantages which Sicily might acquire from 
his voyage, he suffered himself to be persuaded. 

'She flatterers at the court of Dionysius, terrified with the resola- 
tion which he had takeli contrary to their remonstrances, and fe^ng 
the presence of Plato, the consequences of which they foresaw, 
united together against him as their common enemy. They rightly 
judged, that if, accOrdmg to the new maxims of government, afi 
things were to be measured by the standard of true merit, and no 
favour was to be expected from the prince, but for services done to 
^ the state, they had nothing farther to expect, and might wait their 
whole lives at court to no manner of purpose. They therefore 
devised a plan to render Platols voyage ineffectual, though they 
were not able to prevent it : and this was to prevail upon Dionysius 
to recall Philistus from banishment, who was not only an able 
soldier, but a great historian, very eloquent and learned, and a 
zeeJous assertor of the tyranny. They hoped to find a counterpoise 
in him sifgainst Plato and his philosophy. Upon his being banished 
by Dionysius the elder, on some personal discontent, he had retired* 
into the city of Adria, where it is believed he composed the gr^at^t 
part of his writings. He wrote the history of Egypt in twelve 
books,! that of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionysius the tyrant in six ; 
all which works are entirely lost. Cicero praises him highly,| and 
calls him a little Thucydides, pine j>unllu8 T%ucydidee, to signify 
that he copied that author, and not without success. He was tbere« 
fore recalled. The courtiers at the same time made complaints 
against Dion to Dionysius, accusing him of having held conferences 
with Theodotus and Heraclides, the secret enemies of that prince, 
to concert with them measures for subverting the tyranny. 

This was the state of affairs when Plato arrived in Sicily.) He 
was received with infinite caresses, and with the highest marks of 
honour and respect. Upon his landing, he found one of the princess 
chaiiots, equally magnificent in its horses and ornaments, awaiting 
him. The tyrant offered a sacrifice, as if some singular instance of 
good fbrtune had befallen him : nor was he mistaken; for a wise man 
who is capable of giving a priace good counsels, is a treasure of 
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inestimable value to a whole nation. . But the worth of such a per- 
son is rarely known, and more rarely applied to the uses whicb 
might be made of it. 

- rlato found the most happy dispositions imaginable in youn^ 
Dionysius, who devoted himself entirely to his lessons and counsels. 
But as he had himself derived infinite improvement from the pre- 
cepts and examples of Socrates his master, the most able^man oi 
all the Pagan world in forming the mind to relish truth, he took 
care to adapt himself with wonderful address to the young tyrant's 
humour, avoiding all direct attacks upon his passions ; taking pains 
to acquire his confidence by kind and insinuating behaviour ; and 
particularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, in order to rex^ 
der it at the same time triumphant over vice, which keeps mankind 
in its chains, by the sole force of allurements, pleasures, and voluptu- 
ousness* 

The change was sudden and surprising. . The young prince, who 
till then had abandoned himself to idleness, pleasure, and luxury, 
and was ignorant of all tbe duties of his station, the mevitable con- 
sequence of a dissolute life, awaking As from a lethargic sleep, be^an 
' to open his eyes, to have some idea of the beauty of virtue, and to 
relish the refined pleasures of conversation, equally solid and agreea- 
ble. He was now as passionately fond of leamingr and instruction, 
as he-had once been averse and repugnant to them.. The court, 
which always apes the prince, and fal£ in'with his inclinations in 
every thing, entered into the same way of thinking. The apart- 
ments of the palace, iike so many schools of gepmetry, were full of 
the dust made use of by the professors of that science in tracing 
their figures"; and in a very'short time the study of philosophy and 
. of every kind of literature became the reigning and universal taste. 

The great benefit of these studies, in regard to a prince, does not 
consist alone in storing his mind with an infinity of the most curious, 
useful, and often necessary information, but has the farther advan- 
tage of withdrawing him from idleness, uidolence, and the frivolous 
amusements of a court ; of habituating him to a life of application 
and reflection; of inspiring him \Vith a desire of instructing himself 
in the duties of the sovereignty, and of knowing the characters of 
such as have excelled in the art of reigning ; in a word, of making 
himself ca]»able of governing the state in his own person, and of 
seeing every thing with his own eyes ; that is to say, of ^eing a king 
indeed. And this it was that the courtiers and flatterers, as usually 
happens, were unanimous in opposing. 

They were considerably alarmed by an expression that escaped 
Dionysius, «ttid showed how strong an impression had already been 
made upon his mind by the discourses he had heard upon the hap- 
piness of a kmg, who is regarded with tender affection by his people 
ci^ their common father, and the wretched conditioiT of a tyrant, 
whom they abhor and detest. Some days ailer Plato's arrival, was • 
the time appointed for a 9Qtemn Sficrifice, which was annually offered 
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in the palace for the prince's prosperity. The herald haying prayed 
to this effect, according to cuBtom, Tkctl it would piecue the godt to 
tupport the tyranny^ and preserve the tyrant; Dionysius, who was 
not far from him, and to whom these terms began to grow odioua, 
called out to him a]oud, Will you not give over cur ting me ? Philistus 
and his party were infinitely alarmed at that expression, and judged 
from it, that time and habit must give Plato an invincible ascendant 
over Dionysius, if the intercourse of a few days could so entirely 
alter his disposition. They therefore set themselves at work upon 
new and more effectual stratagems against him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dionysius was 
induced to lead, and the studies in which he employed himself, into 
ridicule, as if it was intended to make a philosopher of him. But 
that was not ail ; they laboured in concert to render the zeal of Dion 
and Plato suspected, and even odious to him. They represented 
them as impertinent censors and imperious pedagogues,* .who 
assumed an authority over .him, which was neither consistent with 
his age nor rank, it is no wonder that a young prince like Diony- 
sius,! who, with the most excellent disposition, and amidst the best 
examples, would have found it difficult to have supported himself^ 
should at length give way to such artful insinuations in a court that 
had long been infected, where there was no emulation but to excel 
in yice, ajdd where he was continually besieged by a crowd of flat* 
terers incessantly praising and admiring him m every thin^. 

But the principal application of the courtiers was to decry the 
character and conduct of Dion himself; no longer separately, nor ill 
secret, but all together, and in public. They talked openly, and to 
whoever would give th,em the hearing, that it .was visible that Dion 
made use of Plato's eloquence, to fascinate and enchant Dionysius, 
with desi^ to draw him into a voluntary resignation of the throne, 
that he miprht take possession of it for his nephews, the children of 
Aristomache, and establish them in the sovereignty. They publicly 
obseryed, that it was very mortifying to see that the Athenians, 
who had formerly invaded Sicily with great forces both by sea and 
land, which had all perished there without being able to take Syrsr 
cuse, should now with a single sophist attain their point, and sub* 
vert the tyranny of Dionysius, by persuading him to dismiss th6 
10,000 strangers who composed his guard ; to lay aside his fleet of 
400 galleys, which he always 4cept in readiness for service ; and to 
disband his 10,000 horse, q^d the greatest part of his foot; for tho 
sake of going to find in the Academy (the place where Plato taught) 
a pretendea Supreme Good which could not be explained, and to 
make himself happy in imagination by the study of geometry; whillt 
iie abandoned to Dion and his nephews a real and suhstantial felicityi 
consisting in empire, riches, luxury, and pleasure. 

* Tristet tt rapereUiotot aliens vita cfofores, pubUcoi ]>flBdafog«M. Sen. Epi§L cniiL 
t Viz artibm honeatis pudor retinotor, nedwn inter certamina vitiorum pudleltiai tql 
Qodenis tut ^ajd^oftm pcgbi vf^pM lervtKftar. 7*acf (. 4ii|»«f* It i^f c> 13i 
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which is not vety easy, how to coDfine it within juet hounds, anci 
never gave himself up to it at the expense of any duty. It wa» at 
the same time that Plato made him contract a particular friendship 
with }]d8 nephew Speusippus, who, uniting the easy and insinuating 
manners of a courtier with the gravity of a philosopher, knew how 
to associate mirth and innocent pleasure with the most serious 
affairs, and, hy that character, very rarely found amongst men of 
learning, was the most proper of all men to soften what was too 
rouffh and austere in Dion's temper. 

Whilst Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give the 
puhlic games, and to have tragedies performed at the feast of Bac- 
chusy which was usually attended with great magnificence and 
expense, from an extraordinary emulation which had grown into 
fashion. Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who sought 
every occasion of producing him to the public, was well pleasea to 
resign that honour to him, in order that his magnificence might 
make liim still better beloved and esteemed by the Athenians. 

Dion visited also the other cities of Greece, was present at all 
their feasts and assemblies, and conversed with the most excellent 
wits and the most profound statesmen. He was not distinguished 
in tompany by the haughtiness and pride too common in persons of 
his rank, but, on the contrary, by an unaffected, simple, and modest 
air ; and still more by the elevation of his genius, the extent of his 
Imowledffe, and the wisdom of his reflections. All the cities paid 
Ilim the nighest honours, and even the Lacedeemonians declared 
him a citizen of Sparta, without regarding the resentment of Diony- 
flius, though he actually was assisting them at that time with a 
powerful supply in their war against the Thebans. So many marks 
of esteem and distinction alarmed the tyrant's jealousy. He put a 
atop to the remittances of Dion's revenues, and ordered them to he 
yeceived by his own officers. 

After Dionysias had put an end to the war^ in which he M^as 
^ga^ed in Sicily, of which history relates no circumstance, he ivaa 
afrud that his treatment of Plato would prejudice the philosophers 
•gainst him, and make him pass for their enemy. For this rea^n 
he invited the most learned men of Italy to his court, where he held 
frequent assemblies, in wbicb^ut of a foolish ambitiouj I^e endea- 
Toured to excel them all in eloquence and depth of knowledge ; 
venting, without application, such of Plato's discourses as he retained* 
But as he had those discourses only by rote, and his heart had never 
heen rightly affected with them, the source of his eloquence was 
•ocm exhausted. He then perceived what he had lost by not having 
made a better use of that treasure of wisdom which he had once in 
his own possession and under his own roo^and by not having heard, 
» all their extent, the admirable lectures of the greatest phi&eopber 
in the world. ' 

« Flat l^vU ^338.340. not{B]HMbY,9C|.Mil 



Ab in iytBsda every thing is violent and impetootis. Oionyiiw 
was saddenly seized with an excessive desire of seeing Plato agaiiif 
and used all means for that purpose. He prevailed upon Architas, 
and- the other Pythagorean philosophers, to write to him, that he 
might return with all manner of security; and to be bound for the 
performance of all the promises which had been made to him. 
They deputed Archidemus to Plato, and Dionysius sent at the same 
time two galleys of three benches of rowers, with several of hit 
friends on board, to entreat his compliance. He also wrote letterl 
to him with his own hand, in which he frankly declared, that if he 
would not be persuaded to come to Sicily, Dion had notning to ex- 
pect from him; but that if he came, there was nothing that he 
would not be inclined to do in his favour. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his wife and 
sister, who pressed him to prevail upon Plato to make a voyage, 
and to satisfy the impatience of Dionysius, that he might have nc 
new pretexts against him upon that account. Whateve): repugnance 
Plato had to it, he could not resist the warm so^citations made to 
him, and determined to go to Sicily for the third time, at seventy 
years of age. 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who flattered them** * 
selves that his wisdom would at length overthrow, the tyranny; an4 
the joy of Dionysius was inexpressible. He appointed the apart- 
ment of his garden for his lodging, the most honourable in the 
palace, and had so much confidence in him, that he suffered him to 
have access at all hours, without being searched; a favour not 
granted to any of his best friends* 

After the first caresses were over, Plato Was anxious to enter 
upon Dion's afiTair, which he had much at heart,^nd which was the 
principal motive of his voyage. But Dionysius put it off at first; to 
which ensued complaints and murmurings, though not outwardly 
expressed for some time. The tyrant took great care to conceal 
his sentiments, endeavouring by all manner of honours and by all 
possible regard and complaisance, to abate his friendship for Dion. 
Plato dissembled on his side, and though extremely shocked at so 
notorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion to himself. 

Whilst they were upon these terms, and believed that nobody 
penetrated their sedret, Helicon of Cyzicura, one of Plato's particu- 
lar friends, foretold, that on a certain day there would be aneclipHi. 
of the sun; which happening according to his prediction exaetly at- 
the hour assigned, Dionysius was so much surprised and astonished 
at it (a proof that he was no great philosopher,) that he made hinr 
a present of a talent.* Aristippus, jesting with the other philoeo*^ 
phers upon that occasion, said, that he had also something very 
incredible and extraordinary to foretell. Upon being pressed to 
explain himself, I prophesy, said he, thai il %eiU noi be iifngbf/orm 

/■ 

* A thousand Ctovrai. 

Vol, IV. N 
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XHol^fihii mid Plahfisho seem to agree 90 weUitM ^tidi oik^ 

te enemies. 

Dicmy^MS verified this prediction; for being weary of the con 
Btraint he laid upon himself, he^ordered all Dion's lands and effects 
to be sold, and applied the money to his own ^se. At the same 
time he made Plato quit the apartments m the garden, and gave 
him another lodging withont the castle in the midst of his guards, 
who had long hated him, and woald have been glad of an oppor- 
tunity to kiUhim, because he had advised Dionysius to renounce the 
tyranny, to disband them, and to live without any other ffuard than 
the love of his people. Plato was sensible that he owed his life to 
the tyrant's favour, who restrained the fuiy of his guard. 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, who was the 
principal person and 'supreme magistrate of Tarentum, had no sooner 
neard of Plato's great danger, tlum he sent ambassadors with a 
galley of thirty oars to demand him-from Dionysius, andto remind 
him, that he had come to Syracuse only upon his promise, and that 
of all the Pythagorean phUosophers, who bad engaged for ha 
safety; that therefore he could not retain him against his will, nor 
suffer any insult to be done to his person, without a manifest breach 
of faith, and absolutely forfeiting the opinion of all honest men. 
These just remonstrances awakened a remnant of shame in the 
tyrant, who at last permitted Plato to return into Greece. 

PhUosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him.* To 
the conversations, as agreeable as useful, to l5iat taste and passion 
for the arts and sciences, to the grave and judicious reflections of a 
profoundly wise politician, idle tattle,t frivolous amusements, and a 
stupid indolence, entirely averse to every thing serious or reasonable, 
were seen ^to' succeed. Ghittony, drunkenness, and debancheiy 
resumed their former empire at the court, and transformed it from 
the school of virtue, which it had been under Plato, into the real 
stable of Circe. 

SECTION in. 

BknnCioaitoMiverSyneiiie. Sudden and fortunate tmooem of hfa •n t t p i l — , Bonid 
Ingraiitnde of the Bymeurans. Unpanltetod goodnen of Dion to them and UaaMMl 
croel eoenuM. Ifii deatb.. 

A. H. 3643. When Plato had quitted Sicily ,| Dionysius threw 

Ant. J. c. 361. off all reserve, and married his sbter Arete, Dion's 
wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. So unworthy a treatmeni 
was, in a manner, the signal of war. From that moment, Dion 
resolved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to revenge him 
self for all the wrongs he had done him. Plato'did all in his powei 
to make him chanffe his resolution; but finding his endeavours inef 
iectual, he foretold the misfortunes he was Mout to occasiaii, ant 

• nut in MoreL p. 52. ' t Td KH^Uff V«vW«y KiBv, f»i^lliu 
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declared that he muat expect neither aariatanee oor rdief ftom him ; 
that aa he had been the guest and companion of Dionymus, had 
lodged in his palace, and jomed in the same sacrifices with him, hm 
should never forget the duties of hospitality; and at the same timet 
not to be wanting to his friendship for Dion, that he would oontinae 
neuter, always ready to discharge the offices of a mediator between 
them, in order to reconcile them; though he should oppose- their 
designs, when they tended to the destruction of each other. 

Whether through prudence or gratitude, or the conviction that 
Dion could not justifiably undertake to dethrone Dionysius; this 
was Plato's opimou. On the other hand, Speusippus, and all the > 
rest of Dion's friends, perpetually exhorted him to ffo and restore 
liberty to Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and was ready to 
receive him wiUi the utmost joy. This was indeed the disposition 
of Syracuse, which Speusippus, durinjr his residence there with 
Plato, had sufficiently experienced. This was the universal cry; • 
whilst they importuned and conjured Dion to come thither, desiring 
him not to be in pain for the want of ships or troops, but only to 
embark in the first merchant- vessel he met with, and lend his per* 
son and ^ame to the Syracusans against Dionysius. * 

Dion did not hesitate any longer to take that resolution, which 
in one respect cost him not a little. From the time that Dionysius 
had obliged him to quit Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his ban* 
ishment the most agreeable life it was possible to imagine, for a 
person who like him nad contracted a taste for the delights of study. 
He enjoyed in peace the conversation of the philosophers, and was 
present at their disputations ; shining in a manner entirely peculiar 
to himself, by the greatness of hia firenius and the solioity of his 
judgment ; going to all the cities of the learned Greece, to see and 
converse with the most eminent for their knowledge and capacity, ' 
and to correspond with the ablest politicians; leavmg every where - 
the marks of his liberality and maffnificence, equally beloved and 
respected by all that knew him; and receiving, wherever he came» 
the highest honours, which were rendered more to his merit than 
his birth. It was from so happy a life that he withdrew himself to 
go to the relief of his country, which implored his protection, and to 
deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had long groaned* 

No enterprise perhaps was ever formed with so much boldness^ 
or conducted with so much prudence. Dion began to raise foreij^ * 
troops privately by proper agents, for the better concealment of his 
design. A great number of considerable persons, and who were at 
the head of affiiirs, joined with him. But what iswery surprising, 
of all those wbpm the tyrant had banished, and who were not less 
than 1000, only twenty-five accompanied him in this expedition; so 
much had fear got possession of them. The isle of Zacynthus was 
the place of rendezvous, where the troops assembled to the number 
of almost 800 ; but all of them of tried courage on great occasions, 
excellently disciplined aod robvigt, of m fiudacity aQd ejcperience 
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iwdy ib be fiMind amongst the most brave and warlike; and. In 
WB» highly capable of aDimating the troops which Dion was in 
liopea of finding in Sicily, and of setting them the example of fight- 
ipg with all the valour so noble an enterprise required. 
^%ut when they were to set forwards, and it was known that this 
vmament was intended against Sicily and Dionysius, for till then it 
had not been declared, they were all in a consternation, and re- 
pented their having engaged in an enterprise which they could not 
avoid considerm^ as the effect of extreme rashness and folly, that 
in the last deapaur was for putting every thing to the hazard. Dion 
bad occasion at- this time lor all his resolution and eloquence to 
reanimate the troops and remove their fears. But after he had 
apok^ to them, and, with an assured though modest tone, had made 
tnem understand, that he did not lead them in this expedition as 
soldiers, but as officers, to put them at the head of the Syracusaiis 
.and all the people of Sicily, who bad lon^ been prepared for a revolt, 
their dread and sadness were changed into shouts of joy, and tliey 
dtaired nothing so much as to proceed on their voyage. 

Dion, having prepared a magnificent sacrifice to be offered to 
Apollo, put himself at the head of his troops completely armed, and 
in that equipage marched in procession to the temple. He after- 
wards ^ve a great feast to the whole company, at the end of which . 
afler the Ubations and solemn prayers had been made, there hap- 
pened a sudden eclipse of the moon. Dion, who was well versed 
m the causes of such appearances, reassured his soldiprs, ^yho were 
as first in some terror upon that account.' The next day they em- 
barked on board two trading vessels, which were followed by a 
third not so large, and by two barks of thirty oars. 
. Who could have imagined, says an historian,* that a mail with 
two merchant-vessels should ever dare to attack a prince who had 
400 ships of war,t 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, with magazines 
of arms and corn in proportion, and treasures sufficient to pay and 
DHuntain them; who, besides all this, was in possession of one of the 
greatest and strongest cities then in the world, with ports, arsenals, 
and impregnable citadels, with the additional strength and support 
of a great number of potent allies? The event will show$ whether 
force and power are adamantine chains for retaining a state in sub- 
jeetiqn, as the elder Dionysius flattered himself; or whether the 
goodness, humanity, and justice of princes, and the love of subjects, 
are not infinitely stronger and more indissoluble ties. 

Dion having put to sea with his small body of troops was twelve 

Piod. I. xvi. p. 413. 

ft w not easy to comprehend bow the two Dionymi were capable of maintaining so 
gwat a force by sea ^nd land, their domiiiionB being only a part of Sicily, and consequently 
of no great extent. It is true, that the city of Syracuse had been very much enriched by 
eomroeree; and undoubtedly those two princes rccetA'cd great contributions from thecifj^ 
dependant upon them both in Sicily and Italy: but it is still no easy matter to coneeive 
kow all this could be suffioient fur the enormous expengcs of Dionysius the elder, in fitting 
oat great fleets, raisin^ and maintaining numerous armies, and erecting magnificent Luil Jl 

UifPf |i were tP \>9 wishedi that liisionapp hiui given u» lomo bat(«r U|ht« n\m Vbis he«4 
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fcjB under sail with litUe wind * and the thirteenth airiTed at 
Pacbynus, a cape of Sicily, about twelve or fifteen leafues from 
Syracose. When they came to that place, the pilot gaye notice 
that ihey must land directly, as there was reason to fear a hurricane, 
and therefore it would not be proper to put to sea. But Dion, who 
W9B apprehensive of makingr his descent so near the enemy, and 
choee to land farther off, doubled the cape of Pachynus. He had 
no s(M>ner passed it, than a furious storm arose, attended with rain, 
thander, and lightningr, which drove his ships to the eastern coast 
of Afnca, where they were in great danger of being dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. Happily for them a south wind xisintf 
suddenly, contrary to expectation, they unfurled all their sails, and 
Mler having made vows to the gods, they stood out to sea for Sicily. 
They ran m this manner four days, and on the fifth entered the 
port of Minoa, a small town of Sicily under the Carthaginians, 
whose commander Synalus was Dion's particular friend and guest* 
They were perfectly well received, and would have stayed there 
some time to refresh themselves, after the rude fatigues they had 
Bufilered during the storm, if they had not been informed that Diony- 
sius was absent, having embarked some days before for the coast 
of Italy, attended by fourscore vessels. The soldiers demanded 
earnestly to be led on against the enemy; and Dion, having desired 
Synalus to send his baggage after him at a proper time, marched 
directly to Syracuse. 

Hia troops increased considerably upon his route, by the great 
number of those who came to join him from all parts. The news 
of his arrival being soon known at Syracuse, Timocrates, who had 
married Dion's wife, the sister of Dionysius, and to whom he had 
left the command of the city in his absence, despatched a courier to 
him into Italy, with advice of Dion's process. But the courier, 
when almost at his journey's end, was so tatigued from having rdn 
the best part of the night, that he found himself under the necessity 
of stopping to take a little sleep. In the mean time, a wolf, attracted 
by the smell of s^ piece of meat which he had in his wallet, came to 
the place, and ran away with both the flesh and the bag, in which 
he bad also put hiB despatches. Dionysius was by this means pre- 
vented for some time from knowing that Dion was arrived, and then 
received the^ews from other bands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half a league ; 
from the city^ he ordered his, troops to halt, and offered a sacrmce 
npon the river-side, addressing his prayers to the rising sun. All 
wbo were present, seeing him with a wreath of flowers upon his 
head, which he wore upon account of the sacrifice, crowned them^ 
Behes also in the same manner, as animated with one and the same 
spirit. He had been joined on his march by at least 5000 men, and * 
Miyaiiced with them towards the city. The most considerable of ^ 

•Plot in Dion. p. 998. 979. Piod.Livi^p.4I4.4}7. ^ 
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ilito bUMbttanti ettne out ki white habits to receive him at thfi pite§. 
At the ttftine ^me the people M upon the tyrant's friends, andupon 
tiMI spies and informers, an accursed race op wretches, the 
BfrtMiM or THE GODS AND MEN,* ssys Plutsrch, who made it the 
daily business of their lives to disperse themselves into all parts, to 
diingle with the citizens, to pry into all their affairs, and to report 
to the tyrant whatever they said or thought, and often what thay 
nsitber said nor thought. These were the first victims to the fury 
of the people, and w&re knocked on the head with clubs immediately. 
Timocrates, not able to throw himself into the citadel, mounted on 
borsebaek, and escaped from the city. 

At that instant Dion appeared within sight of the walls. He 
mltrehed at the head of his troops ma^ificently armed, with his 
brother Megacles on one side, and pallippus the Athenian on the 
QtbeT) both crowned with chaplets of flo'Wers. After him came 100 
of the foreign soldiers, very fine troops, whom he had chosen for his 
tfoard* The rest followed in order of battle, with their ofi^cers at 
tiie head of them. The %racusans beheld them with inexpressible 
satisfkction, and received them as a sacred procession, whom the 
gods themselves regarded with pleasure, and who restored them 
their liberty with the democracy, forty-eight years after they had 
been banished from their city. ^ 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to sound, 
to appease the noise and tumult ; and silence being made, a herald 
proclaimed, that Dion and Megdchi were come to abolUh the tyranny ^ 
and toJ)ree (he SyracuBons and all the people of Sicily from the yoke 

gfa tyrants And bein^. desirous to harangue the people in person, 
• went to the upper part of the city, through {he quarter called 
Achradina. Wherever he passed, the Syracusans had set out, on 
both sides of the streets, tables and bowls, and had prepared vic- 
tims; and as he came before their houses, they threw aU sorts of 
flowers upon him, addressing vows and prayers to him as to a gx>d. 
Such was the origin of idolatry, which paid divine honours to those 
who had done the people any great ^d signal services. And can 
there be any service, any gift, so valuable as that of liberty ! Not 
far from the citadel, and below the place called Pentapylse, stood a 
sUn-dial upon a high pedestal, erected by Dionysius. Dion placed 
himself upon it, and in a speech to the people, who had crowded 
around, exhorted them to employ their utmost efforts for the re- 
covery and preservation of their liberty. The Syracosans, trans- 
ported with what he said, and anxious to express their gratitude 
aild affection, elected him and his brother captains-general with 
supreme authority; and by their consent, and at their entreaty, 
joined with thcra twenty of the most considerable citizens, half of 
whom were of the number of those who, having been bame^ed h\ 
Dionysius, had returned with Dion. ^ '^ 
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Having afterwards taken the castle of Epipolfle,he set ttie dUseilf 
who were prisoners in it at liberty, and fortified it with stronff 
works. Dionysius arrived from Italy seven days after, and entered 
the citadel by sea. The same day a great number of carriages 
brought Dion the arms which he had left with Synalufl. Those he 
immediately distributed amongst the citizens who were unprovided. 
All the rest armed and equipped themselves as well as they could, 
expressing the greatest ardour and zeal. 

Dionysms began by sending ambassadors to Dion and the Syra* 
cusans with proposals, which 'seemed very advantageous. The 
answer was, that by way of preliminary he must abdicate the 
tyranny ; to which Dionysius did not seem averse. From thence he 
came to interviews and conferences;^ which were only feints to pun 
time, and abate the ardour of the Syracusans by the hope oi an 
accommodation. Accordingly, having made the deputies, who were 
sent to treat with him, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, with a great 
part of his troops, the wall, with which the Syracusans had sur- 
roimded the citadel, and made several breaches m it. Bo warm and 
unexpected an assault put Dion's soldiers into great confusion, and 
they immediately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to stop them} 
and believing example more efficacious than words, he threw him« 
self fiercely mto the midst of the enemy, where he stoo4^the charge 
with intrepid courage, and killed great numbers of them. lie 
received a wound in the hand from a spear; his armour was searce 
proof against the great number of darts thrown at him, and hie 
shield being pierced through in many places with spears and javelins, 
he was at length beaten down. His soldiers immediately brought 
him off from the enemy. He left Timonides to command them, 
and getting on horseback, rode throngh the whole city, stopped the 
flight of the Syracusans, and taking the foreign soldiers, whom he 
bad lefl to guard the quarter called Achradina, he led them on fresh 
against Diodysius's troops, who were already fktigued, and entirely 
discouraged by so vigorous and unexpectea a resistance. It wai 
now no longer a battle, but a pursuit. A great number of the 
tyrant's troops were killed on the spot, and the refit eseeped with 
difficulty into the citadel. This victory was brilliant and glorious. 
The Syracusans, to reward the valour of the foreign tioopS, gave ■ 
each of them a considerable sum of money ; and those Soldiers, t6 
honour Dion, presented him with a crown of gold. 
] Soon after came heralds from Dionysius, with severlil letters for 
Dion from the women of his family, and with one from DionySiuH 
himself. Dion ordered them' all to be read in a fbll assembly. That 
of Dionysius was couched in the form of a request and just&ication, 
intermixed however with the most terrible menaces against the 
persons wiio were dearest to Dion; his sister, wife, and son. It was 
written with an art and address exceedingly well calculated to ren- 
der Dion suspected. Dionysibs put him m mind of the ardofir and 
^eal he had formerly expressed for the support of the tyraanyc He 
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•zhorted him in langnage, though coyert and somewhat ob0eiiTe» 
yet sufficiently pUdn to be nnderatood, not to abolish it entirely; but 
to preserve it for himself: not to give the people their lioerty, who 
at heart had no attachment to him; nor to abandon his owiv safety, 
and that of his friends and rdations, to the capricious humour of a 
violent and inconstant multitude. 

The reading of this letter had the effect which Dionysius had 
proposed from it.* The Syracusans, without regard to Dion's 
goodness to them, and the greatness of his soul in forgetting his 
dearest interests, and the ties of nature, to restore them their liTOrty, 
took umbrafle at his too great authority, and conceived injurious 
suspicions of hix^ The arrival of Heraclides confirmed them in 
their sentiments, and determined them to Jict accordingly. He was 
one of the banished persons, a ^od soldier, and well known amongst 
the troops, from having been m considerable commands under the 
tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a secret enemy of Dion's, 
between whom and himself there had been some difference in Pelo- 
ponnesus. He came to Syracuse with seven galleys of three benches 
of oars, and three other vessels, not to join Dion, but with the 
resolution of marching with bjs own forces against the tyrant, whom 
he found reduced to shut himself up in the citadel. His first endea- 
vour was to ingratiate himself with the people, for which his open 
and insinuating behaviour made him very fit; whilst Dion's austere 
gravity was offensive to the multitude; especially as they were be* 
come more haughty and untractable from the last victory, and 
expected to be treated like a popular Btate,f even before they could 
call themselves a free people; that is to say, in the full sense of the 
Greek terms, they wished to be used with complaisance, flattery, 
regard, and a^eference^to all their capricious humours. 

What gratitude could be expected from a people that consulted 
only their passions and blind prejudices? The Syracusans, of their 
own accord, formed an assembly immediately, and chose Heraclides 
admiral. Dion came unexpectedly thither, and complained highly 
of such a proceeding; as the charge conferred upon Heraclides was 
an abVidgment of his office; that he was no longer generalissimo, if 
another commanded at sea. These remonstrances obliged the 
Syracusans, against their will, to deprive Heraclides of the ofiice 
they had so lately conferred upon him. When the assembly broke 
up, Dion sent for him, and after some gentle reprimands for his 
strange conduct towards biro in so delicate a conjuncture, wherein 
the least division amongst them might ruin every thing, he sum«>^ 
moned a new assembly bimself, and, in the presence of Uie whole 
people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and gave, him a guard, as he 
had himself. 

He thought by dint of kind offices to get the better of his rival's 

* Plat in Dion. p. 073. 975. Diod. I. xvi p. 419. 482. 
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• 
ill-will. Herttclides, in his expressions and outward beharioaiEi 
made his court to Dion, confessed bis obligrations to him, promiset 
eternal gratitude, was mean and submissive in bis presence, an4 
obeyed his orders with a promptitude and punctuality which seemed 
to imply an entire devotion to his service, and a desire of occasiom 
to do hmi pleasure. But underhand, by his^ intri^es and cabals* 
be influenced the people against him, and opposed his designs in 
every thin^. If Dion gave his consent that Dionysius shoula quit 
the citadefby treaty, he was accused of favouring and intending to 
save him: if, to satisfy them, he continued the siege, without heark<» 
ening to any proposals of accommodation, they did not fail to reproach 
him with the desire of protracting the war, ror the sake of continu- 
ing^in command, and of keeping the citizens in awe and respect. 

rhilistus, who came from Apulia to the tyrant's relief with several 
galleys, having been defeated and put to death, Dionysius sent -to 
ofler Dion the citadel with the arms and troops in it, and money to 
pay them for five months, if he miffht be permitted by a treaty to 
retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and be allowed the revenue 
of certain lands, which he mentioned, in the neighbourhood of Syra- 
ciise. The Syracusans, whp were in hopes of taking Dionysius 
alive, rejected these proposals; and Dionysius despairing of recon- 
ciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the hands of his eldest 
A. M. 3844. son Apollocrates, and taking the advantage of a 
Ant. J C.360. favourable wind, embarked for Italy with his treasures 
and effects of the greatest value, and such of his friends as were 
dearest to him. 

Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very much blamed 
for having suffered hira to escape by his negligence. To regain the 
people's favour, he proposed a new distribution of lands, insinuatiug, 
that the foundation of liberty was equality, as poverty was the 
principle of servitude. Upon Dion's opposing this motion, Hera* 
elides persuaded the people to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, 
who amounted to 3000 men, to enact a new division of land, to 
appoint new generals, and deliver themselves at once from Dion's 
insupportable severity. The Syracusans agreed, and nominated 
twenty-five new officers, Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the same time they sent privately to solicit the foreign soldiers 
to abandon Dion, and to join with them, promising to give them a 
share in the government as native citizens. Those generous troops 
received the ofier with disdain; and then placing Dion in the centre 
of them, with a fidelity and aflfection of which there are few exam- 
ples, they made their bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and 
carried him out of the city without doing the least violence to any 
body, but warmly reproaching air they met with their ingratitude 
and perfidy. The Syracusans, who contemned their small number, 
and attributed their moderation to fear and want of courage, began 
to attack them, not doubting but they should defeat and put them 
lU to tbe Bword before they got out of the city. 
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Dkm, reduced to the mekmcholy necessity of either figfatinj; 
against his fellow-citizens, or perishing with his troops, held out hui 
hinds to the Syracusans, imploring them in the most tender and 
affectionate manner to desist, and pointing to the citadel full of ene- 
mies, who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. But finding 
them deaf and insensible to all bis remonstrances, he commanded 
his soldiers to march in close order without attacking; which they 
obeyed, contenting themselves with making ti great noise with tiieir 
arms, and raisins loud cries, as if tbey were going to fall upon the 
Syracusans. The latter were so dismayed with those appearances, 
that they all ran away in every street without being pursued. Dion 
hastened the march of his troops towards the country of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracusans, laughed at and ridiculed by the 
women of the city, were desirous to retrieve their honour; and made 
their troops take arms and return to the pursuit of Dion. They 
came up to him at the pass of a hver, and made their horse advance 
to skirmish. But when they saw that Dion was resolved in earnest 
to repel their insults,.and had made his troops, face about with great 
indignation, they were again seized with terror, and taking to their 
heeS in a more shameful manner than before, made all tne haste 
they could to regain the city. 

The Leontines received Dion with great marks of honour and 
esteem.* They also made presents to his soldiers, and declared 
them free citizens. Some days after which they sent ambassadors 
to the Syracusansj to demand justice for the ill treatment of those 
troops; and they on their side sent deputies to complain of Dion. 
Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsiderate joy and insolent pros- 
perity, which entirely banished reflection and judgment. 

Every thing conspired to swell and 'inflame their pride. The 
citadel was so much reduced by famine, that the soldiers of Diony- 
ous, afler having suffered very much, resolved at last to surrender 
it. They sent in the night to make that proposal, and were to give 
it up the next morning. But at day-break, whilst they were pre- 
paring to execute the treaty, Nypsius, an able^and valiant general, 
whom Dionysius had sent from Italy with com and money to th^ 
besieged, appeared with his gallevs, and anchored near Arethusa- 
Plenty succeeding on a sudden to famine, Nypsius landed his troops, 
and summoned an assembly, wherein he made a speech to the sol- 
diers suitalile to the present conjuncture, which determined theoi to 
hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the point of sur- 
rendering, was relieved in this manner, contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on board their galleys, 
and attacked the enemy's fleet. They sunk some of their ships, 
took others, and pursued the rest to the shore. But this very vic- 
tory was the occasion of their ruin. Abandoned to their own dis- 
cr^tiop, without either leader or authority to command or couns^ 

.* nm. p. 979. 961. Piod. p. 433,499. 
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tiiein, tlie ofBcen as well as soldien ffave themsehf es iip to Njoieinf , 
ieasthig, drinking, delMtudierv, and every kind of loose excess. 
Nypeius knew well how to take advantage of this general infatua- 
tion. He attacked the wall that enclosed jthe citadel, and having 
made himself master of it, he demolished ft in several places, and 
permitted his soldiers to enter and plunder the city, x All things 
were in the utmost c<Nifusion. Here, the citizens half asleep, had 
their throats cot; there, houses were plundered; whilst the women 
and children were driveiLofTinto the citadel, without regard to their 
tears, cries, and lamentations. 

f There was but one man who could remedy this misfortune and 
preserve the city. This was in every body's thoughts, but no one 
had courage enough to propose it ; so much ashamed were they of 
the ungenerous manner in which they had driven him out. As the 
danger increased eveiy moment, and alreadv .approached the quar« 
ter Achradina, in the height of their extremity and despair, a voice 
was heard from the cavafy and allies, which said, Thai %IL wu ab§o~ 
Ivtely neces»ary to recall Di4m and the Pehponnesian troopefrmn the 
country ^the LeonHnes* As soon as any body had courage enough 
to ntter those words, they were the general cry of the Syracusans, ' 
who with tears of joy and grief oflfered up prayers to the gods, that 
they would bring him back to them. The nope alone of seeing him 
again, gave them new courage, and enabled them to make head 
against the enemv. The deputies set out immediately with flill 
speed, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in ^e evening. 

As soon a^ they alighted, they threw themselves at Dion's feet, 
bathed in their tears, and related the deplorable extremity to which 
the Syracusans were reduced. Some of the Leontines, and several 
of the Peloponnesian soldiers, who had seen them arrive, were 
already got round Dion, and rightly conceived, from their earnest- 
ness and humiliating posture, that something very extraordinary 
had happened. Dion had no sooner heard what they had to sav, 
than he carried them with him to the assembly, which formed itself 
immediately ; for the people ran thither with abundance of eager- 
ness. The two principal deputies explained in a few words the 
greatoess of their distress, and implored the foreign troops to hasten 
to the relief (^ the Syracueanty and to forget Uu ill treatment they had 
received; and the rather ^ becauee that urfortunate people had already 
paid a severer penaity for i<, than the most injured amongst them 
would desire to impose* 

The deputies having finished their discourse, the whole theatre 
where the assembly was held continued in mournful silence. Dion 
rose : but as soon as he began to speak, a torrent of tears suppressed 
his utterance. The foreign soldiers called out to him to take courage, 
and expressed a generous compassion for his grief. At length, 
having recovered himself a little, he spoke to them in these terms: 
Men ^Peloponnesus, and you our allies, I have assembled you herei 
^at you might deliberate upon what regards yoursehesy as for my 
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paiif Inln^ not diUberate when Syracwe is in danger* ^t cofUtol 
preeerve it^Igoto perish toUh it, and to bury mytelfin its ruins'. 
DMt for yoUf ^you are retolved to assist us once more ; its, toho are 
the most imprudent and most unfortunate of mankind; come and re- 
lieve the city of Syracuse, from henceforth the work <f your hands. 
But if the just subjects of complaint which you have against the Syrct- 
eusana determine you to abandon thefn in Aeir present conditiony and 
to suffer them to perish ; may you receive from the immortal gods the 
reward you merit for the affection and fidelity which you have hiiherlo 
exprttsed for me. For the rest, I have only to desire that you tcill 
keep Dioth in your remembrance, who did not abandon yqu when tin- 
worthily treated by his countrymen, and who did not abandon his 
countrymen when fallen into misfortunes. 

He nad no sooner ceased speaking, than the foreign sbldiers rose 
up with loud cries, and entreated him to lead them on that moment 
to the relief of Syracuse. The deputies transported with joy, saluted 
and embraced them, praying the gods to bestow upon Dion and 
them all kind of happiness and prosperity. When the tumult was 
tppeas^, Dion ordered them to prepare for the march, and as soon 
M they had supped, to return with their arms to the same place, 
being determined to set out the same night, and j9y to the relief of 
bis country. 

In the mean time, at Syracuse, the officers of Dionysius, after 
having done all the mischief they could to the city, retired at nig-ht 
into the citadel with the loss of some of their soldiers. This sliort 
respite gave the'seditious orators new courage. Flattering them- 
selves that the enemy would lie still aAer what they had done, they 
exhorted the Syracusans to think no farther of Dion, nor to receive 
him if he came to their relief with his foreign troops, nor to yield to 
them in courage, but to' defend their city and liberty with their own 
arms and valour. New deputies were instantly despatched from 
the general officers to Dion to prevent his coming, and from the 
principal citizens and his friends to desire him to hasten >}iis march ^ 
which difference of sentiments and contrariety of ad vices occasioned 
hifi advancing slowly, and by short marches. 

When the night was far spent, Dion's enemies seized the gates 
of the city, to prevent his entrance.* At the same instant, Nypsius, 
well apprised of all that passed in Syracuse, made a sally from the 
citadel with a greater body of troops, and more determinate than 
1>^fore. They entirely demolished the wall that enclosed them, and 
entered the city, which they plundered. Nothing but slaughter and 
blood was seen every where. Nor did they stop for the pmage, but 
fceraed to have no other view than to ruin and destroy all before 
them. One would have thought, that the son of Dionysius, whom 
his' father had left va the citadel, being reduced to despair, and 
prompted by envenomed hatred for the ^racusans, was determined 
to bury the tyranny in the ruins of the city. To prevent Dion*8 
teliaf of it| they had recourse to fire, the swiflest instrument of 
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Q^^^f^^a.oqt'Of'ihem IhgiMQ, % Ij^eoQrpadung fire; lor.^fre 
were abandaoee^ of houses tmnui^ l^'qiany (^t fe|}. {»po9 iho, 
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T^kp¥^ V!?iyu|iiie8 openei) if^ic^j for Dion, <ay obliging tihe Qi^i- 
zea^U) «gi<ft^ iQ ifot keeping.lhe g^^qs «Iim( ag^st ium* pouners 
%£^er:OQ«(rierp^<W<^jd68pAtgiii^ tof^ajsfen.l^ march,..' |^erac|i(ici. 
i^s^]^ ^>in^ 4%(^lu9^ «i\i i^rtiil^epe(ny»,dj^j^^ted"lu9 bro^her,^ 
opd. a&^rw«^4Ma uncle,TJtieo4otu^ to cO(i)jure nitq.jp advance^Ny^th 
tke ii$p)Q9t . ifpoed ^,f;h^. astsistanfiei, tii^fe b^iiig no onei who'w«8| 
abif t9jii|^^>ead)agai|»^ 'i^&j^n'^ipi^, lifL.Hiiiia^ woundje^,' 

ond tfte city almost entirely ruined and reauced'to ashes. , \^ \ 
vA%ftJW«J®4.;t|ii8i?^w9i^(hfl(i bei^vwaj^ut si^tjj' stadia* fiwa 
ij^i^ltefi. ;^ f^diers qpp^ ;t^at owa§ian.i|^,QhQ|i Av^h the ulnjpit 
dyif§gqe».ai^diji^^ «> gM * .yvllL jh|^^, it,,vfM ndjt long be^re^ he 
aii»ifd|f^t,;freV«iils of tneicityt. ^p ^ejW ^X ^® quarter Qftjle^; 
lUe9iompedon. He tiiexq,dptach«4 % )ifhf-j^rqjed itfopp? ^aiig);^ 
tJpe..<6i|^nayi 4p .j^io^ate, the l^rac^iis, ^ the; pight pf ihemf ^ )^e 
then ^peWii^fJWw hftft^jr^armed inj^tiq^^'amf th^^g^^ v^ho gjiimf^ 
ruaiiing[^V>i9d^>hi|p^.aU'fid|?l)^ He divi4e^jth«ji into ^n?iall partielLJ 
of gre^tJ9jP)&pi(^ \\^ front-, aM put diffeippi^.oJjpceraa^ ^,he head pf.. 
thwnkl^l^Ht^l^h^:^^r»'^^r^'t'?e capiaJt^l^ of ^rtacking ^p severiil placej^.^. 
<Hice«^9L<i4app9f^ stronger .f^d ynore furmid^ie ^p the eupmj^l j ... 

After: if ^WjW^'thesedispo^itipp^.fi^ offerecJ up^hi^.priiyiMfi 
to th^ ^?,^f ^WcM ilMir^w tfye ^fty agaiij^, the ene«^., /ff 
every street as he pa^di6^ was welcp^u^.V^th acc]^aDp^tjofls,, pries. 
<^Wr<HM fJ#g»of victwy-.Jij»iBgli?dy[fth ^ prayers, ajid blessings 
of aji^.^ %fl^cqsan8,.i^JK^'calIq^ pi^o .their pfj^ryer and ij^euPj 
god, aJifi ^.if..s(f)fliera ih^ Mqib^.fm (dUpw -citizens. ^1 t,h|^, 
iimta|i^^hQ9»LYf9^iiQt%^ttigle «ina4u tpe pitjc.^o fond of .life, as n^^ 
to be ipfffi^h mfif^.iA.py^.rqr Dioi^V»,j8afetyjJtl^i^n hjB 0Wjn,.an(}, npjio, 
fo«r:,qi 
marcb 
with.^ 

ibr t\m wei;eamq?p^d.UyTage^(j.despa,ir^an^ verppp^ed^iljumj 
ofbfA^ betrHid?tb^:i;H^^«^ofp)i^,|KaB;heY,Jiad ^hrowi^down, ^if^i^ 

>iM^M4f'..iHwq«<* n^TJsdWwJt aM d^fifw. Thf y ^m^w^i 
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tinj l^tlie'AUcrf irtia?NMn^;'iiid rooft'eflKmcMV 

iKli 'colhuinedbjtheflknie«,induiilMrtfienM«aity 

of J ika, whil«t the* opened tlj^ir way-tbrough ftiobto ' 

ftlc«.u-« . minglea *i«'Stte ■ ■'' ''■="' '' " '■ 

Wbw *bef had joined [he enemy, only « verj Mrtiritunitter oMi^ 
etcti iUti wt're capMileoFcbn^ilt^to UowB, from tUe kLM trfttKHn, 
■rid (fie df^Vcnyiesanf th'e'^ott^. Bul'st length' DRoD-b fcMiitrs,' 
Aicijuragei ind so^pdrted by-the cHW'jmd hrdbut DrUhe Syra-' 
cUBttnB/clUrged the 'enemy with iS(*('Tedo|iHB*T|«iar, tliit'tft^ 
tiWiM of Njpailili'gaTfe'way, The grtiteBt p«'rt offheiri racapt!* 
into the'"citadei;,M(ilftiwas'veT)rfi^r;' and tRBse wBb rennnJea" 
irilhout, tnng "bftk^, w*te At;Hi pleccB' is* the pulwit'fty \\t^- 
fiireign tronnri. '■ ' ii'n um. I> :..f,: v ,i: ';■■-; 



_. ir victory, ftiifi^roh^efFStfrrtCitrt'ptpIoildertlretf; Hie^^rK- 
cusani'teftig Ohlip^d td feni[)l()y thettIge^(!t('W leaciiirifetfteii' hoaiee, 
»dib'^ais th'pVhdl^AUfbtiQ eninguUhirlgthefire't niiieM bofir- 
evW.-' «ieydlifti6t^iffict-'*ilhtfut 'great digJcrfty.'' "" ^"'■■■• 
■'■AttheretiWn c*'il((y'i4(me'6ryie MdftiouB oratoft AmrtWHy in 
ttib (•ay'.'hut aH fled 'teteontf^mtipd. to aVbid the pmfehmeat dfe" 
l(f tJieir tr^efli''' Only 'HdracKdes ah* Theodotni^AWte td Diwi, 
a«d put themseiVeaftit^^M hnnda,:ctf(ife«tn^ tteir Wjbrto** «e«.t- 
merit of him, atid (^fanjurin* hint not to imif'^*" IhSU- ill'cftndUCt - 
that it !(ecame Dion, si^rrtor aa he"^kNm all other reip^cM to th« 
r^K or mttnkiiid, to elio^'tiimBel'' equally so in ^retlta^ tjf ebifl.^y 
eUUuiii'^ liis resentment arid Revenge, attd forgiv-ing tHeun^at^ful, 
rfhtibvm'td thefesclpeauiWtirthyol'hiallJraon. ' ■■ " ' -■' ' 
'^Herael^dt-R'Bndl'heo^ilBhtvlngtnttdethCBeBUppllcildorM.Dlrm*^ 
fflenda .eid.^ed fliin not'tO ifaVe nien 'df 'their Vile antf'maHgiiS.nt 
dwpi^illan : 'tii^t' to abandoq' Hera<?lidea to the fdlilierl, s[^tF in>ao 
dWtljf, exterminate frorh'iheat^rfte fHMt spirit of feiSttaiV' and;in»flerffe ; 
a"'ii^eirtHer ■tii« Hbb teilly eortitftliipgof n/aaneBsJffi-it; aitd'is n** 
IM t» beTeMd frbip iiA'lteriiitiiiiia'comeqLiencet'tTwD lyt^iHty 

. .. .. h:'tcl«ppeU« tfieM,ilaid, TMt dOteiitopikmi ^en c^ 

tiiihi'fftoru/iir'Hng mar^iitihi^f''lhSFiote'^atitfy > 
! He l^ad ^4ne3 ftucft time M M: Jf ^hJiMHy, m' leftr-rt.~ 
'fiir. erm. Ond'all thi'tBrriitgpiwnOni U/" IKe mittM- - 

UnniW'iAiiHt I but'tMlkig'lkoit u'Ml'hvti^rrfiy ifrAtf' 

JUiotii.-iii^'Bim mdmmUMWOuAdkr ^mfrJ-TifTrfff il>V,iM . 
•vHir It u (rue, according to Aumon /ai«, tKtrt ttemu to be t^i^^ 
ituUrt M mtKging an (i^VjI.IMMTMiMMnv if; tnU jfiBt eoytmm^t 
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obUratUmi. Dion, iDiluenced by these BMxiins, pftrdoned HamolM^ 
fl«'«l|gtiif3d»,Mlf|fll<ettel(yiW|rthii «itaDfeliirkkkii0KiPlirii)bMnd 
lie 9if^iM ^ti^^NlkiifHmikmm:^^^ mUkhtt^ t^ftirrfo 
til^mfUti &e Mt^ttt tpildiw* iM> woifcf «^hikt^«ha SMcawMlodl 
tilr»i^IMt. '^He'idrfoMded^tlie cilkM hi ilrfs.Miliiekmiiyi a ^Mii^ 
ll«iyM»,^b^ftr0'it WaMeiceivoil/ dblhia wti^e'iiinnip^, ihe(|;M^ 

bradtiilhrfiEtkMrfbr*tt.tf the w«rid,^MV¥fidl^th« etk&mfomX\mit^^d8tmk!. 
^ toivft>ygalri>edflllteydBil»4evite^towdthe<tead; amk ^ ili w i^ tiri g 

nerteH&e^«^))ose« ik itUtM DIbil sikiUdlM) deele^ geWiteliaMtai 
wftb «tf|^r#«m tibfbMl^4)y 8efi.vnidiluid:>NAU tb» pee^k>i)if ««M>0lfcl 
and tffeHHidftt oMit^fiM^'O^the^^izete; y^etBS^Xmimi i)rit)i Ifai 
}m])Mal,'iiiirifcltijr6^tlA^ hai'»tlM«anetiaivef4ifa»ui«BU^ 

But'tii§ matinSiM' •ttld'^krtfeMis' who^ wM^i^^bat Hetadftto 
«hbi^ MM»^Hi« effiejl9t>{ittdi]fmi^, iii4 edflviMed that, howa«9r;Hltla 
<i^iftal^i^^> t^h^^^ffot all o«l|W <r^4^ot0y he wmiU atleaitihi 
more fpr the peopkr.'fhiin DidiiJ^^ppmdvitiwilb mU theix-pdiMlffi 
fffdi^' io ^mA^m^i^Xlkm thdlni'iitd notiMiatiip^ that pcital»lnd 
ie!Maled^%@nttiife# in^ fti»>coaliinaMI-hi^ief>kt.M«.' But J Ait . 
of^Mjfl^HIHe disflAbution' «f lands and hebada^vhlchith^ri^w 
ttriH6i» ^bbald t(i]r<$> phi^e^ and bii'«MioeHii%a2iijuiMdyiiar»hiibi» 
evetftiMlheenid^^reed upott that htii^^mbiioilediibin win th0m 
i i tet ' rieffiblyJ ^' ' ■'•^^ • '" - •'"«■ • *■'' ■ *• i • 'r n ^'.i'a • A „v.v! 
:'mh(^lide8,Yakuig ad>vaiittL^ ofa'difpdMQa jKvfinfiaujible t^Mff 
ViewifJ'did'ilot jbil to t^T^^his cab)l]|i>«|<ifiiitr%ae^' vgaiftat S^ 
ad itj»^ftfM 6ji^idy JM^'ati WttompDorhlBnlftiaMke hfooself nprtebivS 
8^eu8e,Wto^1wCfhe«ate9'«ipdn hji rivai > Bit itpNrtiidjHl^ 
mft^^^eMil;.' A Spkr(f«iV#Sty l^d been writ to^thevid ofl 8yva«mtoi 
m^lflMtea' k' #iVatilBoMKM]att«ifr benrees I|0melidiB6,Mid JMni 
iitdi(r'ilre%trfefeiA'6afhdS'ahd th(d iiypoyeat/aigiiraacait irf dbeiiiwiet 
t>n tb^ vidif ^'tHe^ ibh«^; weiic tiee'to a 'man vbid ntf iklt^tef 

The Svracusans having diamiased their sea forces,. vim -v^erehbn 
com^lme^8^affv«(p|()iild ttoIdlyOte th^cMtoge' oflth^iaitbdelv ind 
feMRle%e wall'whtdh hid 'been tiiroim down. .'^Aaliifrdtiaf cffiaa 
tiy th'f beftiegM, and brdfeid 'be|a»to M& short wM^ tbera^ihe aci^ 
diers '^t^ tttutino«». bM woiifd ho ibiige»i:obBei^ 9ajftm^\f\ia^ 
The son^Hof Dioti^km, f.adinl»'hifl]0eIf.wa(iMtt hop6ia»rftreiK>arcje^ 
entered ihtk^a eeL^ittllation with >i)tDn, by which he stmrhndeneQ t» 
hbtf th^' cit^l, Srith all this aites and^'otherrw#rhite (ttiirea. B» 
oM^'^iff^th^ 'aild flist^ awayi with>'hiinv'filled^fiiw igalbiys 
witS'l^^ m^ta'zM ^ffiscta, and w^iitJto his father; for adion gav» 
him' etaem IR^rty tly #iehdraw> UMnoleitei* :-it is ^ JoyiomwiTe 
the joy of tM dty tipon his depaftiiye.:''<Wcttrtfa/<okiy(benyvold pdH- 
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fUf«ihWMii4(rt1w pott idfMlifir airiir<y»^y» m irgp^jniMim 

^H&wriiMle^ Hm iRiirifdite faM^irrt ti«e.«f90 tiifiJitMKtr «^ 
> AjibHoemteB ibinDg «flk jml^, tii4 iCKoo. bf)|ipm9£^iMi qa^v^ll to 

IbsitHfMd, tai^caitr eut to ted laniitt[A« fMe»»H oA^fl^m^cbf 
IW^ilbe' ■ODz/uf iMMi; aftor wtan omii#. 4ili»l«itbiPfftfe, w4iib; h^r 
^fSf^xiM iipdn tie |[rMndr1vi4futl of t^iuwisA'/Dioi^fimkra^; bis 
iMtor iinl(«iRbiiAenv«rds :bi* -wNib Avat^nHftfAi^^il^ 4?i=P?ftiM4i^ 
AMtatdiiiibitapokft thtt»:. .31^/Mmt 3119U ««^ Wi^^m^IM^^ 4«»« 

•iiiMmer;>Di(lB{^lin|khHlaefp bfttlKdili teiuPB^.ti^d^^ eipbraqfdfhis 
«Mfb; ifnv his iMm m«iit iafeo bw «lwpii« ai)4(fi^t^«]0^hpin& |^,hii^ 

8^«UH|8«»,airrflitertivTikiM5<ri0f4httirT}bfl|ty^^ . .j ig-^i .,^,„, 

. aii tinde who^ad ciMifeinbtt ted -to h» suocie^Si eik^ laeGor^ii^ff |^ t^ir 
MBir a^ iiaerit ; «t Ifttrfaeiffhtjof gliof^lwd; bieippiAeMi, dnd^ ^W 9Jta«ct 
«|t ddn]^<tevoMioi|ii3ni6to6*alyvbiM.«^^ CaHl^ge aoid 4»Ur^i;9^e« 

lived, he etiD retained bis eriffinal simplicity ; as modeat I9|i4-Al|up 
i»M |^at^r«qaipaftv>«*d'l)«UQ»^ if bet^ lijvedin the i^c^^fny 
wMi Plato, "^md iietft«rithf>pt<^flQ^ bred i^-^^ee, i^^b.9fpci^r|i..jaild 
Mdiera/^o often l^aeatte^Mthiim but jj^^H^i^ai^i^ ip^fn^fiWif^ce. 
Alttoortmdfi atifhelino tijit^PJA^b wDOteilf |(iff^ 7%^i^>lf^ ^ 
mUimntoiinnd w»e 4q>m Ma f|jone^llitUfi#ife<2|t•eliwit^ that ^e^ie^jil^ 
lriHftlraiiM,<liiB<tiNn:^tiii«^e>al\Rayfl'mt^^ uppnj^^a^l{eis^^tJaj^i 
fldMal «f''inadaHi'«iMi>'vjftiiei, wbev^ e^vpl^^ta.f.APid- fi^/^sae^ -HH^r^ 
Judlged'^OaotdToaDinthe eartei^al aplendo^i^-i^d. nf i^ iritb .ivliicb 
thev are attended, but from the wise and moderate use w^pK 4s 
mfaeiofthdni. i-r.-^oi ^ . Vc ,] [ < . i.-.- 'l > "h^n' t. L-pj'Qjn'ife; v \'V ' 
hifi^ion -dtMffned'ito' i^bti^b arfbtf^1()9^gfl^^IP^le^ ^jJ$B^>i^ev 
aompoBed --olitW Spartan> tfid GtieteA,rbtiti:W^j^ the, 9f;i»tQcs^KC;]^ 
^u alWa9r8>to phftfiail^ tbidltiA ^cidot t^e x]^ i;|^port9J]itjAl||iirp, '\^y 
tliei<««Aibr|ty, which/«eo$rdi^igr tOibiQ; pla^>w^, to l^^ y^a^ci io^ti 
49)000^ «t>fr«ldeiB. : iMt^i<lt» f«|r^iii . <oppo8^ . b^, is tJbt^s^sQhebilq^^ 
ttill tuibodcnt^nd se^ieu^'a^.uanaJli a<id aple}y,ii|)en^!^]« g^iog 
fbb p0D|3teby'ittttaryv'«*lrea8O8, afldiptberripopalaj MUji^Oje ^v, 
vtblHi"i)Mn aantfom^Hn to ibeciipwi^DAuhe af)^wf |r,e4,^4' ^^^<4^d 
norcodfti; «ndlhdt4'l>eiiifC'f>i))y a Jirivate person l^^ft^^^a^ th« 
'mmmblf 4fiJih the Hst or)ii>ti(Ott«fl^I)^« ^l^f^V^r^^ sg^/lf sunun^o^ed. 
^Om ii9«rs iB<)WohrMbaViburK)WJMjl<^.6ii^h^ .bJ#<pouri r^tb^ R^onle, 
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Mid tai feftde^ IKoni odimik; mho^ wearr of ^ivtepeatjid imndts, peVr 
tDiU9di(tfao«e to kill him whon ht bad fomisrly provented. Thef 
accordingrlfV^nt K> hia house and despatched him. We ahaJlM^ 
presea tiy Dion's own^ aense bf this action. i . • > . ' 

The Syracii8aaa>were deepiy affected ^with his death ; butids Dion 
Bolemnized his ftlneral with greafr magniAcenee, followed his body 
in person at the head of hk. whole krmy^ and afterwards harwofiied 
the people upon the odeasion,ihey wece apMasad^ snd (brgave him ' 
the murder ; convinced that it was impossible for the city ever lo hi9 
free from commotions and sedition, whilst heriflides and Dion 
governed together. ,« : - . - 

After' that murder iBion never knew jo)(<nor pence of mind.* A 
Hideous spectre, which he saw 'in the night, filled him with trouble; 
terror, and melancholy^ The phantom seemed a wom^n of eii^i 
mous stature, who, in her attir8viiirv«ndifaBggard looks^ resembled 
a fury, and who swept "bis douse '.with viblence* His son's deaths 
who for some unknown grief had thrown himself from tliereof of a/ 
house, passed for-the accomplishment of that ominnus apparition, 
and was the prelude to his misfortunes. GaQippqif ffave the fiiiish« 
ing B^oke to theou He was an Atfaeniani wtthinraom Dioj% had 
contracted aa intimate fiiendabipi Whilst he lodged in hift hon^e al 
Athens, luid with w^m ha>ha4^ved ever after in tan .'entire ^rBedom 
and unbound^ coniideaee. ■ Callippus^bav^ng giiren himscilf up In 
his ambkicHis views^ and entertained thoughta of making bimsiiUr 
master at Syracuse, threw off all regard for the sacred ties of friendn 
slnp^nd hospitality^ and dsvised'ihow^e get rid 'olPrJi^oll^ whi6 wM 
the<sole obstacle -to- his desisna. '-Notwitlmtandinffihis C4ret!»catv 
ceat Uiem, they got air, and came to the kmli of DioA'a sist^er.iOAhl 
wife. Who lost no timi, and qpttreid.nn |lsins,:ts^iscov^ the^Mth 
by a v&ry strict inquiry.. To prevenl^iila efiectia» >he weti(4or4hem 
with tears in hiil«eyea, and the appeaiance^ being ifh^onsoiablei 
that aoy body shimld suspecl: hihi of .such i a' crime, or Ibink iojtt 
citable of so black a dews. ^ They insisted upon ^ takip^ tte 
grettt-^oa^j M it wba sailed. The person 'vO)» is womiil, wai^mpf 
ped in the purple mantle of the gosdess Proserpine; 'and holding a 
ii?hted torch in his hand, pronounced in the tenplci'ths flnM4drea4> 
fSi execrations against himself which it is possible 4o hnagioe. . 

Ths oath cost him nothing, but did not convince thf) psincesses. 
They daily received new intimations of his guilt i^roia several hands^ 
as did IHon himself^ and allihis friends>in gcnerfd persuaded iiim to 
preveut Calli^pes's crime >by a just dnd sudden punishm^. But 
oe never 'c6uM resold -upon it. The den^h of Heraclides, which 
he looked vpon as a horrible blot upon his reputation and vifttiQt 
was perpetually piresent'to his troubled hnagihatioB, and renewed 
by continual terrors his 'grief and repentance. • Tormeiited nt«il 
and day by that cruel remembrance, be professed that he had i^ther 
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dKeift tbmwtnd deatha^iiiid iircnnt hw UimmU kiflnelf In ffrhoenar 
would kill hkn, than live undor the n^desaitjrtof contiouid tpm^aiiT 
tmoB^'Unoi obW against his eneime6,!but thij batt'of hia,frieBda>-i 

Calitppus ill deserved that name. He haitened to the execration 
of his oiime, and caused Dion to be<ass8SBinato4in his own house 
My some Zaeynthian soldiers, who .w^re entirelft devoted, to his 
intttmt^ ~llm^ sister amd wife of .that prince were put into prisoa, 
ivhere'the latter was 'delivered of a son, whiehshe resolved to nurae 
tiKre hersdf. * ' "^ ' - •/. 

A M. 3^. ' 'Alter this nrarder^ Clalli^us was foEAome time in. a 
Ant.J. C.3S& splendid condition, having made himself master /of 
Syracuse 'by the means oC the/troops, who wdre entirely devoted to 
his service, and whom he h^d gained 4iy thd ^Sia he bestowed upon 
tlMmv The' Pagans helieved, timt the 'Divinity ought to. punish 
k^t crimes in a sudden- and e^oordiaary jnanner in this life; and 
Plutarch obserVbs, that the s^scess of Call^ipus occasioned very 
Ifreat e^mplaiats' against the gMs, as if they.sufibred cahnly, and 
Without indignation, the vilest of men to raise himself to so ezalted 
a ibittme by so deWfftable and impioua a •method, u But Providence 
wasnocOoBfir witbbut justifying itself, for Callippus soon oufiered 
the ponisfament of his-gumi.' Hfrvkig miircheAiWith his troops to 
tahe €iil;ana, Syfacose iievdted agaSiBtiihiiJi^ and. threw off thajn^ke 
of «o liftiamflfulwsubjectioiii' He afterwards attacked Messhia, 
Where he lobt abundauie of meD,aiid pasticuiarly dl theiZacynthian 
sUdieVB, who had murdered Dioi^."' iNb.oity of Sicily would reoeive 
him, but' afl d^tsethig faim»«LS tUet roost* 'exeorable(of wfetches,- lie 
Titiredto Rhogiumj'^wher^ afterhaving led for some' time a miaera* 
totife, he wtt'kilfikl liylfeiitines andPolypercbon, and, it w«t« aaidy 
With' the Jsame dagger wiftli whieh-ddipn. had been aaBCMsinatpd. 
I HkMl^^has fb#<etaiiipl«iiof flo strijung' an atti^oD of Providence 
to punish '^l«at*iadmeB, sooh. as.musder, perfidy, Irita&on, either in 
tiie aathdls of those crimes themselves^w^eriBDnfiwiifided of earecuti»2 
thki^>Or ill thb aocjompliiBeaiwho werea]»|j|i>iivay]boilcemed initheui. 
Tjm 4ivine jastioo'disfllcya kself fibm tim^ to 4ime in thisvaMumar, 
to pPoVe that 'it'^is nol'tnibooct^ifted and inattentive $ and to prevent 
the iniaAdatiatt^Ofcnmes^itirhiehaaoBtire. impunity would occasion » 
hut it does not always distinguish, itself 'by remanfcaUe chastiseisenta 
in this wovld^ tt> intimate tomiahkindi thatgieater punidbmente are 
fdservleilforguiitin thenexfc^' if >^. ,,, 

( AsifdrAnstomaclieand :Arale,'ad sodhiasttheyieaine out of prison ^ 
Ic^lasOf Syracu8e,'<onefof Dion's frioMs^ received '^hem into his 
house, and treated thcvt at first witli^'^anettentictf); frielity,Tand 
cotieroeity of the most exemplary kind, baci heipene vered : ' hu!t coBk-» 
p\yiiig at last with Dion's enemies, he provided a ;k^rk for them, and 
Jiaaring pot them on board, under the pretence of sending them to 
PeloponnesBs, he gave orders to those who wisre to carry t^ttm, to 
kill them on the voyage, and to throw them into the sea. He was 
not long without receiving the chastisement due to his hlacl^ 
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trea^hefy; for h6\ng Uken by Timoleon, he wms put to deftth. Tii« 
Sjrracfusans, fully to avetigd Dion, kitlefl also th^ tw& dan^hters of 
tbattftitor. ^. • > : > 

The relations and friench cf Dion',* soon after his death, had writ- 
ten to Plato, to coiiifalt hkn upon th^ maiin^r in which they should 
behave in the present troubled and fluctuating condition ifi Syra- 
cuse, and to kt\ow what sort of government it was proper to establish 
there. Plato, who knew, the Syracusans were equally incapable of 
entire liberty or absolute servitude, 'exhorted them strenuously to 
pacify all things as soon as possible, and for that purpose, to change 
the t3^ranny, of which the very name was odious, into a lawnil 
sovereignty, which would make subjection' easy and agree&Me. H# 
advised them (and, according to him, it had bees Dion's opinion^ to 
create three kings, one to be Hipparinus, Dion's son; another Hip- 
parinus, Dionysius the yotinger's brother, who seemed to be well 
inclined towards the people; and Dionysius himself, if he would 
comply with such conditions as should be duly prescribed him ; and 
to invest them with an authority 'not much unlike that of the kings 
of Sptarttf. By the^^ame scheme, thirty-five magistrates were «o be 
appointed, to take care that the laws should be duly ebserviid ; these 
were to have great authority boOi in times of war and peace, and 
to servd as a balan6i6 between the 'poWer of the kings, the senate, 
and the '^oj>fe. ' '* ' ' ■ »» 

}t does not appear that this advjce was ever followed, and indeed 
it had great inconveniences. It is only ki1own,t that Hippiafuius, 
Dionysius's brother, having landed at Syracuse with a fleet; an^ 
considerable ftfo^, expelled CItillippUS, and exercis^ the soveMigd 
power two years. ' ' • . , . . t .. 

The history of Sicily, which I hate related thus ftir, includes 
about fifty years, beiginning with Di6nysius the elder, who ieigM$d 
thhrqf;-eightjtothedeathofDibn. ' * ^ ' 
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It is not easy to find so many excellent qualities 2h one and th« 
nme person as were united in Dion. I do not consider, iii thi^ 
place, his wonderful, taste for the sciences, his art of associatin^f 
them with the greatest employments of war and peace', of exthicthig 
from them the rules of conduct and rhaxims of government, and of 
making them an equally useful and honourable entertainment of his 
leisure; I confine myself to the statesman and patriot; and in this 
view, how admirable does he appear! Greatness of soul, elevation 
of sentiments, generosity in bestowing* his wealth, heroic valohr in 
battle, attended with a coolness of temper, and a prudence scarce tb 
be paralleled; a mind vast and capable of the highest views, a coll' 

• Mat p. Tiii. t Diod. I. xvL p. 4M. • ' •* "^ ' 
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cMlicy klot'tQ be shaken Iqr. the greater iUa|||^)^or the mo^t jo^ex- 
pecM eevolatipas of ^rtui^fs^ the Iqvq, of hjs ocuntry.aiidjC^f th« 
public good carried almost to excess: these are part bf.Dio^jp vir- 
tuea. The design he\ff.ift6^ of delivering hip country fijom the 
yoke of tyranny, and hia bqldne^p andwi^^n^^ (he execution of it, 
show oaof wbat^^eisoapable. . „ 

JBut what I conceive the greatest beauty in Dion's character, the 
moat worthy of admiration, and, if I may say so, the most above 
human nature, is the greatness, of soul, and unexampled patience, 
with which be suffered the ingratitudje of his .country men* He had 
abandoned 9^d sacrificed every thing to c^^ne to th^r relief; ,b^ had 
reduced the tyranny to extremities, and w;as upont^e point of re- 
establi^ng the^m ifi the full possesBio^ of their Uberty : in return for 
such great senricea, they stuuBaefuU}; expelled him the city, accom- 
panied with a handful of foreign sol^iera^ whose fidelity th^y had 
not been able ito oorrupt; they load him with j^urie8f.and add to 
their base perfidy the most cruel outrages andjindijgrnlty : . to punjgh 
thoa« ungrateful traitors he had pnly a signal j^o^igiye, and tQ leave 
thetjieBt to the indignation of his soldiers: roaster of their t<^per, as 
weU as his ow»$ he curt^s their, impetiiosity, and, without di^anning 
their hands, resl^rains their ju^t mirage, suffering t^^m, in^ithe very 
height and ardoiir ofjan atjtapkqoniy to terrifjf , .^uid nq$ ki]J^' his epe- 
mies, because he could not forget that they w ere his f$l]p^*citizeua 
udbcethren. >:. ' • -. .\y: . 

..-Thweefeems to be only, one detect, that c^n be objected to Dion, 
Which iay his having soq^othiing i^id and austifre.fif ^his t^pei;^ that 
nad0 hu^ less a^cessibja and ^ciabl^ than h<3 should ha v^ been, an^d 
kept even penBOua of worth and hid best friends at a laid pf distance^ 
Plato> and, those* whp ha4 hi^ glory i^incerely , ait -heart, had pften 
warned hii» qf [this.; But. pot witl^fanding^^tl^e reproaches winch 
were made him upon his too austere ,ffra^ty, and the^e^ble 
severity with which he treated the people, ne still piqneid himseliT 
upon making no abatementpf them:, whether his natural disposition 
was entirely averse to the arts of insinuation and persuasion ; or 
that firom the view of correcting asd^i^eforming the Syracusans, 
Kitiated and corrupteii by the^^ttering and complaisant discourses 
of their oratofjs^he toouffht fit toemj^^oy tlii^t rough and maidy nian 
ner of behaviqur towajos them. . ^ . 

pioM w.as mistaken in tbe^ most essential ^int oJT governing. 
From the throne to the lowest pffice in the state, whoever is chfirged 
with the care of ruling aiid conducting others, ought particularly to 
study the art of managing men's tempers,* and of giving tjiem that 
bentand turn of, mind that may best suit his measures; which can- 
not, be done by liarshly doni/ineering over them^ by commanding 
haughtily, and- consenting one's self with laying, down, tlie rule ana 
the duty, with inflexible ngopp. There ia, even in worth itself, in vir 

^ Which art an ancient poet called fiexanima^ atque ornniuvi regina rerwm trvtm 
Cie. do divin- n. 96^ . ' , ..lO v . ■ 
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cxttdtiai the cifscbaVfi:^bf 'k diitV^ift^i (MMtVifif6i)t;'meffook^ 




BionHs^ petiimaixiiiHo 'm'Henc!^^ S^hB obt^ficftf <^ith 

aifiteUftJS err nfthfelr'ftlrcea f#i»' hW, etontrary to Wh tfcitutal dkpcwi-i 
tion a^ well ^ Iyfi^^h^}^^(^^ biM dearjttnd bfooght tM' trouble 
and»rtbgftisbiiboff^iltt;i:»rtrt-lteted lffl=«i^ti|if of Ht6>^eMh',^tihd ^ 
lirWcb they wfer^ life' A^^rt^al fctose. -' ' •'•' '* ' " ' "' 

}Ti\$.^<mF TuQoIeoQi Tint foneuilQt)(erf avri^cuw, tiotwithttaiuliog all.t^e endeavouta 
^Hettt to'fiMv^nt hf^:-^ Dfoh^tii tunHnieni^H/ifto hM.'tttd retftW«vCbrin(fa.< ' 

■"» '' -■ -i '•.>•■••■-'■ • j''» i'*iv.- .jip- .«'•» •iitj'it') '•:,■:«•'• I .♦ 
A.ifL'9U'k < ' i CiijU(M||}«» {wi^ had cm^d Oionf ^ bp marder^r ftod 
A***; f?t,*i^7, . bp4j(||^||^t^|^^il^^Jf,i^l^^ not..po8ee9^1v» 

ther, arriving une|^)«i^^f(;i((> ^ynpt9f^':^itb- lu.iiuif^riiHia,^^ 
exp9ii(»d biM fJB^mAfi!citfi)^jffitQ^ei^,ia»p9X9rv»\ soy«reigiity, 
which he held daring t wo yenutri.,, M,. .-,. ., ..ji .1 , 

A. ML«a» - ' .1: .^yjwwq^piidroilpSiiiJif , boigg harff^>j. different 
4^ J- ft^^.; ffctitov. ani4iiwilci»tiQ«if]|vavnr9win a^aui^ble con^i* 
tio».!<; Dioliysl«s^4li)Et<^ aAtrantf^ge of thq^,trouMes,^fi.y/9fur84ifler 
W<b»4 bo^i^Ullfe^.^ qaliit^e 4fgf|p,J^a4,iWwptoed«oweJbxpjgn 
troops^ and having overcome Nypawus, who ha4^,Hva(J^; biroself 
iiMSste^ i)Ci%ia«5i|(|eVhftrWBtat¥rfrl«B9^ of his 

clciinii^p««' '.y.'i o! • ••'.• ) fi ■'.. 'I . •( .- . '•■• , *1 .. • ^, .-' ,.»^t. . 
: It Y»wi*iftfha^ to lhaflfctJi»©'godftfrr to i^-t^bUflJirsi^.J and 
to e:«preai^ Ml) flWit^d^44► th«pi».tbftt. he. piep^,^ue8 of ;gqW and, 
iwry. tai Oayn^p^w and. Q^phir .^friWijy rgi^-va?^e'! •■ T^e gajt^ 
which carried them were taken by Iphierates, who was at tha^.tim^ 
newriCorfarfAdlSl* a fl^t jjlfew^e. to;AtbQ^^^Jto^;jknow,^lgl(lJat 
manner he should dispose oiT this sacred booty, and was ahswered, 
that he need not esramine scrupBl^usi^ fur what it ^vtasrdwgnod, 
but; ttiafce, uslr^tyf it^'fof th^^^ Ins. trooj|§» ;Biony^ilis 

Qolnplaine^ b^Ueri)^ or MWi&.'it^^ 
whittb b^/wr(^te,' whertefiirheif6proa>ehed 'them, with great warmtl^ 

A commander of pirates had acted much more nobly andtmonr 

' \')s -'i' ^' I ' " .1 f>-\ '/ '»"f. »'., .-yu ai'i< '.» , ,,'t 



vtSmm/ht fwv* ti»%.R«niMMi ;«iw^ ififtfc Mw. *efcrf#„nTi^ 

k((«r« aOv. the .t^kjfig. of Ye^i^t^ Biegftjar,>^l^iq|j,l^ l^d.t^ 
jTfaniiPfHil.a iolden cup to^lpbiv. fTU^^JBtwUef^.vtf^rptffxm ^^^ 
praMtfit,w?r)e Uken by4)i(e;,pir^JeVj^ XJW§» Wicl.<jf<:riiiaj|o, that 
Mkiid^ It waft the cqftofii todiinde^fAipng tiff ci^^s.Ml t^e prizes 
t)Hsy took M.ai «oziunoii Bl;^k.tr, f J^eislVi^d a^.tnut t|ine>>Ka« under 
t!^4S»yenmeut ot ft ipagiftri|ttt;mor<\ lij(9 th^jfim^xis iq tus ipan- 
^el9 than th^iie he governed, i, B^.^M qal^^Timaaithf^us^.lLnd hia 
HI)4viour agrepd well .wiUj^f t^fe ^gn^ca^i^-.of hia name^ FuU of 
resi^e^ (or^ J^hcir chfj?actc;r(0f,^v4>ja^jthe i|i^jed,gifl they carried, 
th^ motive or their- oJSerii^g^.f^i^d still vaoxejfok the coaje^y of the 
god for wk9P^ it wa8,designeiLlK,iD^rf)^<th€{n(iplUtudey,tfa^^ 
rfilljr follow th^ .example of pbqff^ \yii(^ .r^Je tlfepf; w4th; t^^ .same 
Be9tiD|ei]fl# of . re^p^t ai)d . ^eligjon* .It^ie. ej^j9^f ^ere received 
therefor^ with a)! ppsi^ible ^tj& of j^ti^ot^qi), anc( tbdu^ exp^nse^ 
borne by the public ' Timasitbe w convoye^ Xhom with a strong 
squadron to Delphi, and brought tnem IbacK in the'same manner to 
Rome. It is easy to judp^e ho]pr se>)M^f the Romans were affected 
with so noble a proceedmg. fiy a decree of the senate they re- 
warded Timasitheus with grmi )>.reBait8i^«M»wanted faim (be ri^M 
of hospitality. And .piore ^hio X^O yQ^]^,aflt^, when the. ftpi^i^s 
took Lipara from the Carthaffuiians, with the same gratitude as if 
the action htfd b^en'bMlkieltdime, thg^'«b««lght ithi^mselves obU||ed 
t(y>do ftnhe^ bonoui' t&iJ^^Witfiyi^^^nklKt^tityr, and'rekulved 

that ftll'his desv^ettdaiils'afcoukl' bee^^tfueinpled from the afho^ 
Knposed'fiponthe'bthei'lntittbilaDtiflftllliltlt^atid.fY : /.• /> .. 

' This %^' dertainlygrdttt^ liiid ilobl^o9%0(hiiidl»y Ml tbe'teon- 

trast does no honour to the AtheniaHtf'*'^ "•> V"- '' i^i- ' ^ 

Td t^tum^^Hiohyifitis/^ 'Though h^t^preMd^some regirdfor 
tb« gbdsr, frill' i^tbns eviModd li^' VunMiiy fof M'subj^cts.^ His 
past mi^ttunes, iitotead'tf corr^etiiig «ii$^60fte»llig ^.disp^ition, 
had only fe^ed to liiAtn^'Iti ttUd ib" l^isi($t» liirn'mbpe ssvtgs<aii4 
brattd tW h^oite; / ■ ' ''■'■^-'r" mh.mis.' • : livr. , .. ,» 

' The nfdst worthy and c^fftsid^kbli^'oflh^ citizel»;}ii^ Heiner tt^ble 
to support so cruel a servitude, had had recourse to Icetas,><knir'of 
thef te^i^ines, WfMi" iabahJdoi^ fhfemstilS^^ te^ hiiribdB|d«c«^ bad 
efectbd'bim their genera] ; iio< that th^y b^HeVedtle MeWAiW^uny 
Mng fVom the most iivdW^d ^rafui^, but because tliey had no othOf 
resource. ' < »' .•■i.ij..jl -^ ri'...! :t •., ,/. m- n]\ . ; i. '. 

•^Dtfring thes^ transs^titn^s/til^Oihhaghiians/WliO'Were^ almosf 




publicnm buR|HliainJ«ffi)toi cum pnutHg pUan* naviucn; JJeliihQ* prMeeuUM. RimMin indo 
■oipitet reiUtuiu HorpitiUm e^iA eo flpnatatotttunlto eM^n^um,'H6na]E(tuv pttbliMi.d^faBk 

1 Timasithpuii signifieti one who honours the rode. 

l Difff. kjuri. p.4S»tL 404. .J^\u\. in Jimol. p. 336 It MSt. ,. . 
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aDdrftii«i^p]^<)f %]»0ii8e i^iolv^d to «m& AB eijB^^ 
to deoiAftd aid of ith»:C?oriDtbiaM) from whom tbe^fiyrtonmui wo{i» 
doacended, atfd wbciihiid. filii«y0 op«iiily dockf^d i^'nst tyratnti m 
favour «rdberty. iMtaSiiwho pnqKMed ni^oUieB.eiid ^«i-to oom* 
maiid than'tD «iakehiiii«ol£iM«r«r of Sjtaciiae, nod bad^io.tliouglito 
0f fiptiiiig^ it frae^ treated iK^etly.<v(iitl^f the CartbatfinuuiB, tb^igh 
m pubtic he affebted to pimiae tho-wm ttK>«attf«a,of Uio.%medaaiM» 
aiid<evena«nthibdciputNaalQiig,with^eitr8« > :. h. - 1 •• 

A.H.aas5(' - ): .Gkiriofih receiv^:t*«e aiobaasadofB -peiifectly wotf* 
Aot. 4.^; 349.,: dMsectf that aidffbouldiber^OiNt to tbe €krftoy«MW,!ind 
immedialeLy: tf|q[>ointed TuDoleoH |^Qe<^.- >B0 had iodia^jetired 
life for twent^yalw^wkhMit; mti^fkmgM pMk itiaiiiw«nd wao 
far froiii.bdiMBg.thi|^ »t.bliage>.'Wid'inithe ovcunvtaaipaif he tholi 
waBv^hefihanlaibe'iAQEOfffitieiibupon au^a».vccaaioQ».j :. -i 

He'jra»jAteeebdfld mm onostof ' the ii^M^at fnintiiea.ef Oviothi 
loved his country passionately, and discovered .ttpwi : alii oftsanons a 
rffigular hua|aiN|ty<af tempflif^'esicopt ^gliioat tyraota and bild 9ien. 
He'^aa an ekdellHift,caplm>? andaa in his youth be bUd p0*ai0B«ed 
all the .maturity of ^age* in age ho h%AaU thip five and iDOnm^tof 4bo 
most ardent jfbutb. . < > . r , i*.> • . . ..» ^ / 

He Jtad an- eUer brother etlled Timpphaiiea» whom bo tondoil)^ 
loved, as hehad-denonstrated in.a'baitle^jn which, bo oovwred iHiti 
wiifL hio body»akid«aved his life at tho#real dMgenof bio ow» ; .bu* 
faiseountiy «Aatf. still ^deafer to, hi^i. That biotbor hwviflg mide 
hisweif tyrant ]of. it, fo bl«ck a crime gav^him the^sbarpest a£io0bM»i 
fie made use* of aJl possible ;mei(iia t^ bring. Ihim ibac^tohia djltyj 
kindness, fridndahipv afl^ioa, remouatrancea, and; even .menaceSt 
But finding all bis!ftodeavoUroiit^)fiectual« and thabjOkothiag boold 
prevail. upon arheart? abandon^ to ambition, he oausod. hia. brothet 
to be as^adsina^eU'to bis priaioDeaby two of! his frieildscaad intimaieoi 
ana thouflffat that* iipoa aiiel» ati ioecaiioniithe'^wii.of Mtoroiougbl 
to giyepttke to'f^ose of bis cooflti^*. . r> .. . : h '^ni/ < 

That aetk)it(was«da[^iyred1pi6d«iiii>iaUded by the vrincij>§l oitizena 
of Cbfinth, aUibivmoal of the phi^ofioptea, who iooked^iipOti it ad 
thd^most noble umrt of humtfn VirttH^; and. Plutarffb neoms to<).a«9 
tbasaine jodgmeiikinpalDit. » AH tbowt>rJid wofo not yf that opiBioo^ 
and someipife^^frerviiffbod him(iaitf)UKjabPii|0able[ paaii)^^^ 
(XNoUl notlail of dikwiti^down tbO'|7eilgea«eoiof tb^fjiaaa^flm ^H^ 
fiel£ flia/^alii^r«eepecw%^i&.tliQ.oifoqaB'of irar!gneii'att«^ 
most dreadfulncme&jiiid imt)TecatNiiiit«gaipot.lum& aifd'^lAeli'bo 
eaiBoHlQxbnaalieenev^ Hot) bomg aUe^xbear the .sight 0f iblBi&'iWi'a 
DiurdBi»ii,a^eitbiuat{iiim ainjifVilii MignatioiiVaiiiLafaal luirdooFa 

iiifc viA^Ahtan^tMirwitbi ftKittbo Witoo^^xbis f«lit. a«^givi«g 
Mnaelf wp tttitfoomoitf^tttaBiitaMiw, oonaidoradFirimoptaiea na 
kii«odM%)l|a«iMwbmiib1iiw^^ mloSnid. i^fittsHi <lrf(li# 



CMM' by tkmir fi4^m$ abi entrenttiet, lie iKWirr^i^ length 'fi^irk&ed 
ttptm to Ihier lnHt t^ e^demiied hknielf to jMisisihe tM df iiiB'4ayg 
4n Mmude* 7nmi thM mbmeHtheTeiMtiiioeidiBli'jKibtte «ffiii«B^ sfid 
Air eeiwHil'^fiftaM never e«m^ to ttei:itt,1>at wimder^id nboot is tiie 
m^ti a6liia)'yand destirt <|ytaoeB{ AtiinMehisd tbimietB v4if *i»iifef -^tid 
miAtfiKthelyuf 1^ frae'it'bl tdni neither tfa^ pMiiies^flftttEfMl^^or 

Bcience, which is at ooce' «le witnoMi jttdgc,: andii^joeciitioiier of 
tibve who ditve to mlittte Ums ttvoet «atr6d ri«ih«iii«M ties of nstorel 
> -'He^tMed'tiJi^eivt^ ]^iMtn tlMi^ eotiditloii.t : He did indeetl^etuni 
io»Caviiith aJt 4hl^ httiiter 'iNtnef that tiiti^, hot liv^ thieiiiiaJwtyB 
Ilii¥a)t€i%Bd Mitei«l^'i»Hb(M]|;(i(>^^ thb admimtn^ 

tttM^of the ^iV^erntnent.' * It M^iBW^iiot^^Hhout ;^ea^ rcspugnance that 
he accepted the employMiebl >of'!g^KeHl; tut^'Jlfe'dififinot thioJc it 
«itowiaMeU»veiii|Be the ieMi^i^f his'4dciot«y; iAd')ii8dit3rfaie9«ilcd 
.«gtdftSthlS>ito«llJlatttm. '''"v ^'^» !»«'r .v ■ ^ J -'r h .". ' 

I • Whikit 1*Unoidon isbenAA$d hie t^<f|Ns« tftd waafrepuitiff to aati, 
the -Otfrhithto^ deceived l^teriMfioiB £cetd%iniwhich^fae'.toTd tlieiM 
'VbatitmBCi^viM '4ieceaiir^lfo¥*tkid tonu^ anfJkrthtrietUBy 9tbrto 
exhaust themsehes in great erpensea to come to SioUfyanH''9sipoee 
lf(«0U(»Me#do !Mrfil#rU ffdf^ CaHhaginiiiimAJ^frited ^qf 

tMr dm6g!H\ wefe ^KfdftiHg'tdMetc^pt tkeifiquadrb^iin isfckaa^^ 
^H^i'^'gri&tfteet; and t^tltiMifikhujrtenin tehdingith^ troipi,.kad 

MfHujElr to)^^ tkem agnimfi ih» tyrant ' He Mfd ''Biaddna aeeretlraaty 
'Mth'>tlieiiHtlij^<«vliich4tvw&»\8Ci|SOktedvt^ after t!ie expulsion of 
Dionyeitft fVecn Syracose^ he should take poesiBSsioh of it in hiefdace. 
i Tbe:i9^adiKgi of these letterrv^ki^flroni cocding the ^al 'bf the 
Coiinthianb^iiS^inceused-tliemuAtlH mores? and' hdstenednthe de- 
paH^re^of TM^^^m* fie embarked^ with tenl gafieys, andkierrived 
iii(P',fip6llitiP«ee48ldritlL]yc)iherethii*i^eirsilha^ from^^SicilT 

extremely perplexed him, and dt^CMUraged histuMpSit - An .«ecopnl 
!Hr«K;br5uglM^thsit^itet^ Jhaxiid^jg^iidCKoivfiinBrBBd. having* nibde 
himsdlf mQ(«t0r>«f tike gfUMJUMtJ^rt'^lf $yiNioaB«^hittd:. obliged, the 
tyrant to shut ihitntelB up« in -f^ citadeL anddif t&t qnarter ealisd 
the hit6\ ^heM herlMSie^ed hlini- and thatifaaliad giiren^ ordef s to 
th^ Cakhiqg^iaais totpre^ent^Biianleoiiliiepfffiniivh a^Ebdi^dmg^ that 
t)fff^ tnifht iHQ|]Mittl<;))eajitea1|}e partttietiof Bieyisr lietaeeniitheia^ 
wiilbnth^ttblmM bttfie coispeMeMialiL'ddyeral loTttirft^ Aii£indeed 
tiibCNMia^ian»htfdi«e|i«t¥i«tttfgdreyslaiUws^^ • i 

'^l^d ^rit^Hiluis uf>on rhei^ iinTaladi that |iorl,'fhimd'aiwba8aa^ 
dsMifroi^ llSieitosv9rh<vd««l|»ei t^i^npi^flijitlil^ihdAftighticmimto 
Syracuse^ and would be well received t'^re, provided fiajdhamed 
Im^ttmim 'IThe 'pk^mi^m^k aiKJafaoMtavlMt^^wiifit tbesUae 
Ifimv wipe 0e'*plenogiand« «M«Biiins«i*illfei«ootteat} t^m'^mmli 
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di^ ptBBaifef being twice their force; and to retire^ was to abaBdoa 
to extreme distiess the whole of SicU/, which eookl not avoid beinf 
the reward of leetas'a treachery, and of the atipport which the Car* 
thagixuans should give the tyraony. 

In this delicate c(«juncture, Timoleon demanded a conference 
wilh the ambassadors, and the principal officers of the Carthaginian 
squadron, in the presence of the people of Rhegium. It was onlf , 
he said, to exonerate himself, and for Ins own security, that his 
coui^ry might not accuse him of having disobeyed its orders, and 
betrayed its interests. There was a secret understanding between 
him and the governor and magistrates of Rhegium. They desired 
nothing more than ta see the Corinthians in possession of Sicily, 
and apprehended nothing so much as the neighbourhood of the Bar- 
barians. They summoned therefore an assembly, and shut the 
gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing the citizens from 
going abroad, in order that they might devote their attention solely 
to the present affair. 

The peoj^e being assembled^ long speeches were made of little or 
no tendency, every body treating the same subject, and repeating 
the same reasons, or adding new ones, only to protract the council, 
and to gain time. Whilst this was doing, nine of the Corinthian 
galleys went off, and were suffered by the Carthaginian vessels to 
pass, believing that their departure had been concerted with their 
own officers who were in the city, and that those nine galleys were 
to return to Cormth, the tenth remaining to carry Timoleon to 
Icetas's army at Syracuse. When Timoleon was informed in a 
whisper, that his galleys were at sea, he slipped gently through the 
crowd, which, to favour his going off, thronged exceedingly around 
the tribunal. He got to the sea-side, embarked dii'ectly.; and having 
rejoined his galleys, they arrived together at Tauromenium, a city 
ox Sicily, where they were received with open arms by Androma- 
ehus, who commanded it, and who joined his citizens with the 
Corintbian troops, to reinstate the Sicilians in their liberties. 

It is easy to comprehend liow much the Carthaginians were sur- 
prised and ashamed of being so deceived: but, as somebody told 
them, being Phoenicians (who passed for the greatest cheats in the 
world,) fraud and artifice ought not to give them so much astonish- 
ment and displeasure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon*s arrival, leetas was terrified, and 
made the greatest part of the Carthaginian galleys advance. They 
had 150 ^mg ships, 50,000 foot, and 300 armed chariots. The 
Syracqsans lost aU hope when they saw the Carthaginians in pos- 
session of the port, Icetas master of the city, Dionysius blockaded 
up in the citadel, and Timoleon without any otlier hold in Sicily 
than a Book of its coast, the small city of Tauromenimn, with little 
hope and less force; for his troops did not amount in all to more 
than IWO soldiers, and he had scarce provision for their siAsistenee. 
SesideB wMefar tiie eities placed no confidence m bfan. The WB 
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they had lately suffered from the extortion and cruelty that had been 
practised amongst them, had exasperated them against all com- 
manders of troops, especially after the horrid treachery of Callippus 
and Pharax; who being both sent, the one from Athens, and the 
other from Sparta, to free Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them 
conceive the tyranny gentle and desirable, so severe were the vexa- 
tions with which they had oppressed them. They were afraid of 
experiencing the same treatment from Tiipoleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small city below mount iEtna, 
being divided amongst themselves, one party had called iu Icetas 
and the Carthaginians, and the other bad applied to 'Timoleon. 
The two chiefs arrived almost at the same time in the neighbour- 
hood of Adranon; the former with near 5000 men, and the other 
with only 1200. Notwithstanding this inequality, Timoleon, who 
justly conceived that he should find the Carthaginians in disorder, 
and employed in taking up their quarters and pitching their tents, 
made hts troops advance, and without losing time to rest them, as 
the officers advised him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, 
who no sooner saw him than they took to flight. This occasioned 
their killing only 300, and taking twice as many prisoners; but the 
Carthaginians lost their camp, aiid all their baggage. The Adranites 
opened their gates at the same time, and received Timoleon. Other 
cities sent their deputies to him. soon afler, and made their sub- 
mission. 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw him- 
self at the point of being reduced, as full of contempt for Icetas, 
who had sufiered himself to be so shamefully defeated, as of admira 
tion and esteem for Timoleon, sent ambassadors to the latter, to 
treat of surrendering himself and the citadel to the Corinthians. 
Timoleon, taking advantage of so unexpected a good fortune, made 
Euclid aiid Telemachus, two Corinthian officers, with 400 soldiers, 
iile off into the castle; not all at once, nor in the day-time, that 
being impossible, the Carthaginians, being masters of the harbour, 
but in small bodies, and by stealth. Those troops, having got suc- 
cessfully into the citadel, took possession of it with all the tyrant's 
effects, and all the stores he had laid up there. For he had a con- 
siderable number of horse, all sorts of warlike engines and darts, 
besides 70,000 suits of armour, which had been laid up there long 
before. Dionysius had also 2000 regular troops, which with the 
rest he surrendered to Timoleon. And for himself, taking witli him 
his money and some few of his friends, he embarked unperceived by 
the troops of Icetas," and repaired to the camp of Timoleon. 

It was the first time of his life that he had appeared in the low 
and abject state of a private person and a suppliant; he who had 
been bom and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny, and had seen 
hicDself master of the most powerful kingdom that ever had been 
wrir^ed by tyrants. He had possessed it for ten whole years before 
f^^:^ took arms against him, and fQX isomo y^ars a^er that, thougli 
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always In the midst of wars and battles. He was sent to Corinth 
A. H. 3657. with only one galley, without convo^Ti and with very 
AnL J. c. 347. little money. He served there for a sight, every body 
niimin|r to gaze at him ; some with a secret joy of heart to feed their 
eyes with uie view of the miseries of a man whom tHe name of 
tyrant rendered odious ; others with a kind of compassion, from 
comparing the splendid condition from which he had fallen, with 
the unfaUiomable abyss of- distress into which they beheld him 
plunged. 

Hifi conduct at Corinth no longer excited any sentiments towards 
him, but those of contempt and indignation. He passed whole days 
in the perfumers' shops, in taverns, with courte8an8,.or with actresses 
and ^gers, disputing with them upon the rules of music and the 
harmony of airs. Some people have thought that he behaved in 
such a manner through policy. Dot to give umbrage to the Corinthi- 
ans, nor to suffer any thought or desire of recovering his dominions 
to be discovered. But such an opinion does him too much honour; 
and it seems more probable, that, nurtured and educated as he was 
in drunkenness and debauchery, he only followed his inclination, 
and that he passed his life, in the kind of slavery into which he was 
fallen, as he had done upon tbe throne, having no other resource or 
consolation in his misfortunes. - » 

Some writers say,* that the extreme^ poverty to which he waf 
reduced at Corinth obliged him to open a school there, and to teach 
children to read; perhaps, says Cicerof (without doubt jestingly,) 
to retain still a species of empire, and not absolutely to renounce 
the habit and pleasure of commanding. Whether that were his 
motive or not,J it is certain that Dionysius, who had seen himself 
ofaster of Syracuse and of almost all Sicily, who had possessed im 
meose riches, and had had numerous fleets and great armies- ot 
horse and foot under his command ;- that the same Dionysius,{ re 
duced now almost to beggary, and from a kin^ become a school 
master, was a good lesson for persons of exalted stations, warning 
them not to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too much upon 
their fortune. This was the admonition which the Lacedemonians 
some time after gave Philip. That prince, having written to them 
in very haughty and menacing terms,|| they made him no other 
answer, than Z>ion^Wt«« arCorin^. 

An expression of Dionysius, which has been preserved, seems to 
argue, if it be true, that he knew how to make a good use of his 
adversity, and to turn his misfortunes to his advantage; which would 
be very much to his praise, but contrary to what has been relatea 
of him before. Whilst he lived at Corintb,ir a stranger rallied him^ 

* Cie. ToflC. QusBst 1. iii. n. S7. 

t Dioimiiu Corinthi pueros docebat, usquo aded imperio carere Qon poterat. 

iVaLMax.l.vi. , «-h i- 

9 Tanta mlitaUooa majorei nata, nequii Bimii fortnna erederet, magiitar ludi fftctus <g( 
tjraano docnit. 
Ij P«OMt. Pbal^r. da Elocut. > viii IT Flut. in Timol. p. 843. 
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wiiOianaMy» and witli an indecent rudenees, apon tlie intcrooiiiiii 
which he had kept vp with the philoeophen during his meet ^lendid 
fortimcy and aaked him hy way of insult, Qf tohat advaniage all lAs 
uiathm ofFiaio had been to him? — (km you beUeve, ihen^ r^jdied he^ 
ihaiihoee receded no benefU/rotn FkUOf when you eae nU baar ill 
foTtmuaeldoT 

SECnOPf VI. 

ThboImb, «fiflr Mr«i«l'TictorM»| rartwea liberty to Bftwaam^ where he iialitalBi viw 
hwiu ile reejpw hii antiKMrity, end pe«we the wet of lue Bfeia wtit wwt. il«4 
BoBoon peM to Ui 



A. M . sua. After the retreat of Dionysius,* Icetas prea a e d the 

Am. J. c. 348. siege of the citadel of Syracuse with the utmost vigour, 
and kept it so closely blocked up, that the convoys sent, to the 
Corinthians could not enter it without great difficulty. Timoleon, 
who was at Catana, threw them in thither frequently. To depnve 
them of this resource, Icetas and Mago set out tdgether with dengn 
to besiege that place. During their absence, Leon the Corinthiui, 
who commanded in the citadel, having observed from the ramparts 
that those who had been left to continue the siege were very renuss 
in their duty, made a sudden furious sally upon them, whiM they 
were dispersed, killed part of them, put the rest to ffight, and seized 
the quarter of th^ city called Achradina^ which was the strongest 
part of it, and diat which had been least injured by the enemy. 
Leon fortified it in the best manner the time would admit, and 
joined it to the citadel by works of communication. 

Thb bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return immediately. 
At the same time a body of troops from Corinth landed safe in Sici)^, 
having deceived the vigilance of the Carthaginian squadron, which 
was i^ed to intercept them. When they were landed, Timoleon 
received them with joy, and after having taken possession <k Mes- 
sina, marched in battle array against Syracuse. His army consisted 
of only 4000 men. When he approached the city, his first care was 
to send emissaries amongst the soldiers that bore arms for Icetas. 
They represented to them that it was highly shameful for Greeks, 
as they were, to endeavour to deliver up Syracuse and ail Sicily to 
the Carthaginians, the wickedest and most cruel of all barbarians .- 
that Icetas had only to join Timoleon, and that in concert with him 
they would soon overwhelm the common enemy. Those soldiers, 
liaving spread these insinuations throughout the whole camp, gave 
Mago violent suspicions of his being betrayed; besides which, be 
had already for some time sought a pretext to retire. For these 
reasons, notwithstanding the entreaties and warm remonstrances 
of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and set sail for Africa, shamefully 
sbandoning the conquest of Sicily. 

Tinioleon's army the next day appeared before the place in liqi 
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of battle, and attacked it in three different quarters with so imidi 
vigour and sucqess, that Icetas' troops were universally overthrown 
and put to flight. Thus, by a good fortune that has few exaniple0y 
he carried Syracuse by force in an instant, which was"* at that time 
one of the strongest cities in the world. When he had made hint- 
self master of it, he did not act like Dibn, in sparing the forts and 
public edifices on account of their beauty and magoificence. To 
avoid giving the same cause of suspicion, which at first had raised 
distrust, though without foundation, against that great man, and at 
length had rumed him, he caused profilamation to be made b^ souHd 
of trumpet, that all Syracusans, who would come with their tools, 
might employ themselves in demolishiog the forts of the tyrants. 
In consequence of which the Syracusans, considering that proclama- 
tion and day as the happy commencement of their liberty, ran in 
multitudes, and not only demolished the citadel, but the palaces of 
the tyrants; breaking open their tombs at the same time, which 
they also threw down and destroyed. . 

The citadel being rased, and the ground made level, Timoleon 
caused tribunals to be erected upon it, tor the dispensation of justice 
in the name* of the people; that the same place from whence, under 
the tyrants, every day some bloody edict had issued, might become 
the asylum and bulwark of liberty and innocence. 

Timoleon was master of the city; but it wanted people'to inhabit 
it : for some havinsf perished in the wars and seditions, and others 
having fied to avoid the power of the tyrants, Syracuse was become 
a desert, and the grass was grown so high in the streets, that horses 
grazed in them. Almost all the cities of Sicily were in the same 
condition. Timoleon and the Syracusans therefore found it neces- 
sary to write to Corinth, to desire that people might be sent from 
Greece to inhabit Syracuse; that otherwise the country could never 
rpcover itself, especially as it was moreover threatened with a new 
war. For they had received advice that Mago having killed him- 
self^ the Carthaginians, enraged at his having acquitted himself so 
ill of his commission, had hung up his body upon a cross, and were 
making great levies to return into Sicily with a more numerous 
army at the beginning of the year. 

. lliose letters being arrived with the ambassadors from Syracuse, 
who conjured the Corinthians to take compassion on their city, and 
to be a second time the founders of it; the Corinthians did not con- 
sider tl^ calamity of that people as an occasion of aggrandizing 
themselves, and of making themselves masters of the city, according 
to the maxims of a base and infamous policy; but sehdinff to all the 
sacred games of Greece, and to all public assemblies, they caused 
proclamation to be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthians 
naving abolished the tyranny in [Byracuse, and expelled the tyrants, 
declared free and independent tl e Syracusans, and all the people of 
Sicily, who should return int/> tl! «r c wn country ; and exhorted them 
to repair thither, to partake of ftc e^nal and just distribution of the 
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Uadt tmongiit them. At tbe same time they deepatofied eoarien 
into Ana, and into all the isles, whither great iiumbera of fugitives 
had retired, to invite them to come as soon as possible to Corinth, 
which would provide them vessels, commanders, and a safe convojr, 
to transport them into their country at its own expense. 

Upon 4his proclamation Corinth' received universal praises and 
blessings, as it justly deserved. It was every where proclaimed, 
that Corinth had dehvered Syracuse from the tyrants, had preserved 

firom falling into the' hands of the barbarians, and restored it to 
Its citizens. It is not necessary to insist here upbn the grandeur of 
BO noble and generous an action: the mere relation of it must make 
upon the mind of every one that impression that always results &om 
what is great and noble; and every body must own, that never con- 
quest or triumph equalled the glory which the Corinthians then 
acquired by so perfect and magnanimous a disinterestedness. 

Those who came to Corinth, - not being sufficienUy numerous, 
demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city and from all 
Greece, to augment this new kind of colony. Having obtained 
their request, and finding themselves increased to at least 10,000, 
they embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of people from all 
pnrts of Italy and Sicily had already joined Timoleon. It is said 
their number amounted to. 00,000 and upwards. Timoleon dis- 
tributed the lands amongst them gratu; but sold the houses, with 
which he raised a very great sum; leaving to the old inhabitants 
the power of redeeming their own : and by this means he collected 
a considerable fund for such of the people as were poor, and unable 
to support either their own necessities or the charges of the war. 

The statues bf the tyrants, and of all the princes who had goveruBd 
Sieilv, were put up to sale; but first they were cited to trial, and 
regularly proceeded against in due form of law. One alone escaped 
the rigour of this inquiry, and was preserved ; which was that of 
Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians 
near Himera, and had governed- the people with lenity and justice^ 
for which his memory was still cherished and honoured. If all 
statues were made to undergo the same scrutiny, I do not know 
whether many would continue in being. 

History has*preserved another sentence passed also in regard to a 
statue,^ but of a very different kind. The fact is curious, and will 
excuse the digression. Nicon, a champion of Thasos,f bad been 
crowned 1400 times victor in the solemn games of Greece.* A man 
of such merit could not fail of being envied. Ai^er his death, one 
of his competitors insulted his statue, and gave it several blows; to 
revenue, perliaps, those he had formerly receiyed from him it repre« 
sented. But the statue, as if sensible of tbaf outrage, fell from ita 
heigrht upon tho person that insulted it, and killed him. The son 
of him who had been crushed to death proceeded juridically against 

* BukiM in M/««Ft FftQito. L 0. p. aoi« f Ao lil&g4 la the JElfeaa loa. 
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^h9 statue, as gndty of hotnictde, and pnniehable by the law of 
Draco. That famoaa legislator of Athens, to inspire a greater horror 
ibr the guilt of murder, had ordained that eVen inaoitoate thinga 
should be destroyed, whose fall should occasion the death x>f a man 
The Thasians, confurmably to this law, decreed that the statue 
should be thrown into the sea. But some years after, being afflicted 
with a great famine, and having consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
they caused it to be taken out of the sea, and rendered new honoun 
to it. 

Syracuse being thus raised in a manner from the grave, and peo- 
ple flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, ocsirous of free- 
ing the other cities of Sicily, and of finally extirpating tyranny and 
tyraqts out of it, began his march with his army. He compelled 
Icetas to renounce his alliance with the Carthaginians, obliged him 
to demolish his forts, and to live as a private person in the city of 
the Leontines. Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia and of several other 
cities and fort]^e8ses, seeing himself in danger of being taken by^ 
force, surrendered himself. Timoleon spared his^life, and sent him 
to Corinth. ]**or he thought nothing more great and honourable, 
than to let all Greece see the tyrants of Sicily in a state of humilia- 
tion and living like exiles. 

He returned tdflerwards to Syracuse, to regulate the government, 
and to institute such laws as should be most important and neces- 
sary, in conjunction with Cephalus and Dionysius, two legislators/ 
sent to him by the Corinthians; for he had not the weakness to 
desire unlimited power, and the sole administration. " But on his 
departure, that the froops in his pay might get something for them- 
selves, and to keep them in exercise at the same time, he sent them, 
under the command of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places 
subject to the Carthaginians; Those troops brought over several 
cities from the barbarians, lived always in abundance, made much 
booty, and'retumed with considerable sums of money, which was of 
great ser^vice in the support of the war. 

About this time,* the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybeum, under 
Asdrubal and AmOcar, with an army of 70,000 men, 200 ships cf 
war, and 1000 transports, laden with machines, armed chariots, 
horses, ammunition, and provisions. They proposed no le^ than 
the entire expulsion of the Greeks out of Sicily. Timoleon did not 
think fit to wait their advancing; and though he could raise only 
6 or 7000 men, so great was the people's terror, he marched with 
that small body of troops against the formidable arm^ of the enemy, 
and obtained a celebrated victory near the river Crimesus; an ac- 
count of which may be found in the history of the Carthaginians.f 
Timoleon returned to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and universdL 
appla'nses* 

He had before effected the conquest and reduction of the Siciliaa 

• Plot. In Timor, p. 2«. 255. * fVoLl 
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tyrants, but had not changed them^ nor taken from them their 
tyrannical disposition. They united toffether,and formed a powerful 
league jiffainst him. Timoleon immediately took the field, and soon 
put a final end to their hopes. He made them all suffer the just 
punkhmeBt their revolt deserved. Icetas, amongst others, with his 
•on, were put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife and 
daughtere, having been sent to Syracuse and brought before the 
assembly of the people, were also sentenced to die, and executed 
accordingly. The people, without doubt, designed to avenge Dion, 
their first deliverer, by that decree. For it was the same Icetas 
who had caused Arete, Dion's wife, his sister Aristomache, and hia 
pon an infant, to be thrown into the sea. 

Virtue is seldom or never without those who envy it. Two 
accusers summoned Timoleon to answer for his conduct before the 
judges? and having.assigned him a certain day for his appearance, 
demanded sureties of him. The people expressed greo t indignation 
against such a proceeding, and would hav« dispensed with so great 
a man's observing the usual foTmalities; this, however he strongly 
opposed, giving for his reason, that all he had undertaken had no 
other principle, than that the laws might have their due course. He 
was accused of malversation during his command o! the army. 
Timoleon, without giving himself the trouble to refute those '•alum- 
nies, only rephed : That he thanked the gods, for that they kn4 heard 
his prayers, and tht^t he aJt length saw the Syracusans enjoy on entire 
liberty of samng every tiling; a liberty absolutely unknown to them 
under the tyrants, but which it wa^just to confine within due bounds. 

That great man had given Syracuse wise laws, had purged all 
Sicily ofthe tyrants which had so long infested it, had re-established 
peace and security universally, and supplied the cities ruined by the 
war with the means of reinstating. themselves. After such glorious 
actions, which had acquired him an unbounded credit, he voluntarily 
quitted his authority to live in retirement. The Syracusans had 
given him the best house in the city, in gratitude for his great ser- 
vices, and another very fine and agreeable one in the country, where 
he generally resided with his wife and children, whom he had sent 
for from Corinth; for he did not return thither, and Syracuse was 
beceme his country. He had the prudence by resigning every 
thing to shelter himself also entirely from envy, which never fails to 
attend exalted station8,jind pays no respect to merit, however great 
and substantial. He shunned the rock on which the greatest men^ 
through an insatiate lust of honours and power, are often ship- 
wrecked; that is, by engaging to the end of their lives in new cares 
and troubles, of which age Tenders them incapable, and by choosing 
rather to sink under, than to lay down, the weight of them.* 

Timoleon, who knew all the value off a noble and glorious leisure* 
acted in a Cerent manner. He passed the rost of his life cus ii 

* Malont deficere, qudm desioere. QuiiUU* 
t Othim cam digaitf te, (He* 
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privmte penon, eqjoying the grateful eatisfkction of leemg lo hmmij 
dtiesy and such « numerotts people, indebted to faim for their happi- 
DesB and traoqaUlity. Bat he was always respected, and consulted 
as the common oracle of Sicily. Neither treaty of peace, institution 
of law, division of land, nor regulation of government, seemed well 
done, if Timoleoii had not been consulted, and put the last hand 
to it. . X 

His a^ was tried with a very ^nsible affliction, which he sup* 
ported with astonishing patience; it was the loss of sight. That 
accident, far from lessening the consideration and regard of the peo* 
pie towards him, served only to augment them. The Syracusana 
did not content themselves with paying him frequent visits, ther 
conducted all strangers, both in town and coimtry, to see their 
benefactor and deliverer. When they had any important afiair to 
deliberate upon in the assembly of the people, they called hinHn to 
their assistance ; be came thither in a chanot drawn by two horses, 
went through the public square to the theatre ; an^in that manner 
was introduced into the assembly, amidst the shouts andacclama- 
tions of joy of the whole people. After he had given his opinion, 
which was always religiouslv observed, his domestics reconducted 
him across the theatre, and ne was escorted by all the citizens be* 
yoDd the gates, with continual ishouts of joy and clapping of hands* 

He had still greater honours paic^to him after his death. Nothing 
was wanting that could add to the magnificence of th^ processioQ 
which fbUowed his bier, of which the noblest ornaments were the 
tears that were shed, and the blessings uttered by every body in 
honour of his memory. - Those tears were neither the effect of 
custom and the formality of mourning, nor exacted by a publio 
decree, but flowed from a native source, and sprung from sincere 
tfifection, lively gratitude, and inconsolable sorrow. A law waa 
also made, that, annually, for the future, unon the day of his death, 
musical and gymnastic games should be celebrated, and horse-racef 
run in honour of him. But what was still more honourable for the 
memory of that great man, was the decree of the Syracusan people 
that whenever Sicily should be engaged in a war with foreigners, 
they should send to Corinth for a general* 

I do not know that we discover in history any thing more great 
and accomplished than v^hnX we are told of Timoleon. I speak not 
only of his military exploits and the happy success of all his under- 
takings. Plutarch observes a characteristic in them, which dis- 
tinsiuidies Timoleon from all the neat men of bb times; and he 
makes use, upon that occasion, of a very remarkable comparison. 
There are, says he, in paintmg and poetry, pieces which are excel-' 
lent in themselves, and which at the first view may be known to be 
the works of a master; but some of them denote their having cost 
abundance t)f pains and application; wher'fias in others, an easy and 
native grace is seen, which adds exceedingly to their value; and 
imonjst the tetter he places the poems of Bower^ Something of 
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' this sortoccurS) he goes od, when we compare the great actiocs of 
Epaminondas and Agcsilaus with those of TimolecHi. In the for- 
mer, we find them executed with force and innnmerabie difficulties; 

liut in the latter there is an easiness and facitity, which distinguishes 

them as the work, not of fortune, but of virtue, which fortune seems 

to have taken pleasure in seconding. It is Plutai'ch who still speaks. 

But not to mention the military actions of Tunoleon, what I 

admire most in him, is his warm and disinterested passion for the 

Eublic fifood, reserving for himself only the pleasure of seeing others 
appy by his services ; his extreme remoteness from ambition and 
haughtiness; his honourable retirement into the country; his mo- 
desty, moderation, and indiiference for the honours paid him ; and, 
what is still more uncommon, his aversion for all flattery, and even 
just praises. When somebody extolled, in his presence, his wis- 
dom, valour, and the glory he had acquired in having expelled the 
tyrants, be made no answer, but that he thought himself obliged to 
express his gratitude to the gods,ln that, having decreed to restore 
peace and liberty to Sicily, they had vouchsafed to. make choice of 
him~ in preference to all others for so honourable an office: for he 
was fully persuaded, that all human events are guided and disposed 
by the secret decrees of Divine Providence.* What a treasure, 
what a happiness for a state, is such a ministerl 

For the better understanding his value, we have only to compare 
the condition of Syracuse under Timoleon, with its stafe Under the 
two Dionysiuses. It is the same city, the same inhabitants, and the 
same people: but what a diflTerence do we perceive under the dif- 
ferent governments we speak of! The two tyrants had no thoughts 
but of making themselves feared, and of depressing their subjects 
to render them more submissive. They were in fact dreaded, as 
they desired to be, but at the same time detested and abhorred, and 
had more to fear from their subjects, than their subjects from them. 
Timoleon, on the contrary, who looked upon himself as the father 
of the Syracusan people, and who had no thoughts but of making 
. them happy, enjoyed the refined pleasure of being beloved and 
revered as a parent by his children: and he was remembered 
amongst them with blessings, because they could not reflect upon 
the peace and felicity they enjoyed, without calling to mind, at tfa« 
same time, the wise legislator to whom they were indebted for thciso 
inestimable blessings. 

* Cdm Buas laude* audiret prcdican, nuuquam aliud dixit, mim se in e& re maximM 
diia gratias ogore et habere, qudd cdm Siciliam recre«re coMtituiMent, turn ae notianaoiiis 
daeem ene voluiuent Nibu enii^ rer\un bqipftoanim fine deorum iiiimiM uu Pv*tiMi. 
gor. AVp. in Tiwol* c. iy. ^^ "^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

■femoir L State of GfOMe Ibm the time of tho frMtT of Ant«leidas. The Leeedtf 
m w Heng declare war afainet the city of Olyntfaoa. Th^ aeiie by ftand and riolenctf 
upon the citadel of TlMMa. Oly nthoa lurrendera. 

A.M.M17. The peace of Antalcidas,'" of which mention has 

adl j. c.387. been made in the third chapter of the ninth book, had 
plentifblly 8cattere4 among the Grecian states the seeds of discon- 
tent and division. In consequence of that treaty, the Thebans had 
been obliged to abandon the cities of Bceotia, and suffer them to 
enjoy their liberty; and the Corinthians to withdraw their garrison 
from Argos, whidk by that means became free and independent. 
The Lacedaemonians, who were the authors and executors of this 
treaty, saw their power extremely augn^ented by it, and strove to 
make farther additions to it. They compelled the Mantimeans, 
■gainst whom they pretended to have many causes of complaint in 
the laBt wdr, to demoli^ the walls of their city, and to inhabit four 
different places, as they had done before. 

The two kings of Sparta,f Agesipolis and Agesilaus, wero of 
quite different characters, and entertained equally different opinions 
upon the present state of af&irs. The first, who was naturally 
inclined to peace, and a strict observer of justice, was anxious that 
Spaxta, who was already much exclaimed against for the treaty of 
An'talcidas, should suffer the» Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, 
accordinfir to the tenor of that treaty, and not disturb their tran- 
quillity through an unjust desire of extending her dominions. The 
other, on the contrary^ restless, active, and full of great views of 
ambition and conquest, breathed nothing but war. 

^Xwoph. Iliit. (;r«c. 1. T. p. 550. 553 t ^'i^' I* '^' P< 3^* ^ 
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A. M. 9081. At the tune time, deputies arrived at j^parta ftottl 

Ant J. c. 383. Acanthus and ApoUonia, two <very cpnsiderable cities 
of Macedonia, on the subject of Oljnthus, a city of Thrace, inhabited 
bv Greeks, originally from Chalcis in Eubcea. Athens,* after the 
victories of Siuamifl and Marathon, had conquered many places on 
the side of Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. Those cities threw 
off the yoke as soon as Sparta, at the conclusion of the Pelopon- 
neslan y/aXj had ruined the power of Athens. Olynthus was of this 
number. The deputies of Acanthus >nd Apollonia represented, in 
the ffeneral assembler of the allies, that Olynthus, situate in their 
nei|;hbourhood, daily improved in strength in an extraordinary man- 
ner ; that it perpetually extended its dominions by new conquests ; 
that it obliged all the cities round about to submit to it, and to enter 
into its Hieasuress and was upon the point of concluding an afiiance 
with the Athenians and the Thebans. The affair being taken into 
consideration, it was unanimously resolved that it was necessary to 
declare war against the Olynthians. It was agreed that the allied 
cities should furnish 10,000 troops, with liberty to such as desired 
it, to substitute money, at the rate of three oboli a day for each foot 
BO]dier,f and four times as much for the horse. The Lacedsmo- 
niaos, to lose no time, made their troops march direcUy, under the 
command of Eudamidas. who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phee- 
bidas, his brother, might have the leading of those which were' to 
follow, and to join him soon after. When he arrived in that part 
of Macedonia which is also called Thrace, he garrisoned such places 
as applied to him for that purpose, seized upon Potidsa, a city in 
alliance with the Olynthians, which surrendered without making 
any defence; and began the war against Olynthus, though slowly, as 
was incumbent upon a general whose troops were not all assembled. 
A. M. aass. Phoebidas began his march soon after,| and being 

Ant. J. c. 382. arrived near Thebes, encamped without the walls, near 
the Gymnasium or public place of exercise. Isroenius and Xieon- 
tides, both poleniarchs, that is, generals of the army, and supreme 
magistrates of Thebes, were at the head oT two different factions. 
The first, who had engaged Pelopidas on his side, was no friend to 
the Lacedaemonians, nor they to him; because he publicly declared , 
for popukr government and liberty. The other on the contrary, 
favoured an oligarchy, and was supported by the Lacedemonians ' 
with their whole interest. I am obliged to enter into this d^ail, 
because the event I am going to relate, and which was a conse- 
quence of it, was the occasion of the important war between the 
Thebans and the Lacediemonians. 

This bemg the state of affairs at Thebes, Leontides appfied to 
Phcebidas, and proposed to him to seize the citadel called Cadmmi, 
to expel the adherents of Ismenius, and to give the Lacedemonians 
possession of it. He represented to him, that nothing could be more 

• niotf . L <▼. p. 551 9S8. f Fiv^-patic*. 1 X«Bepii. |». SSS-SSB. Pint. 
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glottOQS ^r him than to make himielf master of TheWa; WhUflKnt 
brother was endeavouring to reduce Olyntfaus: that hm woulif 
thereby faeiiitate the success of his brother's enterprise : ahd that) 
the Thebans, who had prohibited their citizens by dccrde to bear 
arms ag^ainst the Olynthians, would not faiK upon his lAakinff htnH 
self master of the citadel, to supply him with whatever number of 
horse and foot he should think proper, for the reinfbrcemenl of 
£udamida8. 

PhcBbidas, who had much ambition and little prudence, and who 
sought only for an opportunity of signalizing himself by some extra*. 
ordinary action, without examining the consequences, suficred him- 
self to be easily persuaded. Whilst the Thebans, in entire sccuritjr 
and full reliance' on the treaty of peace lately concluded by the 
Grecian states, were celebrating the feasts of Ceres, and expeeted 
nothing less than such an act of hostility, Phcebidas, conducted bjf 
Leontides, took possession of the citadel. The senate was I hen 
sitting. Leontides went to them, and declared, that tliero was 
nothing to be feared from the Lacedaemonians who had just entered 
the citadel ; that they were only the enemies of those who wished to 
disturb the public tranquillity ; that as for himself, by tlie power liii 
office of polemarcli gave him, of confining whoever caballed jigninsl 
the state, he should put Ismenius into a place of security, who fac^ 
liously endeavoured to break the peace. He was seized accordingly,' 
and carried to the citadel. Tne parly of Isinenius, seeing their 
chief a prisoner, and apprehending the utmost violence for them- 
selves, quitted the city with precipitation, and retired to Athens, to' 
the number of 400 and upwards. They were soon after banislied' 
by a public decree. Pelopidas was of the number; but Epaniinondas. 
remained at Thebes unmolested, being disregarded, as^a man 
entirely devoted to'the study of philosophy, who did not intermeddle 
m aflTairs of state; and also on account of his poverty, which left no 
room to fear any thing from him. A new polemarch was nominated 
in the room of Ismenius, and Leontides went to Lacodmmon. 

The news of Phoebidas's enterprise, who at- a time of general' 
peace had taken possession of a citadel by force, upon which lie had • 
no claim nor right, had occasioned great munnunngs and com*' 
plaints. Such especially as opposed Agesilaus, who was suspected' 
of having shared in the scheme, demanded by whose orders Ph®- 
bidcys had committed bo strange a breach of public faith. Agesihlita • 
who well know that those warm reproaches were aimed at him, 
made no diffioulty of justifying Plwebida*, and declared openly^ and' 
before all the world, That the action ought to be considetid in iUei/i 
m order to understand whether it were usefid or Hotf Ifmi UthaUmt 
Mflf expedient for Sparta^ he was not only permitted, but commanded 
to act, upon his own atUftority, and without vjuiUn^ the otdern ^tfnj 
body: strange principles to be advanced by a person who Upon othcf 
occasions had maintained, 77ia^^'M*/icc tea* llie first of all virtues; 
ml tlial witliout it, valour itseif, and every other great quality, were 
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m9§li9i tmd utUitdiling. It is the same man that madd ansWety 
when somebody in his presence magnified the king of Persia's gran* 
deUT: He, whom you call the great king, in what is hegreaUr than i, 
wUeet he be more jutt ? a truly noble and admirable maxim, That 

JUSTICE MUST BE THE RULE OF WHATEVER IS EXCELLENT A1V» 

<|REAT ! but a maxim th^t he had only in his mouth, and which all 
his actions contradicted ; conformably to the principle of the general- 
ity of politicians, who imagine that a statesman ought always to 
have justice in Ms mouth, but should never lose an occa^on of vio- 
lating it for the advantage of his country. 

But let us now hear the sentenc# which the august assem))ly of 
Sparta, so renowned for the wisdom of it counsels and the equity 
of its decrees, is about to pronounce. The affaii^ being maturely 
considered, the arguments discussed at large, and set in their full 
li^ht, the assembly resolved, that Phoebidas should be deprived of 
his command, and fined 100,000 drachmas \* but that they should 
continue to hold the citadel, and keep a strong garrison in it. What 
^ strange contradiction was this ! says Polybius ;t what a disregard 
df all justice and reason! to punish the criminal, and approve the 
crime ; and not only to approve the crime tacitly, and without hav- 
in^ any share in it, but to ratify it by public authority, and continue 
t m the name of the state, in order to reap the advantages arising 
from it. But this was not all : commissions]^, appointed by all the 
cities In alliance with Sparta, were despatched to the citadel of 
Thebes, to try Ismenius, upon whom they passed sentence of death, 
which was immediately executed.. Such flagrant injustice seldom 
remains unpunished. To act in such a manner, says Polybius again, 
is neither for one's country's interest, nor one's own; . 

Telutias,! Agesilaus's brother, had been substituted in the place 
of Phosbidas to command the rest of the troops of tlie allies desired 
against Olynthus ; whither he marched with all expedition. The 
city was strong, and. furnished with every thing necessary to a good 
defence. Several sallies were matle with great success, m one of 
^hich TeleuUas was killed. The next year king Agesipolis had 
the command of the army. The campaign passed in skirmishing, 
without any thing decisive. Agesipolis died soon ailer of a disease,, 
and was succeeded by his brother ClcombrotUs, who reigned nine 
A. M. 3624. years. About that time began the hundredth Olym 
Ant. J. c. 380. piad. Sparta made fresh eferts to terminate the war 
with the Olynthians. Polybidas their general, pressed the siege 
with vigour. The place being in want of provisions was at last 
obliged to surrender, and was received by the Spartans into the 
number of their allies* 
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* SECTION n. 

(Ipuiftii promrity. Cliaraeter of two Uhistrioiit Tfaobam, Epftminoadu and PolopMafc 
The latter lonn* the dwifn of rastoriof the Ube'rty of hia countnr. Coaapiraey agaiiMt ^ 
the tynuita wiidy eondacted, and happily ezecoted. The oitadel ia retaaea. 

The fortune of the Lacedemonians never appeared with greater 
splendour,* nor their ^wer more strongly established. All Greece 
was subjected to them, either hy force or alliance. They were in 
possession of Thebes, a most powerful city, and with that all Bobo- 
tia. They had found means' to humble Argos, and to hold it in de« . 
pendance. Corinth was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their 
orders in every thing. The Atheuians, abandoned by their allies 
and reduced aunost to their own strength, were in no condition to 
make head against them. If any city or people in their alliance at- 
tempted to withdraw themselves from their power, an immediate 
punishment reduced them to their former obedience, and terrified 
all others firom following their example. Thus, masters by sea and 
land, all trembled before them ; and the^most formidable princes, as 
the kin£^ of Persia and the tyrant of Syracuse, seemed to emuUte 
each otner in courting their friendship and alliance. 

A prosperity founded in injustice can be of no long duration. The 
blow that was to shake the Spartan power, came from the very 
quarter^ where they exercised the most unjust violence, and from 
whence they did not seem to have any thing to fear; that is to say, 
from Thebes. Two illustrious citizens of that state will make a 
glorious appearance upon the theatre of Greece, and for that reason 
deserve our notice in this place. 

These are Pelopidas and Eparoinondas,! both descended from the 
noblest femilies of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured in the greatest 
affluence, and havings become, whilst younff, sole heir of a very rich 
and flourishing family, employed his wealth, from the first posses- 
sion of it, in ue relief of such as had occasion for it and mented his 
favour; showing in that wise use of his riches, that he was really 
their master, and not their slave. For according to Aristotle's re- 
mark, repeated by Plutarch,^ most men make no use ut all of their 
fortunes out of avarice, or abuse them in bad or trifling expenses. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty was all his inheritance, in which \o& 
honour, and one might almost say, his joy and delight consisted. 

He was bom of poor parents, and consequently nimiliarized fi»m 
bis infancy with poverty, which he made more grateful aiid easy to 
him by his taste lor philosophy. Pelopidas, who supported a great 
number of citizens, never having been able to prevail on him to ac- 
cept his ofiT^rs and to make use of his fortune, resolved to share in 
the poverty of his friend by making him his example, and became 

• Xopoph. p. 565. ^ Diod. p. 334. t Plat in. Pelop. p. S79. 
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tlio model as weHas admiration of the whole city, from the modesty 
of his dress and the frugality of hie table. 

If Epaminondas was poor with respect to the goods of fortune,'*' 
ha WM amply recompensed in those of the head and heart : modest, 
prudent, grave, skilful in taking advantagq.of favourable opportuni- 
ties, possessing in a supreme degree the science of war, equally va- 
Iknt and wise, easy and comfplaisaut in his intercourse with the 
world, sulfering with incredible patience the ill treatment of the 
people, and even of his friends, uniting with his ardour fbr military 
esereises a wonderful taste for study and the sciences, piquing him- 
self especially so muph upon truth and sincerity, that he niade a 
floniple of telling a lie even in jest or diversion. Adeo veriUUu dili' 
gfmtf 111 nejoeo qmdem mentiretur. 

They were both equally inclined to tirtue.f But Pelopidas was 
beet pleased with the exercises of the body, and Epaminondas witJi 
tlM cultivation of tiie mind. For which reason, they' employed their 
leasttre, tlie one in the paliestra and the chase, and the other in con- 
venation aLd the study of philosophy. 

But what persons oi sense -and judgment must principally admire 
in them, and which is rarely found amongst those of their high 
rank, is the perfect union and friendship that always subsisted be- 
tween them, during the whole time they were employed together 
in the administration of the public affairs, whether in war dr peace. 
If we examine the government of Aristides and Themistocles, that 
of Cimonand Pericles,^of Niciasand Alcibiades, we shall find them 
full of trouble, dissension, and debate.^ The two friends we speak 
of held the first offices in the state; all great affairs passed through 
their hands; every thing was confided to their care and authority. 
In such delicate conjunctures, what occasions of pique and jealousy 
generally arise f But neither difference of sentiment, diversity of 
mtercst, nor the least emotion of envy, ever altered their, union and 
good understanding. The reason of which was, their being founded 
upon an unalterable principle, that is, upon virtye; which in all other 
actimis, says Plutarch, occasioned their having neither glory nor 
riches, those fatal sources of strife and division, in view, but solely 
the public ^ood, and made them desire, not the advancement or 
honour of their own families, but to render their ccfUntry more pow- 
erful andfiourishing. Such were the two illustrious men who are about 
to make their cg>pearance,jind to give a new face to the affiiirs of 
Greece, by th&great events in which they will have a princ^pa^l share. 
A. M. 9836. Lieontides being apprised th^t the exiles had retired 

Aot h c. 378. to Athens,! where they had been well received by the 
people, and much respected by all people of worth and honour, laid 
a plot for secretly cutting them off, by means Of certain unknown 
persons, whom he sent thither to assassinate the most considerable 

• Corn. J<Jop. in epnnr. e. In. f V\\\\. in. Pelop. p. 279. 
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of them. Only Androclides was killed, and Leontidef ftBed in Ub 
designs against all the rest. 

At the same time, the Athenians received letters from Sparta, to 
prohibit their receiving or assisting the exiles, and with orders to 
expel them their city, as persons aeclared to be the common ene« 
mies of Greece by all the allies. Humanity, a virtue peculiar and 
natural to the Athenians, made them reject so infamous a proposal 
with horror. They were transported with the opportunity of ex* 
pressing their gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of 
the same nature. For the Thebans had contributed the most to 
the re-establishment of tlie popular government at Athens, having 
declared in their favour by a public decree, contrary to the prohibi* 
tion of Sparta ;/ and it was from Thebes, that Thrasybulus had set 
out to deUyer Athens from the tyranny of the Thirty. . 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the exiles 
one after another, of whom Melon was the most considerable. H# 
represented to them, That it toot neither becoming nor juet to content 
themselves with having saved their oion lives^ and to look teith indtf' 
ference upon their country y enslaved and miserable; that whatever 
^d-wUtthe people'^qf Athens might express/or them, it was notjU 
that they should suffer their fate to depend upon the decrees of a peo- 
jHe, which their natural inconstancy, or the malignity of the orator* 
that turned them any way at will, might soon alter: tnat it wcu ne- 
cetsary to hazard every Aing, after the example qf Thrasybulus, and 
to tet btfore themselves his intrepid vcUour and generous fortitude as 
model .* that as he set out from Thebes to suppress and destroy the 
tjprants of Athens, so they ought to go from Athens to restore to Th^>e9 
iii ancient liberty. 

This discourse made all the impression upon the exiles that could 
be expected. They sent privately to inform their friends at Thebes 
of their resolution, who extremely approved their design. Charon, 
one of the principal persons in the city, offered to receive the conspi- 
rators into his house. Philidas found means to get himself made . 
secretary to Archias and Philip, who were then polemarchs or su- . 
preme magistrates of the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for 
some time diligently endeavoured to inspire the younger Thebans, ' 
by bis discourse, with a passionate desire to throw on the Spartan 
yoke. He was ignorant of nothinfir that.had been projected,"" but 
he believed that he ought not to have any share in it, because, 
as he said, he could not resolve to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of his countrymen; foreseeing that his friends would not keep 
vinihin the due bounds of the enterprise, however lawful in itself 
and that the tyrants would not perish alone ; and convinced be- 
sides, that a citizen, who should appear not to have taken either 
side, would have it.m his power to make a more durable impres* 
sion upon the minds of the people. 

* Plat de Gen. Soerat 9H. 
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The day for Hie execution of the project being fixed, the exiles 
tliought proper that Fhcrcnicus, having assembled all the conspira- 
tors, should stop at I'hriasiiim, a little town not far from Thebes, 
ind that a small number of the youngest of them should venture 
into the city. Twelve^ persons of the best families of Thebes, all 
gntted by a strict and faithful friendship with each other, though 
competitors for glory and honour, offered themselves for this bold 
enterpriiie. Pelopidas was of this number. After having embraced 
their companions, and despatched a messenger to Charon, to give 
him notiec of their coming, they set out, dressed in mean habits, 
Garryinff hounds with them, and poles in their hands for pitching of 
nets ; tEat such as they met on the way might have no suspicion of 
them, and take them only for hunters that had wandered after their 
game* 

Their messenger being arrived at Thebes, and having informed 
Charon that they were set out, the approach of danger did not alter 
bis sentiments; and as he wanted neither courage nor honour, ho 
prepared his house for their reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was not a bad man, who even loved 
nis country, and would have servud the exiles with all his power, 
but had neither the resolution nor constancy necessary for such an 
enterprise, and could think of nothi^ig but the difficulties and dbsta- 
cles tnat presented themselves in crowds to his imagination, appal- 
led with the prospect of danger, retired to his house without saying 
any thing, and despatched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, 
to desire them to defer their enterprise; and return to Athens, there 
to await. a more favourable opportunity. Happily, that friend, not 
finding his horse's bridle., and losing a great deal of time in quar- 
rellinfif with Jiis wife, was prevented from going. 

Pelopidas and his companions, disguised like peasants, having 
separated from each other, entered the city at different gates to- 
wards the close of day. As it was then early in the winter, the 
north wind blew, and the snow fell; which served the better to con- 
ceal them, every body keeping within doors on account of the cold 
weather ; which gave them likewise a pretext for covering their 
faces. Some who were in the secret, received and conducted them to 
Charon*s house ; where, of exiles and others, their whole number 
amounted to forty-eight. 

Philidas, secretary to the Bosotarchs,''' who was in the plot, had 
some time before invited Archias and his companions to supper on 
that very day, promising th^ra an exquisite repast, and the com- 
nanv, ofsome of the finest women in the city. The guests being met 
at the appointed time, they sat down to table. They had circu- 
lated the glass, and were almost drunk, when it was whispered 
about, but not known where the report began, that the exiles were in 
the city. Phihdos, without showing any concern, did his utmost 

* Tbe mngiitratof ami gonerals vrho wore charged with the ffnTemmentof TbebOL 
"^ caUod 0«otardU| Uiat ia to fay, conuoaadanor (ovaraon oi Bowtta. 
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to cbaoge the discourse. Archias, however, sent one of his officers 
to Charon^ with orders to come to him immediately. It was now 
late, and Pelopidas and the conspirators were preparing to set out, 
and had put on their armour and swords, when, on a sudden, they 
heard a knocking at the door. Somebody went to it, and being told 
by the officers, that he was come from the magbtrates with orders 
for Charon to attend them immediately, he ran. to him half out of 
his wits to acquaint him with that terrible message. ' They all con« 
eluded that the conspiracy was discovered, and believed them* 
selves lost, before it would be possible to iexecute any thing worthy 
their cause and valour. However, they were all of opinion that 
Charon should obe^ the order, and present himself before the m^» 
gistrates with an air of assurance, as void of fear, and unconscious 
of oflfence. 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers .which threat* 
ened only himself: but at that time, terrified for bis friends, and ap- 
prehending also that he should be suspected of ^om^ treachery, if so 
many brave citizens, whom he had received into his house, should be 
destroyed, he went to his wife's apartment, and fetched his only son 
of fifteen years old at most, who in beauty and strength excelled all 
the youths of his age, and put him into th^ hands of Pelopidas, say* 
iDg at the sarn^ time, If you ducover that I have betrayed yov^ and 
have been gwUy of treachery upon thU occatiani reoetig'e your*^ 
selves on me in this my only son, tohom^ dear as he is to me, 1 
abandon (o you^ and let him Jail a victim withotd mercy to hisfaJUur*9 
perfidy. 

These expressions wounded them to the heart; but what gav9 
them the most sensible pain, was his imagining there was any one 
amongst them so mean and ungrateful as to form to himself the least 
suspicion in regard to hipn* They conjured him unanimously, not 
to leave his son with them, but to put him into some place of safety ; 
that his friends and country might not want an avenger, if he should 
not be so fortunate as to escape the tyrants. JVb, replied the fa- 
ther, he shall stay with you, and share your fate. If he must perish^ 
what nobler end^ can he make, than to perish toith his father and best 
friends? For you, my son, exert yourself beyond your years, and 
thow a courage worthy of you and me. You see here the most ex" 
cdlentofthe Thebans. Make under such masters a noble essay c^ 
glory, and learn to fight ; or, if it must be so, to die, like them, for 
liberty. For the rest, I am not without hopes, for I believe that Iha 
justice of our cause will draw down ihe favour and protection ofih% 
gods upon us. He concluded with a prayer for them, and afler em- 
bracing the conspirators, went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himself, and to compose his 
looks and voice, that he might not appear under any concern. When 
he came to the door of the house where the feast was kept, Archias 
and Phil id as came out to him, and asked the meaning of a report, 
that disi^ected people were arrived in the cityi and wsrsconssalsd 
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in some hoase. Ho seemed sstonished ; and finding by their an« 
swers to his qaestioiis, that they had no precise information on the 
subject, he assumed a bolder tone, and said, It is very likely the 
report you speak of is only a false alarmy intended to itUemqft your 
mirth : however, as U ought not to be neglected, fll go immediately, 
and make the strictest inquiry possible into it, PhiUdas praised his 
prudence and zeal ; and carrymjgr Archias back into the company, 
again engaged him in the debauch, and continued the entertainment, 
by keeping the guests in perpetual expectation of tlie women he had 
promised them. 

Charon on his return home, found his iHencIs all prepared, not 
to conquer nor to save their lives, but to die gloriously, and to sell 
themselves as dear as they could. The serenity and joy of his 
looks explained beforehand, that they had nothing to fear. He re- 
peated h\\ that had passed ; after which they had no thoughts but 
of putting into instant execution a design, to which the least delay 
might occasion a thousand obstacles. 

In fact, at that very instant happened a second storm, far more 
violent and more dangerous than the first, and which seemed as if 
it could not possibly &l of making the enterprise miscarry. A cou- 
rier from Athens arrived in great haste with a packet, which con - 
tained a circumstantial account of the whole conspiracy, as was 
aflerwards discovered. The courier was brought first to Archias, 
who was already overcome with-^wine, and thought of nothing but 
pleasure. In giving him his despatches, he said, J\Iy lord, the per- 
son who writes you these letters, cor^ures you to read them immedi^ 
tUely, being serious affairs, Archias replied, laughing,* Serious 
affairs to-morrow; which words were afterward used by the 
Greeks as a proverb ; and taking the letters, he put them under his 
bolster,! and continued the conversation and banquet. 

The conspirators were at that time in the streets, divided into 
two parties ; the one, with Pelopidas at their head, marched against 
Leontides, who was not at the feast; the other against Archias, under 
the command of Charon. The latter had put on women's habits 
over their armour, and crowned themselves with pine «nd poplar 
wreaths, which entirely covered their faces. When they came to 
the door of the apartment 'where the feast was kept, the guests 
made a great noise, and set up loud shouts of joy. But they 
were told, that the women would not come in till the servants were 
all dismissed, which was done immediately. They were sent to 
neighbouring houses, where there was no want of wine for their 
entertainment. The conspirators, by this stratagem, having made 
themselves mastera of the field of battle, entered sword in hand» 
and showing themselves in their true colours, put all the guests to 
the sword, and with them the magistrates, who were full of wine, 
and inruo condition to defend themselves. Pelopidas met with more 

. ♦ Olmtw U *vMf, <<^Ji, TO ^TOvMdL^ t The Greeks »te lyinf on couches 
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resiltaiicvi Xjeeatidw, who wat uAeep in b«l, «ir^«d with tkl 

«oise that wob made, and rising immediatdlyt armad himaalf with hfi 
aword, and laid some of the conspirators at his feet, but waa at teal 
killed himself. 

This grand affair being executed in thia manner with ao mueh 
despatch and success, couriers were immediatelv deapatehed to tha 
exiles who had remained at Thriasium. Tha doofa of the priaoaa 
were broken open, and 600 prisoners let out. The Thebana wera 
called upon to resume their liberty, and arms were given to all they 
met, the spoils affixed to the porticoes being taken down, and tha 
armourers and cutlers' shops broken open for that purpoaa* Epami- 
Qondas and Georgidas came in arms to join them, accompanied with 
a numerous band of young men, and with some old persona of great 
worth, whom they had got together. 

The whole city was in great terror and confusion ; 'the houaaa aO 
illuminated with torches, and the streets thronged with the multi« 
tude passing to' and fro. The people, in a consternation at what 
had happened, and for want of sufficient infbrmation, waited im* 
patiently for tlie day to know their destiny. The Lacedttiponi|La 
captains were therefore thought guilty of a very great error in not 
having fallen upon them during their disorder; for the garrison con* 
sisted of 1500 men, besides 3000 who had taken refuge in the cita* 
del. Alarmed by the cries they heard, the illuminations they saw 
la the houses, and the tumult of the muTtitude running backwards, 
and forwards, they lay still, and contented themselves with guard* 
ing the citadel, after having sent couriers to 8parta with the news of 
what had happened, and to demand an immediate reinforcement. ' 

The next day at sun-rise the exiles arrived with their arms, 
and an assembly of the people was convened. Epaminondas and ' 
Qeor^das conducted Pelopidas and his company thither, surround* 
«d with all their sacrifices, carrying in their hands the sacred fiUets, 
and exhorting the citizens to assist their country, and to join with 
their gods. At this sight, the whole assembly rose up with Ipud 
acclamations and clapping of hands, and received the conspirators 
as their benefactors and deliverers. The same day, Pelopidas, Me- 
lon, and Charon, were elected BoDotarchs. 

The arrival of the exiles was foUowed by that of 5000 foot and 
500 horse, sent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the command 
of Demophoon. Those troops, with others which joined them 
shortly after from all the cities of Bceotia, composed an army 
of 12,000 foot and 2000 horse, and without loss of time besieged 
the citadel, that it might be taken before relief could come from 
Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a speedy sue* 
crv.i- ano seemea resolved rather to die than surrender the place ; at 
.east tne Laceostnonians were of that opinion. But they were not 
tho neatest number of the garrison. When provisiona begftiV to 
\l^ Short, and fanilne to press them, the rest of the troops obliged (hf 
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■ The Athenian Unmediately «ent ambaaeadors with their €oiT> 
plaints to Sparta. Those ambassadors found that the Lacediemo- 
nians had not waited their arrival to accuse Sphodrios, but had 
already cited him before the council to answer for his conduct. He 
was afraid to obey that summons, having just reason to apprehend 
the ifsue of a trial, and the resentment of his country. He had a 
son, who had contracted a strict and tender friendship ^with the son 
of Agesilaus. Tha latter solicited his father so earnestly, or rather 
tormented him with such extreme importunity and persevere nee, 
that he could not refuse Spbodrias his protection, and got him fully 
acquitted. Agesilaus had Httle delicacy, as wc have seen already, 
with respect .to the duties of justice, when the service of his friends 
was in question. He was besides, of all mankind, the most tender 
and indulgent father to his children. It is reported of him, that 
when they were little he would play with them, and divert himself 
with riding upon a stick amongst tliem, and that having been one 
day surprised by a friend in that actioii, he desired him not to tell 
any booy of it till himself was a father. 

The unjust sentence passed in favour of Sphodrias by the Spar- 
lant exceedingly incensed the Athenians,''' and determined them to 
renew tbeir auiance with Thebes immediately, and .to assist them 
with all their power. They fitted out a fleet of sixty sail, and gave 
the command of it to Timotheus, son of the illustrious Conon, whose 
reputation he well sustained by his own valour and exploits. It 
was he whom his enemies, through envy of the glory he had acquired 
by bis great success, painted sleeping, with the goddess Fortune at 
his feet, taking towns in nets for him : |- but upon this occasion he 

E'Oved that he was not asleep. .. After having ravaged the coast of 
aconia, he attacked the isle'bf Corey ra4 which he took. He 
treated the inhabitants with great humanity, and Liade no altera- 
tions in their liberty or laws, which very much inclined the neigh- 
bouring cities in favour of Athens. The Spartans on their side 
made powerful preparations for the war, and were principally int^n 
npon retuking Corcyra. Its happy situation between Sicily and 
dreece rendered that island very important. They therefore en- 
gaged Dionysius the tyrant in this expedition, and demanded aid of 
him. In the mean time they despatched their fleet under the com- 
mand of Mnasippus. The Athenians sent sixty sail against them 
lo the relief of Uorcyra, under the command of Timotheus at first; 
but soon after, upon his seemmg to act too slowly, Iphicrates was 
substituted in his place. Mnasippus having made himself odious to 
his troops by his haughtiness, rigour, and avarice, was very ill 
obeyed by them, and lost his life in an engagement Iphicrates did 
not arrive til) ailer his death, when hei received adviee that tlie 
jivracusan squadron of ten galleys was approaching, which he 
attacked so successfully that not one of them escaped. He had 
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PERSMW A}V9iflft«M^8. 

iii^.r^li7P€4 fsamaUis of bis time, j^t^iiiikl be joio^d in eo^HoMoii' 
witli kun* iiiXeop^oii' adinur^ him wisdom mod {gm^^nwm ot iosd' 
upQQ. ^at ^ecoiu^t, iii.l^ii9!g' opt uowilliiig lo appear to.ba?^ <oecaf*' 
siai^^ advie^y a^d not 'apprcffaendiog tj^t otMra might ahaie th6 
gloi^i; of hie mtories with liim^elft * 

Agesilaqe had been pf^va^ed upGjQ to take the cottiiiand ^ the^ 
troQps }^{^in8t Thebea. .He entered BcBotiai.where he did abundaabe 
of damage to the iThebans, not without consideraUi^loflaon'hiB own 
side. The two armiee caioe every day to b^ws, and were ber- 
petuaUy engaged* though not in iomial battle^yet in ^kinmnieei; 
whiqh s^nei to ipcitruct the 7hebana in tiie art of wary«iid to in-t 
spire th^ni; with valour, boldaeeey and expienencQ. It u reported 
that the.,.Spcirtan Antalcidas told. Ajffefiiaua very ju9tiyupon"tbia 
head one' aay,- when he waa bron^^ b&ck firom BdBotia mnch' 
wounded, Mi/.lord JgeHl^msy ytOfA kaiH (tj^rem^r^ji^r the> leutmt 
you have gwen iiie,/rhehaM [trt ihfi mi' ^ vmr^ V)kick^ htfore you 
taught it ihem^ ih^ fitoeer*i«'oti/(|,fior a^ld Uam* It Was to prevent 
this incoDvenieni^e, that LyciirffUfl, in one oC.the three: laws vhieh' 
he calls Rhetttt^ fbrbade the Xiaeedcuonians lo make war t)fljea' 
upon the sanie enemy i teat- they should make them good 0oldi€lr8} 
by obhgipg them too &eqiient]y to defend tbemselveai: , ' i • . 

I^eyeral campaign^ paeaed in tbia mamiei without any ibmg. 
decisive on either side. -It was prudent inil^e Tbebanf»eneYal8 not 
to hazard a battle hitherto, and to give their soldiers tune to inure 
and embolden themselves, ' (When -.thO' occasion was favourable, 
they let them seasonably loose like generous hounds, and alter 
having given them a taste of victory by way of reward, they called 
them on, contented with tlieii* courage and alac^ty* The piinoipal 
glory of their success and this wise conduct was due to Felopidaa. 

The ehgtigeiimtA' at Tfegyra, whi^jWas a kmd of prelutle \o the 
battle of EeuctT^, added much to'.liis'rej)ntation. Having JHil^d in 
his enterprise against Orbhoiiifenos, whicfh had joined the liaceda* 
moiiiaiis, at his return he fdund the eneiny posted to intercept him 
near T^yra. As soon as the Thebani* perceived them from tho 
defile8,sotrieboay ran in all haateto Pdopida8;'artd tofd hhn, Wen*re 
fallen into the enemy'* hands. Why ^o, replied he: Why thould vii 
n6ira£keir 8(fy,\that ihf^ itre fcUl^tAio ouri? At the same thnpli^ 
ordbretd H^'dayaW, which vfere his rear 'guard, to advance to the 
fh«t!, that" !tbfltftnghtbeffih*the' fight: H^^ assured 'that hi» 
foot, which: wifre' only 4oS, aiid Were ti'allija the taered haUoHoni 
wherevitr 't!l% fehargfed, Would break through' the enemy, though 
wpferiW: i^ ilUhiber; ak tliey wert by W leait iWo-thtrds. m 
assaxilt b^an where the geh^tahi of WH party were pbMed. and 
waa very ferce. The' fwo genera^ 6f the Labediemoniahr,' wU6 
had iMtgei ^dopidfe; ;vfere^^ preaentlVlcffled; iirthtitiirerelv^ 
them b^ei^g eitheji^ alain or dispersed.. The rest, of the Lacedemo- 

idan' ttobpa Wi^^e ao 4aMate4> Uvit tMyiopwiMrapa^elgr'tU 
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miiMWwtotfiijgfit havtf mtdied <m ind M^^ IheiUfl^v^ if Ifaer 
W tiMMj^ fiti bUt'Peto^iri^Hiisdilitmg to liitfketlsboflhftt ope«- 
iiiff»fo* hM v^lMit, lidvanced tgaiast ihm who we^rAll dtawn tip 
10 battle, ftad made 00 gfrets a ^laughlerof tli^, that the leif Were 
^ dit«aye(]> and fled iri^^torder. The Thebaiis dM rtot pariwife 
them far, lest they should be surprised^ Thlejr cdntented themedvea 
^AfL*"*^"**^ b^'oken them, aild withtiakin^ a glorious retreat, not 
inferior to a victory, because it was mad^ througfean enemy dis- 
pereed and defeated. ''^' ..^ ^ 

Tjiis little encouBt«r, for it can be called too more, was in a man- 
nerithe socrce of the great aotioAsand events we shiUl soon relate, 
li had never happened till then in any wAr,' dthW against the Bar- 
bariiBs or Greeks, that the Lacedemonians had been defeated with 
the superiontpr of number 4>n their ade, nor even with eqna} iforces 
m a pitched battle.: For wh&^h reason thtey were iiisuj^rtably 
preud, and their reputatkm aloute kepi tlieir enemies in awe, who 
never durst show themselves in the field bfefore Ihert, unless superior 
m number. They now lost that glory? and the Thebanft in their 
tatn'. are to become the terror and* dread cJven of thoefe who had 
hitherto nsndered themselv ^s so ui-Iversally formidable, 
ih A.^377/ ^^® enterprise of Artaxerxes Mneinon against Egypt 
A. M. 3630. * and the deatn of Evagoras king ^f Cypruis, should na- 
Am J.;c. 374. tunally ceroe in here. But I shall defer those articles, 
to avoid breaking m upto «he Theban affairs. 

' SECTION'IV. 

■ » ' ! , • 

New trooklei in Greece. Tbo Lacedemooiani declare war againrt Thebes. They are 
, defeated act! pm to'flicbt in the batdo uf Leuctra. ' BpaminotDdap raivacea Laeooia, aod 
narehea to the gates oTBparta. " '^ > . i ' 

. Whilst the Persians Were ^gaged in the Egyptian war,* great 
trouble^ arose in Greece,. 4n. that interval ithe Thebans, having* 
talien Plataee,f and aflerwaicls Thespise, entirely demolished thoes 
tw/cx cities, apd expelled the ipbiabitants^ Tiierlat^ans. retired to 
Athens with their wived aipd, chilfiren, where they were received 
with t^e utmost kindness, anjd adopted, into the number of the 
cjiizens. . . ^ ^i , < , 

A^M.3633. Arjaxer3?0s4 be^n^^ informed of the state, of the 

Ant. J. c. 371. Gre^ian^ ai^airs^ . sent a new embassy, thither, to per- 
suade the several cities- and republics at wfi/, to lay down thje^ 
arm^, and accommodate thpii- difi^enf^^s'upon the plan of the treaty 
^ AnUlcidas. By that pei^e, as has been ohservefi iniiiis;place,'i^ 
W|«' concluded^ tjbat &11 *the cities of Gfreece . should enj^,tbeir 
fiberty,a^iibp go vefhe?! hy thar own If^ws^^In virtuie otthis art^e, 
^he Laf;edS3mojQiians pressed the Theb%n&to> restore, liberty to all 
^>e;$;itLe8^f %^Qtia,.to £ebuild,^)^tf?(e,and T^espi^ j^ hiifih tiiey h«4 
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fkiidlAed;uidtoiifitcarii||fOT.with.t^ tcupr^fl jkyBf^^dfnfciffi 
Ihem to their tacicAt inbfMta^to. • ll^e Thebaoa oi^ j^^ir «ide uf- 
«9Ced ako»>tbftt tfaQtX4tfcedgiw>wnB tfaprtd give liberty to all thoep 
of Lteonui, vnd^tbAt tiM) oil^-of Mewsope^Bl^^ld be,^n»tore4 tp i<;ii 
ancient poraesson.' Tiiia waa what^ equity iufs^pj^ed; but the {jace- 
demoouaia, believiitt} thfjuoaclvea i^uch aup^nor to the TbebfiiB, 
were fiir iiopoajgg aTavM^iifKiQ th6siH.t» i^iuck they wipuld/uztifub- 
mit tJiei|i0elve». . . { i. . . 

AU GrMce beiof w^aryiof a way jwh^ch ba4 already lakeda^yefi^} 
cam|HUgiiB» and Mno oti^i; origin thf^^e ainbiitiM|]and injustice 
of Spaita, nor any other, end Ihan tlio f^grandizi^g of that atate, 
was aerioiitdy intent upon eifectifig a general peace* and with that 
view had sent deputies toliacedt^mon^^to concej^ togc^er jthe 
means of attaining so desirably i|n event. Amongst those deputi^,* 
Epaininondas was. of i^ fint riHiL He was at that tirae celeb rated 
for his great erudition and pro£9und Icpowledge in philo69phy ; but 
he had. not yet had in opportonity of;giving any very distuigujyBhed 
piroo& df h» great c^>acity fiir the oojnnmd of ^Lmnes and thl ad** 
Bunisti|ition-«3' public afiaiis. Seeing that all the deities, out of , 
wqpectfiir A^adlaus, who decWed openly for the w^iw were afraid 
Is centradttilmv or to differ ficosn his opinion in any things a. vefrj 
ecnmoft effect d tooivaperious a pQwer. oniMe side, and too servit^ 
a jAborissi»n amihe^ther ; he was the only one that spoko wiUi .^ 
vise andnoUe bohlneis, as became «r statesman who )uid no other 
view than the public good. lie made a speech, not for tn^. Ther 
bans atme^'bot for Greece in getieraJi ^40 which \% proicedr that the 
war aeffOHMtodonly the powen.of SfMJrtn* whilst the xest pf GjDCfic^ 
was redneed and waned, by.it. , He UM|jiK|ed princwally Upon the ne* 
OMsityfflf leslahlishing the peace npon. the b^s of e^plity A^d^us* 
tice; beqaifsejAo peaee eoiihli be solid andef loogduration^hut^tlia) 
wheiein mil parties sho«ld..findaO'e<|^a4yantag0«'r . ^ 

A dieeoMBM like thit, tended, evidwtly upon reason and J[usti<MK 
and pn»ettnce«l ]wilh-« srave and serious tone, never fails of mal^iar 
ua impc^asioo* rAffeailsils plainly penneived, fnnn the attentijfo 
and silence witk Mich it wlasiiheaMlt that, the .deputies were c^<f 
tremely affected^ with it, a>Dd. would not fail to act conformably, to 
his opinioki. 'Te prevent ttlM effeet,* he .demaudpd;pf jSpi^ninondas, 
Whetherrhe ihottghiiUjtfH mid rmaimtl^ iha^Bmoiia 4^M9fr^ 
mi Mepmtlfint'fui)mi.mMfi say»' Whether he a0:ee4 w^ the cijbie? 
of B0OIU1 fehooU deti^ jio.. longer. qpAit Thebipsi £paminond^ 
insnediately. aelDed in hJs.tiiai« with •pfitit vivacity, JfTuth^,,^ 
ihmtghLitjmiamk rmmmaUm iMrLofioim should enjoy iU^sam^ 
m^endeamiamd kkeufy^ . Upon, wfa^, Afim}w9ym)PfL^om)u9 
seat in great rage, insisted upon his dedanng plainly, frnether he 
iifoiMdhnHn^^muMmtiathe^fid befreet fipMunondas retorted 
his question Mfsin, and asked, WheUur on hit aidty he ^tfMd cai^eni 



text fbr Ve«ikitt£^%ith the ^ttk}iAl%lOM^tH^»wuM^iwlVf 0M 
'of thet treaty' cifttllHtiiee iMeh-tfutfyW^re Abi»«t iXf totaiMtk 'Vhe 
TMt of the itHi^ si^tf^lt^'leit out of idditi»ti(i»v tlMli not to^fendt 
thA '{^acedemonhhft, v^Hbse power l^ey di'Med* ^ 
' In ^otapf^tteAce of thk; treaty,'" sQ'ttie troopn in the fieki were to 
be flitbkndiftL- Cletoriibretuft, die df Cbe'kiii^ ef SKita, wair ti»en 
in PhoQia. at the bea^ ofti^e army. He wrote to the Spbmi to know 
-the r^pubnc'B t^ohitieMi. Phrbthbtfs, oii< eif the prMKajMl scnatonB, 
rei^fesented that ^here wa^%o rdbtti lb]^4e]ibenUkMi,ibr thaiSpavta^ 
by the liite a^^kieemen^, had mid^'th^ h^baU cf the tiWAe inmspen'* 
Mble. Ageniaue waflofiidlfibrelitopiiiiofi. Aagty wtth theTbe- 
^ang, an^ particularly with 'BpamiMndas, he M^ftabsoluteW- bent ob 
war fbl* ta (ypportonity of revenge, aiid (he present ieemwf partiea* 
9arly fayouti|ib)e, wh<m dU Gteece ^tte'fifee and ufilted, and ou]y the 
^hebane excluded flrom the treaty of peae^* ^iie tdtice of.Pro- 
thoite wale therefore rejected^ the imole eooncH^whett^eatedhim 
M an honest w^-4iiean^ d6tiird,t thai taew DOttaing ofihe mat- 
ter ; the* DWiniky, >f)-oin tiSftncefbyth, as Xenopbe» eibd0rvea;fi«mot«' 
Ing their dbfwnfaU. ' TheJSpboti wrot«iBimedi«teTy4»'€leombroUi» 
to toareh a^ailfot Che Tfa«A»Ad0'Wilh hi* tMOps, mi* MSt ofdets at 
the aatoe time to afl tlieir aMies^^^yasseoiM^ their Ibreea, wbo^wor* 
tery iven^e to^ thie^wir; and «lid ilol join is it but with ifMtvohKv 
tdn^^, (Oid'ettt €f fear of contradiottng tiie Lattadcnwrntti; wtmR 
they Ad^iot ybt dare td^iiob^y. > ^bongh.i«» hap|7«WM«^eBeea 
could be ^xpeeteif from a war^ vSsibly nadeitkken eontinrytCa idl 
teaeon atfcK^ice, «»# Areen'the* sole niglive of treaentMMt aad re* 
vence^, the LaeedsmonlfetiMes i»)W»ver»'ftwn the an ^ii eiit y of their 
iRtebers/iisstiM themdelv^e ef efncOMK, itad iina^^lMd'tlMtAhe TIhm 
Ifamr, abandoned tf their altiei, w^en in^noeoAdiftiMitotoppoaetbeai. 
A. VLVH, Th# Thebitns w^ere mttch«Ubaied«l fint. .^hcnr saw 
Atft9.:<llnt» fbetfideWes alolie, wkbout aiiet «t sa^poil, whilst all 
lEH^ci iMced npoil th^tii ae dtteilyiait,init'kiiiKwing thntma sin^ 
^'mbn thifiy hUd more than itCL nrwiy. < 1^ m^ was fifMqninoa. 
diul. He fras apobinfed ^AeMl, andhadeebeMd e^leagaae^ined 
in isommission with-.him* 'He'iraraediaitely raised dl the trodps he 
eo^, ^d began'Ma mar^.^t Ulsannydld -not amosial toMM aieo, 
and the en^thv liad 'ilbe<r6 fSy^times that haiK»ber. As several bad 
bmens were* >foldhiin to pi^ent 'lis «ettiag^ovt»>*he {replied onl^ by^ 
a'^Tene of Hbmer'e,^^ whieh' \\mMEmiB, 'mwre ^; btd om igto4 
iM»ieft;t wh^h it, fofighi/t^r diiii^i comtr^ However, to .MMense 
th0 kndiers; by Hatore t w in ei ' S lki^ Mij|«when h^^i^MSfrved to be 
idiscouhifl!^, heltistmeted a^ral'p^ftodsvtO'eonialraai differest 
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thespirit and hopes of the troops. ^ 

PelopMas was not then in office, but oomniADded the sacred bat- 
talion. When he* left his house • to '^-fte^ the army, his wife, i^ 
taking her last allKeu, conjured hioi wiUi a •flood of tears^ to iiike 
care of himself: 7^^,«aid he, thouldb^ recommended to young peo^ 
pie; hut fir generalM} the^ haoe no oceaiiot^for suck advice f they 
thmtld only be exhorted to take, ear^ ^ othwe^ ■ 

Epaminondas had had the wise precaution to secure a pass, by 
which Cleombrotas might have shortened his march considerabi^. 
The latter, after having taken a large compass, arrived at L^ctra, 
a small town of BoBOtia, between Plateas and Thespie. Bot|% par- 
ties coiteulted whether they ^lould give battle ; which Cloombrotus 
resolved by the advice of all his officersyiwho represented to him, 
that if, with such a superiority of troops, he declined ^ghting^ i\ 
would confinn the report wUch was secretly spread, that he covertly 
favoured the Thebans. The latter had an essential reason &!* 
hastening a battU, to anticipate the arrival of the troops which the 
enemy daily expected. However, the six generics, who formed ^c 
coundl of Wat, differed in their sentiments. A seventh, who came 
up very seasonably, joined the three. that were for fighting; and his 
opinion, whieih ooineided also with tlitt o/ Epaminondas, carrying 
the question, the battle w«s' resolved opon^ This waa in the secooid 
year of the 102d Olympiad. 

The two armies were very unequal in numbter* That of the La- 
cedtefnonians, as has 'been said, consisted of 34,000 foot and 16Q0 
horse. The Theba»i»hadonlv.6000 foot and.40Qibor8e: but allof 
them cb^ce tinoope,'aiHmated o^ their suooesqin^ former campaisns, 
and determiiifed to ccNiquer or die. Tfao' Lacedemonian c^viury, 
composed of men picked Up by chance, without valour, and ID- 
disciplined, was as much infetiorito that of their enemies in courage 
as it was sQperior in number. The infiintry coukl not be depended 
OQ, except the Lacedemonians^ the allies, as it haa been said, 
having engaged in the war with reluctance, because they did n^t 
ftpprove the motive of it ,'and wen besides dissatisfied with the Lace- 
diemonians. . < . -- 

Tne ability of the genenls on either side supj^i^d the place of 
immerous arimes, especially the Theban, who was the most accom^ 
piished captain of Sis time. He was supported. by Pelopidas, at the 
head of the sacred battalion, qoraposed t^SdO.young Thebans, united 
ID a strict friendship rnd affection, and eiigaged under a particular 
oath never to fly^ but to defend each other to the last drop, of their 
blood. ' , 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a plain., Cle- 
oinbrotus was upon the riffht, consisting of Lacediemonians, on 
whom he confided most, and whose files were, twelve deep. T6 
take advantage of the superiority of his horse in an c^en coonti^ 
he posted them in the front of his LacedlSmooians. Archidamt)^ 
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AjferilatttMr 0011, was at 4he iMad ef the aOies, mh^tkmnti tlw >ki 
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£^iaitrft>tida0, who nscdyM to xhtage with his kft, which h« 
Commanded in peraon, sll'engthexied k with the choiee of his heavy- 
armed troopfl, whom lie drew up fiftjr deep. Tlmi sacred battalion 
was upon Ms left, and doeed the wmg. The reat of his iafantry 
wero posted upon. his rig^ in an oblique* lin^^ which, the farther it 
extended, was^the more distant irom the enemy. By this jmcom- 
mon disposition, his desitfn was to cover his rijfht flank, to i^se 
' fiiB ri^rtit wing andkeepltas a kind of reaervc, that^ he mffbt not 
hazai^ the evetit of the battle upon the weakest, part of his army ; 
and to begin the action wi^ his left wiDf » where his bfnit troops 
were posted, to tutn the whole w^gbt of Sie battle upon kmg Cle- 
ombrotus arid the Bpartfltns* He was aasuredi that if he could pene- 
trate the Lacedemonian phahtnx^ the rest of the army would soon 
be put to the rout. Asibr his horse, hie disposed theoi (after thu 
ctiemy's example) in the front* of his left. ,.. 

' iThe action began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebans were 
belter mounted and braver troops than the, Lacedemonian horse, 
the latter were not long before they were broken, ai^ dri^ea iipon 
the infantry, which they ^tinto some confusion. Spaminondaa 
IbUowtng his horse close^ marked swilfcly tip to Cleombrotus, and 
^ upon his phalanx with^a^ the wmht^ofhiehiaavy battalion* The 
latter, to make a diversion, detaobed a body of troopp. with okders 
to take fi^aminondafs inflank^ and to sttrseand l«m* Pejopi^as, 
U})on the sight df that iraovement, advanced with iacredihle speed 
and boldness at the head of the saored battaliov la pijeveDt the.ene* 
roys desigli, and flanked Gleorabnotos himself, who» by that sudden 
and unexpected attack, ymk put into -disorder^ The battle was very 
tierce ana obstmate ; iattd whibt<}ieombrotaB^uld.Bcti the victory 
<i6nfii]ued in suspenae, lind dedased Jar neither party. When he 
fell 'dead witN his wounds;; this Tfa^ans, to<ciiHD|4e^ the victory, and 
die Lacedti^knonittns/to airdid the shame of abanlociing the body of 
ifi^ir king, redoubled their efibrts, anda great ajaiuf hter e^suea on 
both sides. TheSptfitans ibufbi adth so miiehfuj^ about the body, 
that at length they sained their point, and carried it off. Animated 
by so glorious trnwrmtibsge, they prepared to setam to the, cha]|;e. 
which would perhaps have proFod soideeaafttU had the allies aecond- 
^ their ardour. But the left wngvaeeiBgftheLacedf^monian pha- 
lange' had been broken, and Mrnvrng all 1^ especially when Uiey 
heard that tlie kmg was dead, took to ffight, a^d drew off the rest 
of the army along with them. 'f/fmininoiidaA foQ^wed them vigour- 
ously, and killed a great number in the pursuit. The Thebana 
rem'aim^ masters of the fidd lof hatUe, and erected a trophy, but 
permitted the enemy to bory their dead. 

:Tbe Lacedemonians had never recedved sDch a blow. . The most 
Ubody de^ts tyi then had scarce ever oest them more than 4 or 
$00 of Itteir citiaens. Thev had been seen, howevei, animated, or 






m(idr/«id«illf SneoiMed, agifixiBt Atiietifi, to ntumk ^« tnxo$ taT 
thitty'3ream,tao«f tkeir citbeiu, who had mifibredthemsid^'to 
be flhat vp m the IMe klttnd of Sphaetetttu Here the^ lostf 4000 
meo, of whom 1000 were LacedfemoniftM, tmd 400 Spartana, out of 
700 who wef e io the battle.* The I'hebiaiw had only 300 men kiDed, 
among whom were bitt few of their citMCils. 

The dity -of ^Bparta was at that time celebratug the gymnastic 
games, and waisfull of strangers whom eoriosity had brought thither, 
when the couriers arrived rrom Leuetm with the terrihle news of 
their def^t. The Ephori, though perfectly* sensible of all the con- 
sequences,- and that the "Spartan empire bad received a mortal 
wound, would upt permit the representations of the theatre to be 
Buepended, nor any change to take place in the celebration of tl^e 
festival. They sent to m'ery family the names of their relations 
who were killed, an4,8tayed in the theatre to see that the dances 
and games were. continued without interruption to the end. 

The next day in the morning, the loss of each farafly beinc^kiiown, 
the fathers and relations of tboee who had died in the battle met in 
the public square, and saluted and eiiibrac^ each other with great 
joy and serenity in th«fir iook«; whilst the Others kept themselves 
close in tlieiir hotis^^ or, if necessity obliged them to go abroad, it 
was with a sadness and dejectiort of uspect which sensihfy expr^sed 
their profound tpgoish and-irfflktioii.' That difference was stS 
fflore recuitftable in th<^ women. Grief, silence, tears* distinguished 
thoie who expected the teturti of their sons ; but such as had loet 
their sons were seen hurrying toXhe temples tb thank the gods, and 
congratulating each other upon their glory and good fortune. It 
canao^ be 4emed but such sentiments evince ffreat courage and re- 
«olution.; but I would not have them entirely extmgiuwi natural 
tend^mesd, and should have been better pleased haid there been less 
of ferocity in them. 

Sparta was tmder no small difficulty to know how to alc^t in regaril 
to those who had fied from the battle. A^ they were numerous', and 
of the most powerful jSunilies in die city, it was not safe to inHict 
^pon them the punidnnents assigned by the laws| le^ their despaiir 
i^hould induce them to take some violent resolution that n^gbt be 
fatal to the state. For such as fled were not only excluded trtisi all 
offices and employments, but it was a disgrace to contract any al- 
liance with them by marriagre. Atiy body that met them in the 
streets might buffet them, which they were obliged to suffer. They 
were besides to wear dirty and ragged habits, full of patches of 
different. colours; and, lastly, they were to shave half their beards', 
and to let fee other half grow. It would be a great loss to the 
Spartans to be deprived of so many of their soldiery, at a time when 
tbey had such pressing occasion for them. To remove this difficnl- 
tj^, they chose Agesilaus legislator, with absolute power to make such 

* Those were properly called Spartan, who inhabited Sparta; the Lacedoimotuaai 
^^0 thoie settled in the eouniry. 
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adding*, retrenching, or cbangiog^ any thing, found means to. save 
.tha fugitiv^e without prejudice to the atate. In a full ttseeoibly of 
the Lacedepioniana, he decreed,; "ThM ^or the present day, the 
laws should he suspended, and of no effect ; but ever after to remain 
In full force and authority." By those few words he preserved the 
Spartan laws entire, and at the same time restored to the state that 
ffreat number of its members, by preventing their being, for ever 
degraded, and consequently.useless to the republic. 

Afler the battle of Leuctra tne two parties were indiMtriously 
employ e|[f the o^ in retrieving tl^eir loss, and the otlier in improving 
their victory.* . 

Agesilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched them into 
Arcadia ;f but with a full resolution carefully to avoid a battle. He 
confined himself to attacking some small towns of the ^antineaos, 
which he took, and laid the country yya^te. Tb^sgave Sparta some 
joy, ^lid they began to take co^age ^rom believing their condition 
not entirely desperate. , * . . 

The Thebans, immediately aider their victory, had sent an sjccount 
of it to Athens, and. to demand aid at the same time against the 
common ejaemy. Tlie senate was then sitting, and received the 
courier with great coldness, did not. make him the usual presents 
and dismissed him without taking .aay notice of aid. The Athe- 
nians, alarmed at the ^ozsiderable advantage which the Thebans 
had gamed over the Lacedsemonians, could not dissemble the um- 
brage and dissatisfaction which so sudden and unexpected an in- 
crease of a neighbouring power gave them, which might soon render 
itself formidable to all Greece. ., 

At Thebes, Epsiuinondas and Pelopidos had heesu elected joint 
^overnora of Bceotla. Having assembled all the troops of the Boeo- 
tians and their allies, who6e number daily increased, they entered, 
Ssloponnes'is, and made abundance of places and states revolt from 
e'LacedsemoQians; IHias, Ai^gos, all Arcadia, and the greatest 
par^. of Lacoiiia itself, l^ was then about the winter solstice^ 
and towards the eiid of the last month of the year, so that in a 
few davs they were to quit their offices ; the first day of the next 
month peing assigned by law, for their resigning them to the persoj 
appointed to succeed them, upon pain of death, if they held thei 
beyond that term. Their colleagues, apprehending the badness oi 
the seasons, an J still more, the dreadful consequences of infring 
that law, were for marching back the army immediately to Thei 
Pelopidas was the first who, entering into the opinion of Epaminoi 
das, animated the citizens, and engaged tbenl to tajce advanta^ 
of the enemy's alarm, and to pursue their enterprise without n 
gard to a formality, from the observance of which they might just 
believe themselves dispensed by the state itself, as the service 

♦ Xenoph. I. vi. p. 598. Diod. 1. iv. p. 375—378. f Plut. in Azesil. p. 61^—61 

U. in I^p. p. 290. 
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tHeit»l«» iHrn^fboMed in }aMie6s vibe to^^ 
t/i« people's obMMetfcei ' 

Iwy entered LtiMmia t]ie^elbre'a«>tfi€rlieiCd of in aviny of 704K)0 
«}o48oJili*fe,.of which Ih^ l^hetMns did not fbrto e tV^elMi pM 
Sot the* mat repntatioii of Ihetwa generale wet the tiuieevthiff 
all the alfiee; even witboot orderi, or a peblie decree, ^Iwyed tbetti 
with reepeotftd silence, and UKiolied with entire ooMidelM^e and lou- 
nge un^er tlieir eommand. la was 600 yeaie sinee Ate Donano 
hadeflCaUiahed themsehres at Laced«Don,>and in all that titne thei 
had never' iieeir,>tittiK>w, an enemy upon their knds ; none haviiiij 
hieiieito dared to Set fbot ia l1iein,'aMt'ftiuchle8Stoattaek'1lheireity 
thoo^h Without wails. The Thefoans-aMi their alliee, in^ng a eoa>n- 
trf hitherto initecxebed by ai^ enemy, ran Ibioa^h it with ^t4 and 
sword, d«stroyinf andphmdering as lai an the nter Ettliolib; Witbh 
«ut «ny opvositionwhatsoelver. :' ' 

Partiea had been posted *to deibnd some important passes. Isdio- 
iu the Spaitan, who* commanded one eftMe detachments, distin- 
Ipished hitate^ in a pecofiar manner. IPInding it impossible, with 
IksmiOl body of troops, to support the enemy's attack, andthM*- 
mf it 'diagraeeful for % fipartante abandon his post, helMint back the 
yoong men who wi^e of an a^and oonditton to serve the^cenntrf 
«fl^€ctuiJhr, and kept none with him buUsHch as Were advanced kk 
yesre. Tk^^i hnanimbuely deviotiaff themselves, after the eiarnpfo 
of LeoorAls^tothe'piiMtt.food, sold thcnr 1i!Vtsvery46&r knd after 
kvi&f ^lefeaded theiUilelvee a Idaa^ time, kM -made ifreat slanightet 
of tlieir «H^mies, they tffl perlafaelto a mtti. 

Agesttaas aoiednpon thisf^ceasM wlth^ p^A address and WhP 
dom. He^eoked upon this irr%ptieB of die enemy «b an imfietnoato 
torrent; which it was not only 'in Vaifil> b«it ^ngiiyocts to oppose* 
iphese i«pid eeuxsrwoaldbe'bntaf abort tttvatiotf, And after some 
ruraf ee #ilkiide of<iese)f. Me conteMed himself with distrfbetingr ^ 
tiesttfoopeiMethe middle and *idl the moit ^eijMMsint parts tyf the 
C7ty, and wilhr'sf rongly eecnringf all theipesis. He was determbed 
■ottoi|#l't6e town,'horte'ha»iA'da1iattle,- and |>Meiited in that 
leioktioir; adttwet ^evard to^ ef 

the ThMnms, Wfae denei bmi by'name,tmd«alledupohlHm,to.eoaA» 
oit and iM^nd his country, kim who hsd done heen the eatise' of dl 
ilBsuflbriAca, hy fcinttingthe war. 

Bat a Miect of far gWter«tteCioii f» i^e^ane wvns the' eonr- 
MQtftMM *«M disordcffs excited' within the -city^ the murmurs and 
QxnipUits of the 61d««en<iA>tbe 'highest «flAiction and despair firem 
beiojjr witnesses of what they saw^ai^ wel^catoof Che #otheit$ ^he* 
seemed quite dtatracted with hearing the threatcillnff cries of the 
eneiny, trad seeing the neighJbooHng country all oxkl^, wliitst the 
flfuies -and smoke, which drove almost upon them, seemed to de- 
Mwiee h^f Vl^iahrtmi to Chemsel^eft.; Whatever conrage A^em* 
lam miglbt, Ikj^resa in W jQq^w.ar4.hebav4our, he could not fkai of 
beng sensibly affected with so mournful an object, to which 



%4M the gikf ^miOpnghw r^ptUtiiAii'kkbt'^bmving ftioM tKe 
city in a mo«t flouriBfaing and potent conditioii mhta he -came to tha 
govemmwU bow saw it.laileit t<^«aeh a degrees add ali its aiident 
flory.JAlIt under him! He wee; besidcii, Secretly rooftified at so 
niournfii) a Qeatra4ictMHi.of a boaat he had>plUm madevfAol no vo- 
mo* Q^ Sparta hftd ever $een UU tmolu i^mn eium^*t cqmp^ 

Wbilet be wnagivieg different orderain the city; h^^as informed, 
that a eeftain number of mutineem had seiaed aft impoitant post, witL 
a reeoltttioD to defend. Mjema«lyei ia tt; Ageailau* ran liiiiiiedtately 
thltber ; and as if he Wl beeid entirely unacquainted with their bad 
design, he eaid to them, Qmrtidv^ tl tr* wA thtrp i»enl ytm* At the 
same time he pointed to d^jrent potttte divide then^; to which they' 
want, helieving their enterprise had not heen discovered. . This order, 
which h^ gi^ve without exuqtion, cFinces a great oreseiMe. of mind 
in Agesilaus, and shows, that in times of trouble it is notpisoper to 
jMe too much, that the culpable may not want tune to reflect and 
jepent. He thought it more adtisab^e taauppoee that smaH troop 
innecent* than to uig^ them to a decwied revolt by a too i^igoroua 
inou^ry* 

The.CSttrotaa was at that time «rery ntmch 9woln1>y the n^ing 
of the snovrs, and the Thebans ibu«d more difficulty in passing it 
than they ezpectecf, as weU from the extreme eoidnesB of the water 
ea its rapiditv. As {^amincndas pass^ U thoihead of his infimtrys 
«oine of the Spartanapeinted him out to Ages^ans: who, after having 
attentively considerea and folh»wed him with nhii eyes along timev 
eaid toiy , WbriderfiU mfm !* in admiration Of the vaknir that iiidtieed 
ibim to undertake such great thi|ig9» .Jlpaiminooda* would have heen. 
tflad to have given* battle in SparU itself, and to haie erected a 
txephy iu the midst.jff it. Heflid not howevec dare. te attempt the 
fonciag i^f the city j .ami not being able lb hidnce ^eeilaua to qoiL 
it, chose. ^ retire. It weold have bee«ldifficull.fbr Spafta, without 
mi, and unfortififsd, tp have defendeditaelf lone against a victooou» 
army* But the prudent eaptain. who<commaiiQed \t was 'opprehen^ 
cive of drawing upon his hands the whole fqroe of Pemonnesue, 
and still mor% of excitipg the jealpusy of thetGreelta^woo would 
m^ffx haye pardoned his destreyingifaipot^iit a lepitbliic, andfralhttj? 
ou^ Is L^titts says, one of the eves of Qreece,^ei A piyfff 'Of kia 
ekill.t He confined himself theremijs to the glory of having^ huin<r 
hM the proud, whose kcopic lai^guagej/Mded new haQghtiness to 
th^r cpmmaods, a^dof hi^ving ^reduced them to the necessity, a« 
he hoftsjted hmelf, of lengthening their mo»oS]<Uahleflu$ Oahis re-. 
t\Vfk h« agw wisted-tiie cpuotry.v .?♦ ;,v // 



nraflilaMd. leaikiiiMi, Ob the aetoroffre^tdeeai ^ r ' 
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ind took MMBeuk from ttfae^SpMUns^wiiir hid' toen^in poisemon 
of it very.]Dii|^4 afiatbm^ MfMAied ftU ilfiiBMntants, It wm a 
country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile at the best soil in 
Greece. Its ancient inhahitaaiti, Who were dispersed in different 
regions of Qr<^e, Italy^ and Sicily, on the ^ret notice g^ven them, 
returned .wif^h ihcredtble joy ; animiited by the lo^e of their, country, 
natural to all men, and aJmost as much bytheir hatred* of the Spar- 
tans, whi^h leni^h of timo; \a4 only increased.. The); huilt them- 
Eelves a city, y^ich, from, the iiame of the old one, was called 
Messene. - Amongst the unhappy events of this war, none gave the 
Lacedaemonian^ more sensible displeasure, oT. rather mpre lively 
^ef, than this ; because from time immemorial an irreconcilable 
eoojity had subsisted between Sparta and Messene, which seemed 
incapable of being extinguished but ^ by t^'e final ruin of the one or 
the other. ./ . . , .■• • , ■ 

Poiybias pGiints out an ancient error in the conduct of the Messe* 
nians with regard tq Sparta,| which was the cause of all their mis- 
fortunes. This was their too great solicitude for present tranquillity, 
and through an excessive love of peace^ their neglecting the means 
of making it sure and, pasting. Two of the most powermi states o^ 
Greece were their neighbours, the Arcadians aqd Lacedfpmonians. 
The latter, ^i;om their first settlement in the country, had declared 
open war against them : the others, on the contrary ,''always joined 
with them, and entered into all tbeii interests. But the Messenians 
had neither the courage to oppose thf'r violent and irreconcilable 
enemies with valour and constancy, nor the prudence to treat with 
ifue regard their faithful and afiectionate allien. Wnen the two 
states were either at war with each other, or carried their arms 
^Isewheire, the Messenians,, with little foresight for the future, and 
•egarding only, their present rep(^, made it a rule never to engage 
a the quarrel on either side, and to observe an exact neutrdity. 
)n such conjunctures they congratulated themselves upon thejr wis- 
iona and sucbie&s in presej^virig their tranquillity^ whilst their neigh- 
tours all firound them wei;e involved in trouWe and cwifusicjip*- But 
his tranquillity was, of no lonj^ duration. The Lacedemonians 
aving ^i^ued their enemies, ferf upon them with all their forces ; 
nd finjing them unsupported by allies, and incapable of defending 
!?emselve8, .they!.redt>c^d them to submit, eithjsr to the yoke of a 
g'\d slavery, or 16 b^pi^h themselveft, from their conntir. And this 
ras several times ib^r case. 7^7 PU^^^ tp nave ire^ecte^, says 
d/ybiu3>r.that,i^ th^* is nothiqg ihore desirable or advantageous 

t The M eh wai am h>d beett feif a bat ciPtfceir e^^J^ 387 j«an. 
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tbio pMMy* wi<ii^ init4<< oH jortiefc add hanwiri: aqKAasiiri 
Ikiiiff More slw«ieililg>tiidAttlie«vw4ttW'iwmfentttfoafl»:w)^ 
attemoi by bid jmuiuhii andjimdwurf.^rthegriooflibflity* 

.. .. ' .1 .: '■ ■ SECTIOiNY. 

*nie two TlMbai^fMierab, «t Qielr retan, wr% aoeow^ an! aMaitted^ opana . impfom 
aid of tlitf AtheMai*. ' Tbs Oreeka leiid amlHMidQit ^ AtiiMnoai. la^^enee of 



It miffbt be expected, tbat the tWb TH^bao captains, on their re- 
turn £o their Country afler such memorable actions, should h&ve 
been received witl^ general applause, and aDthe honours that could 
be conferred upon them. Tisteadof which, they were both eurii- 
mbned to answer as criminals against the state ; in having, contrary 
to the law, whereby they were obliged to resign their command to 
new officers, retained it four months beyond the appointed term*, 
during which they had executed in (lessenia, Arcadia* and Laconia, 
aU those great exploits we have related. /' , ,' 

^uch conduct is surpHsing, and the relation of it cannot be read 
without a secret indignation : but it had a very plausible founda- 
tion. Tbe zeaJoutf assertorsof a liberty lately regained, were 
apprehensive that the example niight prove very permcioas, in au- 
thorising soo^e future magistrate to maintain himself in command 
beyond the, established term, and 'in consequence to tuni his arm? 
against his'country. It is not to be doubted, but the Romans \vould 
have acted in the same manner ; and if they were eo severe as to 
put an officer to death, tboygh victorious, for having fbught without 
hilB general's orders, how Would they have behaved to a general who 
should have continued fbur months in the supreme c()mmand, cou- 
ti^ry to the laws ? -....,. 

Pelopidas was the first cited before ,tl?t5 tribunal.* He deTendcJ 
himself with less force and greilthess df mind thah was expected 
fVom a m^ of his character, fof he was 'niturally warm and fiery. 
Thbt vsdouir, haughty and intrepid in^ fight, ibireook him before the 
ju^es. Hk'air and' discpurse, Which had something tiniid and 
e^roveltibg in it, denoted a man w^ho wals'ti^aid of death, and did not 
in th^ least indine tife judges in his fiivoUr,'and it was not 'without 
difiiculty that thejf acqtfit^ed hidi; E^flminondas afjpeared, and spoke 
with a jqtiite difibrent air and tone. He ieemed, if I may %^ allow- 
ed the expression, to charge danger in frobt 'WithQdt emdtion. In- 
stead of Tustifyinlg himselfrHe' ^ade A pane^rui*Upoir his actioBa, and 
repeated 'uKa fofty style, in 'what' ina^ner he Hm ravaged Lacoma, 
re-established 'MesseDia, and reunited ArcaMitf one bddy. He 
concluded with savinff, that he should die witli j^leasive, if the The- 
bans would oonce4^ m ii4»jfl«Rjr.«f tbc««,i^tio]iato bn^aiid de- 
clared that he bad done them by hif own author^, and without 
ttt^irparfldpft&ofli; AUtIfe«oice«'#ere'Sh|l&'fiKVOiniuBi^ 

^nat.4aMaiMda,^i|QirT > '' '^ 
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ttii Aom tufl tml, as he used to retarn firom battle, with glory and 
univenal applause. Such dignity has true valour, that it in a man- 
ner seizte the admiration of mankind by fbrce. 

He was by^nature designed for ffreat actions, and gave an air of 
grrandeur to every thing be did. nvt enemies,* jealous of his glory, 
and with design to affront him, got him elected TRlearch ; an office 
very unworthy of a person of his merit. He however thought it no 
dishonour to him, and said, that he would demonstrate, that Me 
office did not only ikoto what the man wcuy but also the man what the 
#ce wa9.^ He accordingly raised tliat employment to very great 
dignity, which before consisted in only taking care that the streets 
were kept clean, the dirt carried away, and we drains and common 
eewers in good order. 

The Lacedemonians^ having every thing to fear fh>m an enemy, 
whom the late successes had rendered stiUmore haughty and enter- 
prising^ than ^ver, and seeing themselves exposed every moment to 
ft new inroad, had recourse to the Athenians, and sent deputies to 
them to implore their aid. The person who erooke, began with de- 
scribing in the most pathetic terms, the deplorable conditbn and 
extreme danger to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon 
the insolent haughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambitious views, 
i^'hich tended to nothing less than the making themselves masters 
of all Greece. He insinuated what Athens in particular bad to fear 
from them, if tbey were suflered to extend their power by the iu- 
crease of allies, who every day went over to their party, and nug- 
mented their forces. He called to mmd the happy times in which 
the strict union betwixt Athens and Sparta had preserved Greece^ 
and contributed to the equal slojf of both states i and concluded 
with saying, how great an addition it would be to the Athenian 
name> to aid a city, its ancient friend and ally, which more than 
once had generously sacrificed itself for the common interest and 
safety. - x 

The Athenians could not deny alt that the deputy advanced in 
bis discourse, but at the same time they had not forgotten the bad 
treatment which they had sufered firom the Spartans on more than 
one occaeion, and especially afl«r.the defeat lU Sicily. However, 
their compassion of the present misfbrtunesdf Sparta prevailed ov<» 
their resentment of former injuries, and detemuned them to assist 
the LaGedaemonians with all their forces. A short time afler,{ the 
deputies of several states being assembled at Athens, a league and 
confederacy was concluded against the Thebans, conformably to 
the kte txeaty of Antalcidas, and the intentioa of the king of Per- 
aa, wha was con^inuafiy ureing its execution. 

A sUjght advantage gained by the Spartans over, tb^ .enemieit,! 

* ThA. d9 Pneeept. feip. ger. p. 811. 

t 0« fi»»w atyi &»/#« itULf^^tu ^^ *^ ^X*^ ^'^^ 
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raised them fiom that dejectioii of spirits in which they had hitheKo 
remained ; as it generally happens, that in a mortal distemper the 
least glimpse of a recovery enlivens hope and recalls joy. Archi- 
damus, son of Agesilaus, having received a considerable aid from 
Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, put himself at the head of 
his troops, and defeated the Arcadians in a hattle, called the battle 
viilhotU tearM^* because he did not lose a man, and killed a great 
number jof the enemy. The Spartans before had been so much ac- 
customed to conquer, that they had become almost insensible to the 
pleasure of victory : but when the news of this battle arrived, and 
they saw Archidamus return victorious, they.could not contain their 
joy, nor keep within the city. His father was the first that went 
out to meet him, weeping with joy and tenderness. He was follow- 
ed by the oflacersand magistrates. The crowd of old men and wo- 
men came down as far as the river, lifting up their hands to heaven, 
and returning thanks to the gods, as if this action had obHterated 
the shame of Sparta, and they began to see those happy days again, 
in wliich the Spartan glory and reputation had risen so high. 

Pliiliscus,f who had been sent by the king of Persia to reconcile 
the Grecian states, was arrived at Delphi, whither he summoned 
their deputies to repair. The god was not at all consulted in the 
affair which was discussed in the assembly. The Spartans demand- 
ed, that Messene and its inhabitants should return to their obedience 
to them. Upon the Theban's refusal to comply with that demand 
the assembly broke up, and Philiscus retired, after having lef^ con- 
siderable sums of money with the Lacedtemonians for levymg troops 
and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its 
losses, was no longer the object of the Persians' fear or jealousy; 
but Thebes, victorious and triumphant, gave them just cause of 
inquietude. 

To form a league against Thebes with greater certainty,! the 
allies had sent deputies to the^gfreat king. The Thebans on their 
side deputed Pelopidas ; an extremely wise choice, from the^reat 
reputation of the ambassador, which is no indifferent circumstance 
in respect to the success of a negotiation. The batt e of Leuctra 
had spread his fame into the remotest provinces of Asia. When he 
arrived at the court, and appeared amongst the princes and nobility, 
they cried out. in admiration of him, This is he who derived the La^ 
cedcBfnonians of their empire by sea and land, and reduced SpartOy 
to confine itsey^between the Eurotus and Taygetus ; Sparta, that not 
long since, under its king Agesilaus, threatened no less than to invade 
us in Susa and Ecbatana. 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid him extrao^ 
,dinary honours, and piqued himself upon extolling him highly before 
the lords of his court ; in esteem indeed of his great merit, but much 
more out of vanity and self-love, and to insinuate to his subjects, 

15^!iJ'*I;.P*^-, t Xenoph.p.619, »iod.ji.381, t ^«oopl^]. n|, 
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that the greatest and most illustrious persons made their court to 
him, and paid homage to bis power and good fortune. But after 
having admitted him to audience, and heard his discourse, in his 
opinion more nervous than that of the Athenian ambassadors, and 
more simple than that of the Lacedcemonians, which was saying a 
great deal, he esteemed him more than ever; and as it is common 
with kings,"" who are but little accustomed to constraint, he did not 
dissemble his extreme regard for him, and his preference of him to 
all the rest, of the Grecian deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprised the kinfif, how im- 
portant it was to the interest of his crown to protect an infant power, 
which had never borne arms against the Persians, and which, in 
forming a kind of balance between Sparta and Athens, might be 
able to maSe a useful diversion against those republics, the per- 
petual and irreconciliable enemies of Persia, and which had lately 
caused it so many losses and inquietudes. Tima^ras,. the Athe- 
nian, was the best received afler him ; because bemg passionately 
desirous of humbling Sparta, and at the same time of pleasing the 
king, he did not appear averse to the views of Pelopidas. 

The king having pressed Pelopidas to explain what favours he 
had to ask of him, he demanded, ThcU Messene should continuefree 
and exemptfrom the yoke of Sparta ; that the Athenian galleys, which 
had sailed to infest the cbast of Bceotia, should be recalled, or that 
war should be declared against Athens ; that those who would not 
come into the league^ or march against such as should oppose it, should 
be cUtacked first. All which was decreed, and the Thebans declared 
friends and allies of the king. When this decree was read to the 
ambassadors, Leon, Timagoras's colleague, said, loud enough to be 
heard by ArtaxerJces, Athens has nothing now to do but to find some 
otlier ally than the king. 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he desired, left' the court, witliout 
accepting any more of the king's many presents, than what was ne- 
cessary to carry home as a token of his favour and good will ; and 
this aggravated the complaints which were made against the other 
Grecian ambassadors, who were not so reserved and delicate in 
point of interest. One of them, the envoy from the Arcadians, said, 
on his return home, that he had seen piany slaves at the king's 
court, but no men. He added, that all his magnificence was no 
more than vain ostentation, and that the so-much-boasted plane-tree 
of gdld,t which was valued at so high a price, had not shade enough 
under it for a grasshopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the most presents. 
He did xipt only accept of gold and silver, but of a magnificent bed^ 
and slaves to make it, the Greeks not seeming to him expert enough 
in that office ; which shows that sloth and luxury were iittle m 

t It wai ft troe of gold, of ^xoaiaito ivorkmQiMbip, and great value, which peoplf vreiK 
toeeeo^tofcurioeit^ 
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IhihionatAllMM. H< received alio twentv-fonr owi, wMt ihiyei 
to take care of them; a« it was necessary ror him to drink aulk for 
aome indispoeition. Lastly, at bis departure* lie was carried in a 
duir to the sea-side at the king's expense, who gave ^ur talents* 
for that service. His colleague, Leon, on their arrival at Athens, 
accused him of not having held any communication with him, and 
of having joined with Pelopidas in every thing. He was brought 
to trial in consequence, and condemned to suffer death. 

It does not appear that the acceptance of presents was what most 
incensed the Athenians against Timagoras. For Epicratesi a sim- 
ple porter, who had been at the Persian court, and had also receiv- 
ed preseots, having said, in a full assembly, that be waPof opinion 
a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of the nine archons an- 
nually elected, nine ambassadors should be chosen out of the poor- 
est of the people, to be sent to the bing, in order to their being 
enriched by the voyage ; the assembly only laughed, and made a 
jest of it. But what offended them more, was the Thebans having 
obtained all they demanded. In which, says Plutarch, they did not 
duly consider .the great reputation of Pelopidas, nor comprehend 
how much stronger and more efficacious that was in persuading, 
than all the harangues and the rhetorical flourishes of the other 
ambassadors; especially with a prince accustomed to caress and 
comply with the strongest, as the Thebans undoubtedly were at 
that time, and who besides was not sorry to humble Sparta and 
Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. 

The esteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas were not a 

little augmented by the good success of this embassy, which had 

procured the freedom of Greece, and the re- establishment of Mea- 

%ene ; and he was extremely applauded for his conduct at his return. 

But Thessalia was the theatre where the valour of Pelopidas 
made the greatest figure, in the expedition with which he was com- 
missioned by the Thebans against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. I 
shall relate it entire, and unite under one point of view all which 
relates to that great event, without any other interruption than the 
journey of Pelopidas into Macedonia, to appease the troubles of 
that court. 

SECTION VI. 

MspidM mwelMi tftioit Akxander, tjnni of PlMro, mud radaoet hini to vmim. B« 
|Mt to Macodoul^ to mppMM the troubles of that court, and htvag$ Philip to Thebee ao 
t hoitaft. He returns Into Tbeasaly^ it seized by treachery, and made a prisoner. 
Epaminondas delivers him. Pelopidas gains a victory Sfaioit the tyrant, and is kilM 
fan the hftttie. Extraordinary honours paid to his memory, Traf iciU end of Alexaadar. 

A. M. 3634. The reduced condition of Sparta and Athens,f which 

Att J. C. 3W. for many years had domineered over all Greece, either 
hi conjunction or separately, had inspired some of their neighbours 

* FooMhoipMiid nowofr t Xaamk, I vU p. S>T9*-8Si, * SQB-^}* pt«4* 1^ ft 
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whii the desire of sapplanting those cities, and given birth to the 
hope of succeedinff them in the pre-eminence. A power had risen 
up in Thessaly, which began to grow formidable. Jason, tyrant 
of Phene, had been declared generalissimo of the Tbessalians by 
the consent of all the people of that province; and it was to hfs 
merit, which was generally acknowledged, that he owed that dig- 
nity. He was at the head of an army of above 8000 horse and 
20,000 heavy-armed foot, without reckoning the light-armed S9I- 
diers, and might have undertaken any thing with such a body of 
disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire, confidence in the 
valour and -conduct of their general. But death prevented his 
designs. He was assassinated by persons who had conspired his 
destruction^ His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
substituted in his place, the latter of whoni killed the other for the 
sake of reigning alone, and was soon after killed himself by Alex- 
A. Mr 3635. ander of Pherie, who seized the tyranny under the 
Am. J. c. 369. pretence of avenging the death of Polydorus his father. 
Against him Pdopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made open war against several states of Thessaly, 
and was secretly intriguing to subject them all, the cities sent am- 
bassadors to Thebes to demand troops and a general. Epaminon- 
das being employed in Peloponnesus, Pelopidas took upon himself 
the conduct of this expedition. He set out for Thessaly with an 
army, made himself master of Larissa, and obliged Alexander to^ 
make bis submission to him. He there endeavoured, by mild usage 
and friendship, to change his disposition, and from a tyrant to make 
him become a just andhumane prince ^ but finding him incorrigible, 
and of unexampled brutality, and hearing new complaints every day 
of his cruelty, debauched life, and insatiable avarice, he began to 
employ warm reproofs and severe menaces. The tyrant, alarmed 
at such usages withdrew secretly with his guard ; and Pelopidas, 
•eaving the Thessalians in security from any attempts of the tyrant, 
and in ^ood understanding with each other, set out for Macedonia, 
where his presence had been desired. 

Amyntas XL was lately dead, and had left three legitimate chil- 
dren, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural son, called 
Ptolemy. Alexander reigned but one year, and was succeeded by 
Perdiccas,* with whom his brother Ptolemy disputed the crown. 
The two brothers invited Pelopidas either to be the atbititator and 
judge of their quarrel, or to espouse the side on whiclf he should see 
the Rlost right. 

Pelopidas Was no sooner arrived, than he put an end to all their 
disputes, and recalled those who had been banished by either party, 
leaving taken Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other chil- 

* Plutardi makes thii quarrel between Alexunder and Ptolemy ; which cannot ^gre* 
with JEM^ioes*s account (deFals. Leg'at. p. 4iiO.Vof the affiiira of Perdiccas afler Alexan- 
der's death, wbieb I shall relate in the history of Philip. As .£schlqes was eontemporaiy 
with UwB, I ti^^^ i' proper to substituto mdiccai in the placo of Alexander 
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iwn 9i the uMm fiiinUiet of Mtcedoiiia for bdtUgii, k% cinia< 
them to Thebee, to thow tBe Greelu how ikr the authority of tht 
Tbebant extended* from the reputation of tb^ir arms, and the enure 
confidence that was placed in their justice and fidelitY. It was this 
Philip who was father of Alexander the Great, and afterwards made 
war against the Greeks, to subject them to his power. 

The troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia seme years 
afler« occasioned b^ the death of Perdiccas, who wts killed iii a bat<- 
tle. The friends of the deceased called in Pelopidas. Being desirous 
to arrivs before Ptolemy, who was making now efforts to establish 
himself upon the throne, had time to execute his projects { and not 
having an army, he raised some mercenary troops in haste* with 
whom he marched against Ptolemy. When they were near eateh 
other, Ptolemy ibund means to corrupt those mercenary soldiers by 
presents of money, and to bring them over to his side* At the sam« 
time, awed b]r the reputation and name of Pelopidas,he went to 
meet him as his superior and master, had recourse to caresses and 
entreaties, and promised in the roost solemn manner to hold the 
crown only as guardian to the son of the deceasedrto acknowledge 
as friends and enemies all those who were so to the Thebans; and 
as-security for his eojgagements, he gave his son Philoxenus and 
fiftv other children, who were educated with him,a8 ho8tsgfs« These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. 

The treachery of the mercenary soldiers ran very much in his 
thoughts. He was informed that they had sent the greatest part 
of their effects, with their wives and children, into the city of Phar* 
ealus,''' and conceived that to be a fair opportunity for being reveng^^d 
on them for their perfidy. He therefore drew together some Thes* 
salian trdbps, and marched to Pharsalus, where he was scarce ar- 
rived before Alexander the tyrant came against him with a powerful 
army. Pelopidas, who had been appointed ambassador to him, 
believing that he came to justify himself, and to answer the com*, 
plaints of the Thebans, went to him accompanied only by Isineniaa, 
without any precaution. He was not ignorant of his being an im- 
pious wretch, as void of faith as of honour; but he imagined, that 
respect for Thebes, and regard to his dignity and reputation, would 
prevent him from attempting any thing against his person. He waa 
mistaken; for the tyrant, seein^f them uoue and unarmled, made 
them both prisoners, and seixed Pharsalus. 

Polybius exceedingly blames tlie imprudence of Pelopidas upon 
this occasion.f There are, says he, in the intercourse of society, 
certain assurances, and, as it were, ties of sincerity, upon which one 
may reasonably rely : such are the sanctity of oaths, the pledge of 
wives and children delivered as hostages, and above all, the cttMis^ 
tency of the past conduct of those with whom one treatiT; when, 
Dotwithstandmg those motives for our confidence, we are deeeivod 
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il is « miilbrtisiie, but not a fault : but to trust one's self to % noto« 
lious tmtor and villain, is certainly an instance of temerity foi 
which there is no excuse* -^ 

This bi^inous perfidy of Alexander filled the minds of all his sub* 
jects with terror and distrust,'*' who very much suspected, that,ailer 
so Jagrant an injustice and so daring a' crime, the tyrant would 
spare nobody, and would behave upon all occasions, and towards all 
sorts of people, as a man in despair, that, needed no farther regard 
to his conduct and actions. When the news was brought to Thebes, 
the Thebans, incensed at so base a deed, immediately sent an army 
iato Tbessaly; and as they were displeased with £paminondas» 
whom tbey suspected, though without any good reason, of having 
been too favourable to the Lacedaemonians upon a certain occasion, 
tbey nominated other generals; so that he served in this expedition 
oriy as a private man. The love of his country and of the pubUo 
good extinguished all resentment in the heart of that great man, 
aod would not permit him, as is but too common, to abandon it« 
service through any pique of honour or personal discontent. 

The tyrant in the mean time carried Pelopidas to Pherae, an4 
fflftde si show of himto all the world a^ first, imagining that such a 
treatment would humble his pride and abate his courage. But Pelo* 
pidas, semng the inhabitants of Pherce in great consternation, pev" 
petusJiy consoled them, advising them not to despair, and assuring 
them that it would not be long before the tyrant would be punishedf 
He caused him to beutold, that it was very imprndent and very un- 
just to torture and put to death every day so many innocent citi-* 
KQSfthat had never done him any wrongs, and to spare his life, 
who, he knew, would no sooner be out of his hands, than he would 
punish him as his crimes deserved. The tyrant, astonished at hie 
greatnees of soul, sent to ask him wh^ h^ took so much pains to 
meet death T It isy returned the illustrious prisoner, thai thou may^ 
ett peruk the MooMVi by becoming still more detestable to the gods and 
flwn, , ^ 

Prom that time the tyrant ^ave orders that nobody should see or 
speak to him. But Theb^, bis wife, the daughter of Jason, who 
had also been tyrant of Pherti, having heard of the constancy and 
courage of Pelopidaa from those who guarded him, hud a curiosity. 
to see and converse with him ; and Alexander could not refuse he^ 
his permisfiion.t He loved her tenderly (if indeed a tyrant may be 
aaid to love anybody:) but notwithstanding that tenderness, lie 
treated berbery cruelly, and wa^ in perpetual distrust even of her. 
He never went to her apartment without a slave before hiip with a 
naked sword in hfs hand, and having first sentBome of his guard to 
•earch ever^ eofer for concealed poniards. Wretclied prince I cries 
Cicero, who could confide roorp in a slave and a barbarian, than in 
MiowAwifli! 

•nvUiBFoloii.]k.SOS,3D3. Diod. L ty. |». 383, 383. t CtcdeOffie.! &.II.SS 
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Theb^ therefore desiring to see Pelopidas, found iiim in a melan- 
choly condition, dressed in a poor habit, his hair andjieard n^lected, 
and void of every thin? that might console him in liis distress. Not 
being able to refrain from tears at such a sight, Ah^ unfariunate 
Pelopidas^ said she, how I pity your poor wife ! — ^o Thd>€^ replied 
he, il is you who are to be piiied, who can endure such a monster as 
Alexander^ wWiout being his prisoner. Those words touched Thebe 
to the quick, for it was with extreme reluctance she bore the ty- 
rant's cruelty, violence, and infamous excesses. Hence, oy lacing 
oflen to see Pelopidas, and openly bewailing before him the injuries 
she suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence for her husband, 
whilst hatred and the desire of revenge grew continually more strong 
in her heart. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly, did nothing 
there of any importance, and were obliged, by their incapacity Mid 
ill conduct, to abandon the country. The tyrant pursued them in 
their retreat, harassed them shamefully, and killed abundance of 
their troops. The whole army had been defeated, if the soldiers 
had not obliged Epaminondas, who served as a private man amongst 
them, to take upon him the command. Epaminondas, at the head, 
of the cavalry and light-armed foot, posted himself in the rear ; 
where, sometimes sustaining the enemy's attacks and sometimes 
charging them in his turn, he completed, the retreat with success, 
and preserved the B(£otians. The generals upon their return were 
each of them fined 10,000 drachmas,* and Epaminondas substituted 
in their place. As the public good was his sole view, he overlooked 
the injurious treatment and kind of affront which he had received, 
and was amply recompensed by the glory that attended so generous 
and disinterested a conduct. 

Some davs after, he marched at the head of the army into Thes- 
saly ; whither his reputation had preceded him. It had spread 
already both terror and joy through the whole country; terror 
amongst the tyrant's friends, whom the very name of Epaminondas 
dismayed, and joy amongst the people, from the, assurance they 
entertained of being speedily delivered from the yoke of the tyrannw 
and the tyrant punished for all his crimes. But Epaminondas, prefer- 
ring the safety of Pelopidas to his own glory, instead of carrying on 
the war with vigour, as he might have done, chose rather to pro- 
tract it, from the apprehension that the tyrant, if reduced to despair, 
like a wild beast, would turn his whole rage upon his prisoner. For 
he knew the violence and brutality of his nature, which would 
hearken neither to reason nor justice; and that he took delight in 
burying men alive; that some he covered with the skins of bears 
and wOd boars, and setting his dogs upon them, caused them to be 
torn in pieces, or shot them to death with arrows. These were his 
frequent sports and diversions. In the cities of Melibosa and 

* About S85;.ftorIiDff 
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Sootasi,* whkth were in alliance with him, he called an aeaembhr 
of the citizens, and causing them to be surrounded by his guards, Iii 
ordered \he throats of all their young men to be cut m his presence. 

Hearing one day a famous actor pei:form a part in the Troades of 
Euripides, he suddenly went out of the theatre, and sent to the 
actor to tell him not to be under any apprehension upon that ac* 
count, far that his leaving the place was not from being displeased 
with him, but because he was ashamed to let the citizens see *him 
weep at the misfortunes of Hecuba and Andromache, who had 
never felt any compassion for those whom he had murdered. 

Though he was little susceptible of pity, he was much so of feai 
at this time. Amazed at the sudden arrival of Epaminondas, and 
dazzled with the majesty that surrounded him, he made haste to 
despatch persons to nim with apologies for his conduct. Epaminoti* 
das could not endure that the Thebans should make either peace tf 
alliance with, so wiclced a man. He only granted him a truce ibv 
tbirtv days: and after having got Pelopidas and Ismenias out of hii 
hands, he retired with his troops. 

Fear is not a master whose lessons make a^y deep and lasting 
impression upon the mind.f The tyrant of Phers soon returned tS 
bis natural disposition. He ruined several cities of Thessaly, and 
put garrisons into those of Pythia, Achaea, and Magnesia. Those 
cities sent deputies to Thebes to demand a succour of troops, pray* 
iog that the command of them might be given to Pelopidas; which 
was granted. He was upon the point of settins; out, when there 
bappeaed a sudden eclipse of the sun, by which >the city of Thebei 
was darkened at noon-day. The dread and consternation wer# 
general. Pelopidas knew very well what to think of this accident, 
which was no more than was natural ; but he did not think it proper 
for him to expose 7000 Thebans against their will, nor to compd 
tbem to march in the terror and apprehension with which he per* 
ceived they were seized. He therefore gave himself alone to the 
Thessalians; and taking with him 300 horse of such Thebes and 
strangers as would follow him, he departed, contrary to the pro- 
hibition of the soothsayers, and the opinion of the most wise and 

judicious. 

He was personally incensed against Alexander, through resent- 
ment of the injuries he had received from Hivi). What Theb^ his 
wife liad said, and he himself knew, of the general discontent in 
regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of findmg great divisions in 
his court, and a universal disposition to revolt. But his stronrat 
motive was the beauty and grandeur of the action in itself. r*or 
his sole desire and ambition was to show all Greece, that at the 
same time that the Lacedemonians were sending generals and 
officers to Dionysius the tyrant, and the Athenians on their part 
were in a manner in the pay of Alexander, to whom they had 

C9liiS«C¥ifaiil| t put ia ?9lo^ p 9KMt96r Xwojflt, I vi. p. OOi 
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erected a statue of brass, as to their benefactor, the Tbebans "vetft 
the only people that declared open war against tyranny, and endea- 
voured to extermmate from amongst the Greeks all unjust and 
violent government. 

After havinff assembled his army at Pharsalus, he marched against 
the tyrant; wTio, being apprized that Pelopidas had but few The- 
bans, and knowing that his own infantry was twice as strong as 
'that of the Thessalians, advanced "to meet him. Pelopidas beingr 
told by somebody that Alexander was approaching with a great 
army; So much the better, replied he, we shall beat the greater 
number. [ 

Near a place callod Cynoscephale, there were very high and 
steep hills, which lay in the midst of the plain. Both armies were 
in motion to seize that post with their f6ot, when Pelopidas ordered 
his cavalry to charge that of the enemy. The horse of Pelopidas 
broke Alexander's; and whilst they pursued them upon the plain, 
Alexander appeared suddenly upon the top of the hiUs, having out- 
stripped the Thessalian infsmtry; and charging fiercely such as 
endeavoured to force those heights and intrencbraents, he killed the 
foremost, and repulsed the others, obliging them to give way. Pelo- 
pidas, seeing this, recalled iiis horse, and giving them orders to 
attack the enemy's foot, he took his buckler, and ran to those who 
were fighting upon the hills. > 

He presently made way through his infantry, and passing in a 
moment from the rear to the front, revived his soldiers' vigour and 
courage in such a manner as made the enemies believe- themselves 
attacked by fresh troops. They supported two or three charges 
with great resolution ; but fiudin^^ Pelopidas's infantry continually 
gaining ground, and that his cavalry, who were now returned from 
the pursuit, came to support them', they began to give way, and 
retired slowly, still making head in their retreat. Pelopidas, seeing 
from the top of the hills the whole army of the enemy, which, though 
it was not yet actually put to flight, began to break, and was in 
ereat disorder, he stopped for some time, Poking about every where 
lot Alexander. 

As soon as he perceived him upon his right wing, rallying and 
encouraging his mercenary soldiers, he could contain himself no 
longer, but, flred with the sisfht, and abandoning to his sole resent- 
ment the care of his life and the conduct of the battle, he got a great 
way before his battalions, and ran forwards with all his force, call- 
iiig upon ond' defying Alexander. The tyrant made no answer to 
his defiance, and not daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to 
liide himself amongst his guards. The battalion standing firm for . 
some time, Pelopidas broke the first ranks, and killed the greatest 
part of the guards upon the spot. The rest, continuing the fight at 
a distance, pierced his arms and breast at length with their javelins. 
The Thessalians, alarmed at the danger in which they saw him^ 
made all the haste thev could from the tops of the hills to his as 
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lUtonce: but he was fallen dead when they arrived. The m&Dtry 
tod the Theban horse, returning to fight against the eneimr's main 
body, pat them to flight, and pursued them a great way. The plain 
was covered with the dead; for more than 3000 of the tyrant's 
troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of a con- 
summate vabur, is inexcusable, and has been generally condemned, 
because'there is no true valour without wisdom and prudence. The 
greatest courage is cool and sedate. It spares itself where it ought, 
and exposes itself when occasion makes it necessary. A general 
ought to see every things and to have every thing in his thoughts. 
To be in a condition to apply the proper remedy on all occasions, 
he most not precipitate himself where there is the danger of hia 
being cut off, and of causing the loss of his army by his death. 

Euripides,* after having said in one of his pieces, that it is highly 
glorious for the general of an array to obtain the victory while he 
preserves his own life, adds, that if it be necestatyfor him to die, he 
ovghi to do so by resigning his life into the hands of virtue; as if he 
wished to imply, that virtue alone, not passion, anger, or revenge, 
has a right over the life of a general, and that the first duty of 
valour is to preserve him who preserves others. 

It is in this sense that the saymg of Timotheus is so just and 
amiable.f When Chares was one day showing; to the Athenians 
the wounds he had received whilst he was their general, and his 
riiield pierced through with a, pike; For my part, said Timotheus, 
when 1 was besieging Samos, and a dart happened to fall aery near 
me, I was much ashamed, as having exposed myself like a young marT 
wUhout necessity, and more than was consistent for the general (^so 
great an army. Hannibal certainly cannot be suspected of fea», 
and yet it has been observed, that in the great number of battles 
which he' fought, he never received any wound, except ctoly at the 

siege of Saguntum.> . " i. * 

It is therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas is reproached 

with having sacrificed all his other virtues to his valour, by thus 

throwing away his life, and with having died rather for himself than 

Ws country. , , , tt- ^ ^i v j 

Never was a captain more lamented than he. Histleath changed 
the victory so lately gained into moummg. A profound silence and 
muversal affliction reigned throughout the whole army, as if it had^ 
been entirely defeated. When his body was carried to Thebes, 
from every city through which it passed, the people of all ages and 
sexes, the magistrates and priests, came out to meet the bier, and 
to march m procession before it, carrying' crowns, trophies, and 
armour, all of gold. The thessalians, who were at the same time 
highly afflicted for his death, ^d equally sensible of their obliga- 
tioDB to him, made it their request, that they might be permitted-to 

f f JliV M» P«lop- WT t JJ>W.p ^v 
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oelebnile it tLeir sole expense the obsequies of a general, whb tuki 
devoted himself for their preservation; and thtit honQuraUe pxi^e^^e 
could not be refused to their grateful zeal. 

His funeral .was tnagnificeBt, especially in the sincere afflictioii of 
the Thebans and Thessaliaus. For, says Plutarch, the extersal 
pomp of mouroinff, and those marks of sorrow, which may be im- 
posed by the pubfic authority upon the people, are not always cer* 
tain proofs of their real sentiments. The tears which flow in private 
as well as public^ the regret expressed equally by great and small, 
tlie praises given by the general and unanimous voice to a person 
who is no morot and from whom nothing farther is expected, are an 
evidence not to be questioned, and a homage n^ver paid but to 
virtue. Such were the obsequies of Pelopidas, and, in my opioioQi 
sothinff more great and msfirnificent could be imagined. 
^ Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, but resolved 
to avenge hinu A small army of 7000 foot and 700 horse were 
immediately sent against Alexander. The tyrant. Who had not yet 
recovered the terror of his defeat, was in no condition to defend 
himself* He was obliged to restore to the Thessalians the cities he 
had taken from theo^i, and to give the Magnesians, Pytliiots, and 
Achsans, their liberty ; to withdraw his garrisons from their country ; 
and to swear that he would always obey the Thebans, and mareh at 
tbeir orders against all their enemies* 

Soch a punishment was very gentle. Nor, says Plutarch', did it 
appear sufficient to the gods» or proportioned to his crimes ; they 
Iwd reserved one for him worthy of a tyrant. Theb^, his wife, who 
aaw with horrof and detestation the cruelty and perfidy of her hus- 
band, and had not forgotten the lessons and advice which Pelopidas 
had given her whilst in prison, entered into a conspiracy with her 
thve» brothers to kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was fbll of 
ffuards, who kept watch throu^ the whole night ; but he placed 
little Qonfidence in them, and as his life was in some sort in their 
hands^ he feared them the most of all men. He lay in a h%h chain^ 
bar, to which he ascended by a ladder that was drawn up after hi« 
entrance. Near this chamber a great dog was chained to guard it. 
Ha was exceeding fierce, and knevi? nob<3y but his master, Thab^, 
9Btd the slave who fed him. 

The time pitched upon for the execution of the {dot bemg arrived, 
Theb4 shut up her brothers during the day-time, in an aiMtrtment 
near the tyrant's. When he entered his own chamber at night, a» 
ha was overchaiwred with meat and wine, he fell into a^de^ sleep 
^mediately. TKeb4 went out presently after, and ordered the 
mvm to take away the dog, that he mi^t not disturb her husband'e 
i^ose^ and lest tlio ladder should make a noise when her brotfaem 
eame ep by it, she covered the steps of it wkh wool. AH thmim 
V bemg thus prepared, she made her brothers ascend softly, armed 
with daggers: when they came to iLa door» they wer^ seized with 
_ renor, and would go no farther. Theb^, quite out of her witi 
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UMKleneA to«w%lie^he tfraiil if they did not praosed 
lud to diieover the' plot to him*-: Slifune mnd fev.jre-taiiiiifcte tkom* 
dto mxde^'eni eBter,:led ■themio thju^liod, andi&eU die iaiiplMr 
9eUv ^KlHl^>li]id5? kitl^ <^ with rejfeated wounds. iTn&tatw* of 
hisideaCh #is imtnoditlely sproUi through the citv.'. Uistdead body 
WM OKpMed to all sorts or outraMv trampled onder foot, by the 
p^le, and givemfbr a prey to the doge aad y^ turesi a'just ^reward 
lor hiB violent oppveeaions and detestable i 



i' ■' ; -» BISECTION. VII. 

J^pamiooodas U 9l«0fon geneial of 4iie Theb&nt. His 



n geneial os4iie Theb&nt. His second nltempt tninst Sp^a. Hb 
ra»«d victory at MantineaJ' NM^eatii and ifeiilu^.^' *^ ' ''' 

- '* • ■ '. • -• . , . . . ' 

A.ltI^^e4l. ' '..The'extraofdinarypruspentyof 7hebes was jM> small 
Aot. J.;c^363. , sjibject af aJarm to the. neighbouring states.* , £yery 
thing was at that ttkne jh. motion in Oreace. A new war had spruitfr t 
up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, ifu!hi«jp Md occasvuiea 
another. between the, Arcadians themsel v es* Thp people of Tegfett; 
had cafied in the Thebans to their aid, and tl)p^ of Ma^tmea, the* 
Spartans and Atheomns; There were besides .sevecal other alliee. 
on each side. Therformer ffiye Epaminonflas tboH^<Hninfknd of theiiu 
troops, wI^ol immediately entered MCB^h^t andietioaB^>ffd aft TegfBA») 
with design to^tack the Mantineans, w)|Oijia().qMit|ted their: f^jlaufDei 
with Tbebes to attach themselves to. I^pactl* < 

Being ioftrnied.thht Agesilaus rhaxl begun his mfHtC^nWitib his 
armypandtwaa; advanemg toward^. Maiit^nea, he formed ai^.enterr 
prise, which, he beiicved, would iQiraorLaU:&3 his i)a|n^ and j^tirehr-: 
red«»«e.the) power of dhc enemy9 He letl Tei^a in, thernigh{.. wiUi 
his astpyv.UttkiKHl/n >$0t the Mantideans,- s#d . oNJ^befi-dircictly t^ 
Sparta by a different route from that of Agesil^i^s..! ^e>M'Qttl4' 
uado«Htcdl)?hav|i>t4l(en Iheeifv by sui^se, as it^h^d n(3ither .walb, 
defeneeu^i^mtrodpr;. bui hiippily forciSparta, a Cr^jtan k^vingo)^ 
iAlpo88M»ibta8te*ta»pprwe Ag^^ilaufi of hii^.^^ign^hei^mrppdififely 
d09]MitcbediX)ne of .lits.k>rse.to advie^ the> city ,of the danscr. Mijafr- 
threatened it, and amifved thereiseon after iaJ?e^l»p^l, „ ^ . • , 

, He hiuJ *sc«p<e ent^redtthe. tpwn, when ihe'Tlj^ans were, seen 
paaaisigilhe BiaotaSf.and.QQrning €9 against the city. Epamiuopdas* 
who |MEceive4 that his diesign ^as dtscove^^, thought^it^incmnbenl, 
on him i!lo1ttQrireil;ire?wiUiMj|i«ome attempt.f, .He theiiefi^in^dQ his 
troops advaAee^f and mahing u«^ of i^alqi^r ii^tead of t^jf^^^P^h be ; 
attacked tbtf.'city in ^.^tfitfol quarters, pej^etj^f^ed as fajj^iiScJ^h^fniblio . 
squace. encliseiadad.tl^pac^ of^partfi whighliiy upon the side iff the. 
wwer^/k AgesiUu^i n»a4cciheadAevQry whf»re, aadt dqfiMjdedvWBj^lf 
wiAi AMi«bLinore K«;ioutilhan cM^d he expected fiom hjs yi^afs. Ifo 
saw weU« that it was not new la tim^^ifs. beforit, U) ^ajie^.hunselfi, 
«IKl.t«^9ilt^«^tpoik»lwil«^We; im tl^t lie had;iH^,pf{^.. ids 

• Xenofih. L vii n. ei9-«l4. VUtt m Afwil p <IV Diml p »l. SN. 
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comtgir snii daring, and to fight wilfai«ti Itevtffwir otdetftmi, 
mcsm whMr k% hadi never ^ niited^ nor pl«<i6dlii9 cooide^ccfoi 
bcM^'btit w9iie& iefevpioiji^iwitii.gr^at fticcess, in ttie^fHroMBt 
dangenn» « diergenof/ / Fotyky thoB 'Mp|^^de«pa«r,«nd' prudent 
aiidBcitfv^o )rt a imbiner st^Elohiedliietcitj^ott df ifaejundsttof J&pa- 
minondatu* His son ArciiidaoMw* at tb& head of the Sptirt«ii yoii^ 
hchavad imth-incredftieimAottr'Wiierever theitaQg0|iM^aa><greMe8ti 
and with his small^sbp 8tof^ed.lh«»jeDaniy, sttd nude 'heikd against 
them on aD sides. 

A ^oung Spartan, named Isadas, distingtiishcd himself particularly 
in this action. He was very, handsome, perfectly we^l-shaped, of 
art 'advantageoiis gjtatiirer^nd in the '^wer of his yfft[Jth, Hd had 
neither armour nor clothes, his body shone with oilj and be held a 
8|^frr iit*on^band,'^8to^'tf ^sW«»rH3''in the other. i» this condition'he 
rushed with impeta<^ity frc^fti'his house, aiid breaking through* the 
thnMH^ of the Spartans thftt ^were fighting, ^ethtew' himself upon 
tlte-ttiemy, gatfe AtoftjU wV)ufideat* every'^blowj end laid all* St^his 
i^^'W^o opposed hiKii without receiving 'any ihurt himseify whether 
ifHvere that the enerhy were dismayed- VLt- so asCJunishing a ^gjit, or 
\Nlet9)cr, says Plutarch,' *!^e' gods took'i^pleasure in preservixig him 
upf>n accoilflt'of 1»Ji^^extraor3inary t«tenr. It 'isteaid, the Ephori 
dec^reed himti eMWtt dfter the* Mtle,in hono1I^df bis exploiU,.but 
aft^w^rd^ lirted H\m*i'\^W^ drftehmail^4'6r having eisposed himself 
to so great a danger without il^rms. '/ - t . 

'R{%Hi^dRdas, having <fk^ed ih M§ aim, aifdiforenemg that. Uie 
AfcftdlalWs wotfld certainty hacfetf- to the relief of Sparta^ and not 
bMAg^illing-Cd have thear^ wittrarll the Lacedaeoioaian foM^ upon; 
h^'haniter'at thesaWio tii1ne{ returned with^fb^Kpeditioni to Tsgvea; 
'Ric LacbdeeindnfohS' and-Athenidtid, WitHthsk- alliMy'^foilowwiijUTn 
cfcklt'intherelir.'''' * "• '-•■ '">' -• i »». ^'ft-h a .• • .. 

'^Dr&i* -generahf icbnttideriltg his ^oyfimand wHs 'i^xm^tfae p^int of 
el^riiigV^ai^ that i/ he^did 'fk>t 1Rgh«jib^ Ife^uHction mighjt'suffe]^' 
e^ubmdy; and^tHSI iiWm«diatety%ileiihis T«tre«tvtfaeeiim$r-^ou]d- 
fflin(U{)bH'' the Thet^it ^allies, a»d idntiv^ly nrib -theM, gavd^otider6«to 
his troops to hold'theMsdve^'in'rAftdintfiiy ibfJ^WUh.^ . •' f 

J^The'' Greek* WS'rtttVer fi)ogbt'''afnotl|rs« themselv^ with" ntore 
nufricixHas amiies. Thk^ =of 'tti^p Mc^dtoitiDnians con^istetl'df. tnoro 
tftnn'^iOOO foot alrtd 2<M0 hors^>:^.«lle ^E^ba« aiPm/of Sit^jOOd fooc 
atM i<^ftr'3W» florae. ' tJpdfi tbe'right('wihg'4if tho:fonner,'theMaIl- 
tineaVlfs;AVcljdians,'aTid DiieedfemeHianBi' were poBteduin one line;' 
the Klelilfife^«ml Ach8^lrt)^,-^hDWe!« tlie w^Hfeest <^f>theiri>ai0ops/ 
h0 ilie centtV*; and 't!^e^3ll!hei«fttnflf'lL)on«i'«0ili|)c^>:the lefV wing, 
lit' tW6''«tl/ef aVthy; tWfe Th«bans imd AWadiaaub were on the left^ tbo: 
i\Tgiv*ci*^ the right, andvHeothenkHlesinitbii'o^bntre. Tk^mivijky. 
odeadt'sfd^%k}i^dllrp66cd'kithe\»4n|g«i Hxi < ^ Ji ji;nt,ii'r^ v - : 
^riiGf ^PftctoW gttier^ Mi^cl^ m t!ie i^fiiew^Aor *«f baittl^ki whkjjy* ' 

5U, ,1". » . «| utP u .- JiA M tut*. rii. -VW i, ' .1 . .. / • 
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He did nolH nwrait direct^, 0>i «i* b*S 

lHeaiiaii«ii» tJwrf i^ "* <1 PP' ■nlendjp* 
V4i aver igW"* »hant "' f> qugrter 9t ft ^e 
hi« troops liBit >nd Iftf down the r ormi as 

«giip!oBger«pWft*atUe tfyH^'Jlf^ "^ 

tbe HMT •piwo«K*,of ft batlfe » «opt W «- 
«)UierB.'.qa n. iJi 

lighb hti<rine cNaaged 
tlu choiaeitr«a(M, w|iO: 
mudt, be»«de then> 
add to its*-' 




in a point tbe f-acedtei 
]nd.B>tf4.'&««4>'d>» 
of h£v*tiiffi*»iw>Te: 

Ha.agpectedto<dM)i 
wMob he comnwnW 

vfwfaiu, ia ^lucb .Iblif! 
not*ndit(jU6«ulttn. 
theri^tMri^ea.viU 
"But. that h»>augM, 

iMllaa dMMbraant « 
•ndiBMtdl them upM 



llieta tfuoB to KfP'' 

oeltea. If they advene 

Aft«r bavingr diappi 

•ere «thuigel3rwM(p" 
wtrda fiien iniviis.i 

- WhiM EptiiuMvH 

eM^^llMdOudiMV 
ill II lib if li>i ''■'M* 



■ duch&^e attHtAMr of iif_ 
Thn oAfcp liMof had besMobnd' 



liaVf[l^,'bj> i prcviltda duch&^e attHtAMr of HtT^iW.iMiitaM. tad 
lavehiu uuon them. T' 



Tlct'^rV/^ undertaking any 'tm^mihkt ftsWim^ «tM fbi die 
Ordeft%ftii^lrgenertJr ' '«ffi«.'erw.' . .^-lSl. ■•...> ^^ 

Th4'ia.V&tf, dismayed' bV't^ a<6ci«l«ilt'eff'>B«bnrin«nBa», wboRh 
they 1)eli6Ved to b'e dead; and seeming rather vitbdtiifllh^'eftai^Vi^i^ 
rious, neglected to pursue their successMn tl^ «ame'*btaD^iV*nrf'ii*i. 
/turned to their former -post. ^' '" ' •• '• ♦ '^ • 't 

Whiht this was ptoing on' the left tWng'bf »»the Thebahri/ thp 
^theriian fi^Ae A.tftLck;ed their "cavalry'^h thv riffht: ^^^Bbtiad the 
latter, besi(Jes the su]>erioHtyyif ntimbet,httd the aoyahtaje of b^g 
seconded ^' the light 'infantry posted in their intervals, they 'char|rea 
the Athenians rudely, ai^Sf Having ffalled ihem^jctremrfy wfth theit 
darts, broke, and obliged them to fly. ' After Wfevin^di^eireed and 
repulsed them iU this manner, instead of pursuing ijii^, theiy 
thought proper to turn their anna against the Athenifctf ^ot, Whibli 
they took in flknkiput into disoycier; "and' poshed with gi'eat^lffbiir. 
I Jiist as they were about to take to flight, thegenem of th^ £)ean 
cavalry,* who commanded a body of reserve, seeing the dagger of 
that phafajix, canie upon the spur to its irelief, chafed 'Jfhe Tbebi^tt 
horse, wiro'exJ)tected i^otbing less, forced thera to retreat, 'indtte* 
gained from'.'th^m thbir advantage. ' At the satrie timie, Jfie AtKo^ 
nian cavalry, >^i'ch. had been* routed at first, ficfding thfey j^^it&Obi 
pui:sa^d, rallied; and instead of golrtjor -to the a.siii^'aflceof thei* fptft, 
which was fol/ghly handled, they attackedtHts detachmejfit posted 
by the Theban^ upon the' heights without ^e line, and tfnt it to ^6 

sword. ;\ , . : ' •':'^" '• • /. '-'■' ^:- 

After these dtffereilt movements, fc'rffitMstliterifation of lossfe^'anfl 
advantages, the troopk on both sidjes stood still and'i'eited uponljfeft 
arms ; and tHe trumpets of the IW(D armies, as ifby cohsei5ft;-^!^ndi 
ed the retreat at the' same time. Eaeh jwcrty pretetidefttb the vie- * 
tory, and erected a* trophy : the Thebans, because tltey Md dfel^ted 
the right wing, and remained masters of the field of 'batftle ; 'th^ 
Athenians, because thej^ had cut the cletji^hment in pieBes." yAh4 
from this point' of hqriotir;'^oth ^ides refbsqd at first, to ^k leave to 
bury their dead, which, with tjie j^ncientsi Sviatf' ico6fessingthfeir.de- 
fc'ttt. The LacedaBnionifcirid;*hoW^i^er; first sent a herald Fo* dtoantl 
that permission; (ifter whi<?H, thd rest had iio. thoughts biit' of jjay- 
ing'the* lasi duties io the slciin on their respective sSfe. I ' '• '' 

Suth wa^theeVem^'thefiinioUsbittWofMantinfea. Xeno^ob, 
in his relation of it, which concludes his history, recommends to the 
reader's atte^^^on the disposition of the Thebftn troops, dnd't^qr- 
der of batUe, whkii ie describes asi a man of trio\vledge and; expe^ 
rience in the jartnif war. • And the CJievalier Folard, who justly 
looks upon 'fipamiiiondas as one of the greatest, geni^rals Greece 
ever produced, in his descn-iption of the same baule, ventures to call. 
it the masterpiece of that gregttckptain.'\,. "■"'] ' ' "' . 

Efpauoondas had been carfied into the ^apipu' The .>urgeona 
after having 'examined the wound; declared that he would expir&¥ 
- T2 



u the l|^4)9f^ OwrSfP/^dnK'BWI^out.ijf it, Thossi^ori^gpvv 
1^ that fKfiQ |Hfff0Qt.thQ fi^p^Pf t ^jsrovr and, affliction,: l(ie^^were 
inconsolable on seeing so great a than about t& die, and tQ di^^^dut 
39we< F^.^o^n^i^y concef;n be;e;q[)npK&ed was abobi hi^ anns, 
»f^d<^. ifU^l^ess ot^B battle. ,, Wben.they shoived Kim his shield, 
Skf^ assured him l;hat thie Thebaic h&d^aii;cA Uie victory ; tiiniing 
towards his friends with a calm and s< r^n^.a^ijir: Do not regard^ 
said h^, this day, as (hfi,^^^ ^ myjif^i ^^V ff/^^i? begmning ^ my 
h^ppifieiSfipnd ihe^ coan^letion rf myghrt^, % l&ipe Tt^Hebeg 'iriuxn- 
pwrUy.provd Smrta hun^ledy and , Gr^^ecd d^tiveredjrom ike yoke 
(^ serviUiute. For ih^,resl^Ido not recfcor^^ that J die wiiMit issue; 
Jjcuctr^ and MaJr^inefL are two illustriQW ^daughlers^ thai vdll not 
foil to keep my nan^ alive*, and to transniif, it to posterity. Having 
Kpoken to this efi'ect, he drew the head of the javelin out of his 
V9und.an^e?;pired. . « . 

It mfiy be tr^y said, that tfe*^ TJjieWn plpwer expired with this 
great man ; w^m Cicero «eema to r^k *a>bov<^/all the illustrious 
men Greece ever produced.* '. Justin is of the same opinion ,f when 
h§ say^i That,a«^^art is no longer iii a cojxditioh iq w;oub^ when 
tm ppmt of it is J)lunted, ^o Thebes^ after hjaving^ Jost its general, 
HTM po longer formidable tOt its enemies, a^dijs po^wef seemed to 
Wve^ost lis ^dg^j, and to be^ aiu^ihilated by'thedeatK of Epaminon- 
ilas, pefore hiipyrttf^t city was not^cTistinguislied by any memorable 
j^c^ion; iiTi^, after hio^Viti sunk mto its oriffihaJ,ob.iourity ;' 60 that it 
gajw j^jglory take birth jind exjite with ym great man. ..^ 

It has bei^n doubted whether he was a more excellent captaiji or 
gpo4«p5Ui.t . ^9.^olJi^.wtV9^,^lpo^x himsejfiby^for his^pountry; 
Ipd carried h^ disinterestedness jbo .such 8|. piicli, tliat at his death 
he d^ nW leave sufficient wealth ito dpfriay the expenses of his fune- 
, rar. ^Trujy jo. pjulospphe^r, and poor by inclination^ Jje despised riches 
withojat.^ffpctin^^a^ rep^tation^jjrpm.that contempt; and if Justin 
may bq belie vedtie coveted ^Ijqjry^fts little as he iid money. It was 
always ag^nst^his >yill that, C(>mman^aiyere^ conferred upon him; 
and he behaved hin^^elf in them in sit^Kja^ manner, as did more 
honoaV to tte digni|:iep, than the dignities Jo him. ,. 

Thov^l^ poor himself, and wit)io»^t any eft^tte, his very poverty 
by dr«,wu^g;Uppn him t^ie, esteem ijnd ijonfidence! of the rich, gave 
kirn the oppo^Junitypr doing ^oodpio others.. ' One of ins friends 
heii^ in greatjjp.eces?ity, gpaminoi^daa s^nt ^'JxiXo a very rich citi- 

*. &^mlji«ndasprincep^ in«o ju^ido, Gwci«. vfcttA QvJW^ U^ 
, t.,?*,™!'*^"" ^'^^i ®' P'Wf^* «»c'e»n prasfregeris, rcliauo fer>6 y|m Vr&j^hdl atistqlefis 
ite tUo, velttt mucrone l^h, ftblato due* Tbelaiioniih, rot quonu#:>ttbUcie 'vit«i hot>ettt» 
wmt : ut DOfl tain iilum aiitisisse, quasi dum illo onidea inuytiae Vklwcntur. Nam neque 
lii»nc anl# d{tccfn p|Ium memorabile belUun gcsscrn, nee posie* virtntllMia, scd cladipbst 
tougnea fuer«: ut tnanifeat'um ail, pairia) glorium ^t natam et'bxiioctam 6lun m TuiMe. 
JmI/ii. l.v{;cJa ' .'. ^ 1., : > , 1...: 

X Pull incertum, vir melior an dux csteU JSum, et imporiiun non aibi aemper so^ patri» 
^faeaivU; et tiecunin aded pareus f^il, ui mimptin funeri d<ifuerit. Giorie qxioquo nou 
«upi«lior, quaiii pocuni*; (jtii^|>6 rocuaanti ottinih iinperia iiigeata aiuiL heocnMae ita 
f«nit, ornamb^ti^ftoB accip#re| oed Auo ifsi id^aitati videretuf. Justin 



1 



rich nioa comipg to hi«^99se, to^ kopw iim^t^i\ve9i(bT 4)vo€Aing bit 

He.hiid'iipbijb»ed.th(^e* e^H)cec>'<As aoft^j^Ue Mntlo^ev^ f roix] tW 

study ^fpQ^te l^raiag and pbilo^phyff whic^ he lmdipa%ie Jus usu^ 
employpijerit aod sole ^?ligi)t fiivm his ea.rli^t,ipfa9py ; bo. ikv^.ii 
was surprisiog, and a questnvi) frequei4]y,^ked, h^vji^ and aCfvhai. 
time, U J waa possible fqr^a^inaTit^ always busy. (Moongst. l^poj^^lo |t- 
tain, orrathec seiz^, tUe i^nowledge of -(hie art;. military. in so gK<3at & 
degrise ofj>erf^ction. f)op4 of leisure, whlch^ devoted ta (he study- 
of obilos^j^y, his darling pussion> he shunned pubiie employ raente^ 
and4Qtri|2ued,pi4y to exqlu(^ himself from them. His moderatioa 
conoealea (lim so well, that he lived obscuce and almost unknowB. 
His m^rit, howqyer^ discovered him. |J[p wa^ t^ken frogn )m soli^ 
tude hy ^brce^to be.p)|f;ed at the head of ^rm^ies; and he aemoa* 
strated that philosophy, thovrgh, genera%^ despised by those % ho 
aspire at the .glory of ^^i;(ns, is wonderfully w^ll ciilculated to fqfi^ 




evdry kind o( ^Mty, the; motives ipi a due cli^aarge of them, '^hat 
we owe to our.couatr.y.^fh^,rig^tu8e of.q,vt^orjjty, wh^reui truqcon- 
Tage consists;. in^,a word^ thc^^q^alities .t^at l^rm.the good^ citiz^B», 
Btatesman/and great captain/ \\,^ \ ,. .. \ , 

Hejpoasesse^ all the[^)rnamentsofthe mind Toe had tJjie ta]eMf>i 
^;>eakmg in| perfections and was well versed in the, most j^pl^^e 
sciences. But a modest reserve threw a veil over all those exc^pent 
qualities,, whiqi still augmented their value, and he knew not^, what 
it was to be ost'eJitatiou^ of them, . Spintharus, in giving; his charap- 
ter, GSiid^ .[That fie ^npvcr had met a m^, who^ knexjo moreyond' spotl^^, 

less,^ , ■ . ..; \ ; • , • ' . 

It may be said thierefore ih praise of Epamlnondas, that he iVsified 
the proverb, whici treated the Boeotians as boorish ^nd stupid. 
This was the notion d^mmonly entertained of them;** ri«d it was' 
imputed to the gross air of the country, as the Athenian dpiicapyof 
tastQ was attributed to the subtlety of the airUj^ey breathed. Ho- 
race §ays, that to judge of Alexander from his tad taste for poetry^ 
one y/ould awear him a true Bceotian: 

BiMtum fai cra«0o juraret aSre natum Ilpirt, i. I. S. . / 

> . la thick Boeotian olrjouM swear bitn bora. 



. ' ■« 



* Ataleot. , '. t 3{*lut do prcccptl wpub. ger. 809. ^ * 

% JVfin nH^rtirtinn stuiAttm, jam i^li^otfophieB do^trina tsmtaj ut mirabifo' Yideielar, unde- 

t^m inaignis mih^iie scitmtii^ homini iqt«r llteras nato.> ilustin. ^ 
II 7'h^ \vorlwofItiat9vXettoplion,fn(J AriatpUe, arbproofpof.iliU ,»,» 
IT Pltit.doautlit.p.'JiK •.^' 'J • 

** later locoruni naturas quantum intersit, vidccnuB— Athents tenuecirlam, ox quo ac»- 

twes otiam puta^tur Allici ; ccanum TbebiB, itaquc pinrueB Thpbani. Cic. de J^to, n 7 



^ihei^i4^fwkokntfiitm)t^oi)Dfo ipMk. « PMl^'iffid.Pkllafc4i, who 

had veryvlittle of the Mi^'iii^btfm,%ttt]'\Vfib'i!L¥<» pf^ thttt'^g^tfitti is 
of all natioiii^, d<y themse^IWfe cdndenM fftef^tuj^idit^Ptheir eduntlry^ 
men. SpaMihbftdas did- honour wfhis couHtty,' n^t ^nl^'^y the 
^reatne^'of hie'militaty'€fxpl<Mts, Irtit by that Bbrt^^f Aierit ^hich 
y^tiks fr6m etevatioh of geM'iis and rtft*fltufly 6f the edences.' ' • 
- I ehall'bonclud^ tWtf portrait and cllarAdt^t with a "iircam^ifciice 
that gfv6* place to nfething* ih all his'othe* leiitceDenci*^; teid'Which 
may^ven be prefeffedto them, aff it' indtiiblifes rf'^bd heak/tttid a 
tendei^ess and sensible dispbfeitldn ,* qniafilids very pare artKyngst the 
great, but infinitely more estimable thafrlitllthpsesipl^stodid'^trilkitesf 
which the generality of m^nklnct commonly 'g-aile at Vs^ith admirtrtlon, 
and fanfey H-ltriodt th^ only objects worthy.fethcf of being: Imitated or 
envied.'^ Tfle Victory at Letictra had drawn^e ejes'ind admiration 
of all the weigh bourin^ states upon E?f«imintynda's, and caused him 
to be looked upott ks the s\ipporter and f(i^<h\eT of Thebes,* aS^the 
triumphant conqueiS)^' of Sparta, as t!he'<f^1!vet-er of an "Grteccr in a 
Word, as th$ greatest tntLn;,ahd thti rhftst 'excellent capttinfj'^kt'ever 



BBid he, arises from, my setise of thai \Dhick thefneidsr of my victory 
VfUl ^ve my Jath^ apd my mother. ^ ' i** ■• • h r 

'Ntrthiijff ffi histoi^y seems to mfe so v^ildbre a^' feiW^h sentimehts, 
which do norioiirto human nature, and frrdCefcd fron^ "« hdart whfofl 
neither false tlory nor false greatness have' corrupted. ' I confess it 
is with'gti^f f see 'these noble ^cntimonts rfeily ^^fpiro afhongst us, 
especJaJly in persons whose binh and rank .M^sbthctn.dbove others, 
wh6, too freqnently, are neither" ^6od ftithfers, jifood feons; ^ood hus- 
bands, nor good friends ; and \vlio would think it derogatory to them 
to exp^^ss for a father aiid Hiothcr the tender .regara, of which we 
havehere'66 firfean'exapfiplefrom a Papn.. ' " . 

Until Epapnindndiis's time, two cities nfed * xerciscd alternately a 
kindoftopiro 'ovel* all Oreece. The jopticte'and moderation of 
Sparta haa at fii'st ajdqbircd it a distinjuish'dd pre-eminence, which 
the pride aiid haa^htines^of its generals, and egpcfcially of Pausa- 
nias, soon made it lose. The Athenians, until tne 't^efbponiii^'sian 
waV, held the firsfc rank; but in a manner scarcely -discernible in 
any .other respect, than in their care to 'acquit themselves worthily, , 
and in giving their inferiors just reason ^o believe themselvcs^their 
equals. Th^y judgc^ ai.that tim3,.anll ^very justly, ti^af t^^e'^^jtriie 
i^ethQd ofcoiqmanding, aajd.'pfcor^tijauin^ their power, wa^ to ^\zi-nce 
their superiority only by^theif'good' ^ftices and the benefits- they < 
conferred. Those 'time^,'''s6 gl6ri6\ii3 Tor Athcrxs/ werp of (Xbout 

-■ ■}{• oi. •*' ■■ .1 •' -rlJ.' '. i^f fin ••• . . I 

Vila *•).•!' *"•'»»» »•• . -f^ • , '»•- 

*■ They were great musicians. ' ' f PJ"** i" Coriol.p.275L 
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^4vid y€lt]lb^«ontiiiuiiie^«iid tJnyrsuiiml & iM|?<fir;t]Htt pro* 
tifi^ee duniig(Uie twenty^aeveii yeaiiB of the Pewpopnesiaii warjii 
lioh i^ake in-alLtii^i sisventy-two, or .'sevepty-tbree ye«|v, wbieb 
(masthenes assigns to the duration of their empire ;'''.|mt fi>r tUt 
ter space of time, the Greeks, dismasted by the haughtiness of 
hens, received no law8}frbm tbat oity withovt reluctance. Hence 
) Lacedsemoniaos became again the arbiters of Greece, and con- 
li'ei^ sdlU^'m tlie titiie Eysknder made hiin^tf master of Athi^, 
til the first waT undertaken by the Athenians, afler their re-esta- 
shm^tBy'O^ffUdiy withdr»w'rthemMirei.andithe rest nf Iho 
eeks fr^t^tyranny «^f S|ia^ whicli was now gtown mor^ in- 
ent than-eV^r.-^'At Iength,iTh0betf disputed tfaeflupTemaov-rdnd 
tb<^ ex»lfed m^t of tf single min, saw itself «i thn bM4,of ^all 
'^e^, ' Beit t^ ^ler'wbk eoniitioB va^<of no bug coniiimaQpe^' 
dthe d(ikth*of Epattiitknidasf, 9k we have already obM^ved^^nfMl 
ftgab i(ft<|itli€[ dbscwHrity ill wMch lietfound it.- ti ^i ; , ,< 
l^ifiostheries nemartw, in:tbe passage above.«it»d,4hat;the pre : 
uneni<% gnuot^d VdIuiitati)y^ther>t<M9parta or Aib^^cwai a ptal^ 
nnehbe'Of'Jboiioart not' of aton^dioiiiland that the iittiftiii of < Greece 
Ks'fo prii^ie^e a kind of eqiilUity.and! indfepmidhence in the. other 
iies. H^ntie, says h6,,wlMB' liie governmg'City«^tteoifAeiditp» 
ishbetoUBQlf what did hot MMig to it, ani aiiiled<bt uny-inimva^' 
)tM« contrdlry to tiie'tiilev^f jmitice, inkst>bli8hiErd-!CustoijM,.all tbft 
i^eks tfeouglit tlieifiB^ves obliged to diave neoonria ta ariD^.aiid 
itfaoat any^rduiid of iitersoiiai disodntcfnlptoi^^vse with ittdour 
^cKiHie^wftheinjaroaLi^.''. ,;i- . /fh ojji ' mi. > 

1 shall add hexv another v^ judiciontrtfiectioa fiMn Polybiut.t 
e lltribates thdiwise eottduet of thfeiAMMniaoa, invthe^tioMBs I 
ve spoken o( tbtteaUlityofcbe^r general w(toivi3i^'iheii iMt 
fe head bf tiiek' iMm; and he m9km usc^. 6f n ooaiMMriMi^. ivhidn 
J)lainb,e«ot ^»)ihapiilly,' the cbciactertol' that ^people. A vesMh 
^(it ««Mtot»r^' 0ay«: lie, i# mBpqsed to great diiiigen^ >«hen ^veinK 
^^m\mM !]^€W%tf>beiaf «^erid' iaicorduig)t<i:liiii opinion, i%»d w'A 
t suffer others to guide him. If then a rudeisMm attiipI^.U, the 
^oh ilav^^eri^nciliK^s and limtosftfaem ; iHey, 9bti9d^tl^- 
|vestothflriMiot*B ddll^andaU the lowers doiAgr-their-idtl^yf th(^ 
'P id saved, and. in adtate'6f security, t .But if,'iw|eii(i(he4empefi 
^sei, and'tb^ weathergrowt Cidin.i^an, the discOrJIiPfi^^.mikrin 
r«»«vivesr i^ tbey<wiH tieaihei&Qo toeger to the nibt, .ind/qome 
^foreoMhauing their voya^ixtwMlflft^lefKii^aolxe to &t.Qp mihfi 
^sbf^f the course ;::if on mh . side t^ey lofeelvtl^yKvi^ilsv a^ 
a them en the. other ; HC ofleR.ihappeo# th^t* after iw^ing. es^ 
^Cho QMQt viote^^t stdran/ thi«|y am;«iiipw«ecke4 ev#%ijyB pq^ 
^Kayl Pdlybiis,ia anatilrel ii«^^:(^( the Attieeia^lf^pi^j^ 
^ w>g estife auffeved itself to be entded kVHtl^ wipe oaijfii^.fj^t^ 
tttides, a^nihwuitoifclei^ d Peii^ea,^ it e«mi>pfir>iAtoi»Hpi,f^iyi(f 
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fffsateit dttiffMs. But :ploipei4i^ Uk^^ed «iid mrndd^M t laft>«H 
BO ktng^ atiy^ tMn^ but its own icoprieei, and b«iliyibecoiiie4oDii 
Ment to teedvised or goTerned, k plunged' itvyf into the ^reatei 
iHisfortuDCfl. -'i m. i oj -f r.- , 

'■>'»• • :• SEOTION ViKi..': a' /'• -;-■ 

•1<^" ' .T . • .••lit') .;. . , ' 

D^fMti^ of g\'wr)M king 0f&$Xua»^ J^toocles his sqq «tMc«9d* buiu Adn^rable cSaw 
' . ' * ' ■ totofthat|)rtn»Br'>* ' " '•• •' " • 

Avti.dtsa f l%e tyrd)]r0aiflt)f//(iie lO,Hl|^Q))0R|^i^c^ and 8oa 
Aot 4.^c. 974. jBfler Ihe fThdbanv M ^Wjo^d Ph>t9m(t^ Thespii 
is bss.beon o^xterved tbefiire, Ststii^dra^icLQg of Saii^i|Ni0iia theisl 
4f iCypiras^iof wlMift much haa Ayeenapi^ ip the ifNTAC^^iiic yabun( 
im^AMUteinated byfoner<oi'h« efonilBiMK 2ii£ia0»^NJiiM>cl^8U9pee(ie 
Hn^.. If e ibid a fine isodelhsfimr hioiittifthd peipon q^i»B father 
and he seemed to consider itc^ faisidutsf to-mke, iiit^0txidy,i» 
ta>U'ead iiinHI&totdpi.t t'Wh^li0.look}posa«i(9i(m^«f t^(|lbiK^e,b 
fbond the pttMklJU'easurf eiibvaly exJ^ttjiflgdi by-jthd gl^t «ipeiis« 
which hill ^faChCff/ had been JobUgediUiriiitur in the^eogi^i^ whi<^ 
hehnA'th nBLiiitaiftr!wc|tli thhniiiiig)a£j^essi3»r -He hiMW th«tlli 
tfenarality of^Mnoe9ji>upon«bhe!ateaaMlii,.<lhink tverjiTOieant^ jM 
tor'^there-esthbliabmeibt^jofftheiratfUaiDrbtat for hiaiiai3tt,he«^Uf 
u^n'difi«#etlt«)iHnBlpleh.''Jn his raign4ih0i»fMHl no ti#KoChaBii^ 
ivm^tMms, aii4i«oftfiB<»tkih(i)f leq^oeesi )v1Bhe>:pMbik<rfi^^ «i| 

debts of the state gradually; not by crushJangthtt people withal 
qeasfrrie fafap^j hnt^byJlMttenefaintf ^vmme cc ucs f y espvoses^vj 
){y wkig « ' wiie jeamiaifthi the aoBiiitiilrfttioB <>C* As levcm^fi* 

riektdmhny 'S^fk'unmu^ringi.htM.t Holbp)ialwid UttsJ^iud^i 
Ttnky, if ir brviMiUyr- night befM)HBilted^iii»/ft4>nm9y#iidtitivH 
was g|l#ridQS(if^ w»tahave9itmifetef»|r»r it<>l^^ 
ddiSaiice'tO^hisiaMiclk .• '- ■ •it'*? .m/ 'jhrn-. »„> ,>r:iik- i^l?' 
-"Hep^Ml htiHtelf a]0Odti'fMliilic6Iar •pmanother^^brfcte^wl 
Ut ther.hiird'W(Ati»y of admmiitiodtinprhiOBs^ta^tt is^miviooa 
aMroilg'itlldM''i*'<nei&n t^mpiQhaice^ ':kfifclM8t<«Bijatte>lMit 
diffie&ttir4ihiii'<age> andli ra^ofilift i«r<wl|iekttveff uuqg.M;^MD«| 
be'UlwKi),ehiii|t wherei«)«leA8»r0|^4iiniBd {#tthvaU her asta '•ad 
ti^lio(is,'1s-^otttittttt)ly9if4n^{i*/«iiiba young* pfinQa» 

Mci^lbg|j»)i^d«4t«8, tOfimaJcira lopgfjre&taRce agaiaatithe 
hftPee a^tf^Mifliiatiofr^of Jl0r<as8dult8.' > rCoodes glofiediD ht^ 

aer Ifo^n any wMiMmlte«nMM^in(iiBiiuriniJfaa reigs^ wd 
^ed'tlAit Itll olher idoHtrtQ|to'Bh««id>he<tr«ia»d^ithi flne ref. 
lVciViF!iMet1r, w<hnfllf4Hl|i JHT'intKrrkigie; lijieixioBl aDoredMiiini 

^ » DifNl.ljj».|>.aoa. .... t iMcrat iBNie«M.p.M t IM-P-6(| 
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nve^oT, whicJi, sbqu^d t,lMu wivN ha gi^l^y. It ,W9;tiq tti]^w tbem 
««i(lic,i;tIii,ost8nji)ah[»;^ Jeiifiaira ^r ■■ ... '■ .. ■ l. 

WhRfJ^veBBid.pf tbAJitstio^i^^inperuuieof NKb^^rlBOf 
TUes puts into that prince's .c>4'4^ qiduth; aodgit ia nql;! prcff^la 
hat he woiJil have made him speak in aucli i. manner, if his con- 
iuct hail not ogreed with M^t^^i^riixf^^aus. It is in a discourse, 
nppused to be addressed by that king to )ua people, wherein be 
Bieric-iS^to iliom?tirfi' i!uH?6 at BuhjeetBTo their pfmces: love, re- 
pcct, obeiiiGOiie, fiili:Ht'y,'anii unbounded .devotion'lo their service ; 
ai to engage tlisin iwore eflbctually to the distharge of those 
uties, hi! foes nrit'rfisij'a^ to give them an aec«*un( of his own con- 
nct knd gei}timpnls. 

In another discotir^e,* which [^fecades-this, laocVWes lays B6ftit« 
ficocles Ml the dutiey of the sovereignty', and makes cxcertCTiCieJ 
fctionstiponthSit subject, of which 1 can repent here only a very 
|[isllpar& He begins by telling him thiti! the virtueof private persons 
iniuch Better supported than his owil, by tlie 'nfediocrft^ of thdr 
ondition, by tKc erAplbyment and car^s ihPepai'aMt; fi'otn it, by tfa9 
BsfbrtuneB to whidh thej are'fr^giienily e?p(«ed,. By their distance 
■om pleasures and luxnty; ind particiilarly by'the liberty which' 
leir friendsf^'and rel'atiotltf haveoFgivbgtliemadvice; v^hereas, the 
enerality of prirites 'htiv^ Vion&'jjf n^Q advantages. He adds, 
btakifi^, who"wbuldraalt# biins'df cajmbWof ^veming well, 
oght id'bvoM an idle ffiid iilaijt/ve.life, shotihl .stet apart' a fined time 
T biisinEE3''and the pOblit'aftairsi should form his council of the 
lost able and cxperiffncea persons in his kingdom, should cndeavoar 
iraike himself as'miith sapcWot'to 6thera by his Vnerit and' wisdom 
iheis b/!iis dt^ily,'acidesjjS;i4IIy to acquire the love of hissub^ 
Kts, ariH for that jiilrposelavti therti 'sincerely, hfl 9 look upon him- 
Sfas theif comirtofi fathef.'' I'Periirf, said he, Zn I/ie rtligion' -ytni 
ve received from your forffatheri, &«( be insured Itmt the nidit 
'Bl-Jiil (tdoral'ian an^'ioJ^^^ikat y^ can tiffer''tn (he DitinilyyU 
"tnflhehiafijiif r^erii^'i/ouri^ gobdihid^J^.' ShiAa, vpon 
'' ocauUnu, ib kis^ a f«*ii/3_flJr tfuth, that d^kingle word'/rom ^im 
ttySeowre (bhfft&ih tiian &i oalh ofo^eri'.- Be, a trarhor,- bi/ 
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pr6kcb\]Rfi^ii8. ' Tins is most wdrthf lif kppkutte; juii^it istdll 
more tdlhd cr^d!it bf^he prince thaA t^ Wtttcr. NIcdelcs, iu 
from beinff offended at these coonsejs, r^iVed' them With jny ; d 
to ,^j(prett ids grMlthide'to rsdeVat^, rnkd^luma preseik of twenti 
tiJdfresiUiktisio'8ay,'20,()00ej«fwii8.* * 
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Axtutmxm l^oeqioft wdtytatw tfg reduetion ofE^rPt^. Tphiontet tbe Athenian is a^ 

fBioted general of the Ath.'nian tTooiw.''The etiterprnd miscarries by the ill conduct a{ 
batnaMuttts the Persian geperil. ' ' 

■ .*" . ■ J ' /'I 

A* Ml 3897. Artiycerxes,t afler having given his people an inter 

Ant. J. c. 377. val of relaxation for several years, had formed tiw 
4Wgn of redi^ing Egyp^, which had shaken off the Persian yoke 
long ili^elfore, and made great preparations for war for that purpose 
Ap^ofisj.who then reigned in Egypt, and had given, Evagoras po^ 
eVful aid against jtl^e rersiang, foreseeing the storm, raised abun* 
dunce of troops of his own subjects, and took into his pay a greal 
Vody qf Greeks a^d other auxiliary rspldiers, of whom Chabrias tJr| 
Athenian had the command.^ He had accepted that, office of biioi 
a^lf, and without the authoi^ity of the republic. 

Phamabazusy having been qhargetl with this. war, sent to Atbem 
to aomplain that Chabrias had <^ngaged hirxiftelf to serve against liii 
master, and threatened the repyl^lib infith the king's reseiitnieDt,ii 
he was not immediately recalled. . He den^anded at the same tiia^ 
Iphicrate^ another Athenian, who was.)pdked upon as one of tbj 
n^Qst excellent captains of his tic^ie, to si^e iiim ,^e command of d 
body of^^Greek troops iii the seryice rfnis raastejr. The Athenian 
whoha^OL great .intpresjb^in thercbntinu^ce.of th^ king's frienl 
sljup, recalled Chu^brias, and otcJered him, uppp pain of jJeath.tl 
repair to Athens by a.;9erjain dayi!/ Tphiprates y^a^^ent to tlje PeJ 
sia^army. . . ,., * .'• ., * c,^. 

Xhe preparation^ cfth^ Persians went on, so slowly, Jhat tw 
'whol^e years elapsed before theyjenje:^ed lippn action.^ Achoris^ 
^in^ ,of ?gypt, died \n tha^t timcy aiw ;'was succeeded by Psammu 
^hi^^Avho.reiga$|d buta x^ar, Nepner^u.^ vf ^ the nexj^, ^^ fou| 
nl^p^tns^fler Nectanebi^, ;v^ho' reigned ,\eh, or tw.e|ye MareJ^^ 
AAM^m* ^/.. ArtflhserxesX.to.draw'so^ne trpoj^ 




sons n||9rtd,^.,^itl;id^^n. an^-^ftlt -tfi^e ^j&s gu^d^to Way t 
UbertytV!rier,jjMi^;.jf^pcUYe l*ws., ^Anj.^^fefece^fecpiv his 
pl»?litior|,^7^Jb. i^ftsp^f ,,expep| thj^ Thc5Jbji%;,jjH^bo jrefuso^to «* 

• Plttt to vU. laoc. p.888. t Dtod. L zr. p. S9BL 3«7. 1 Cor. Nap. in CM 

ilinlpia«. ( BoMkiaChra*^'^' V BMik^ iV. p» 3SS. f IMd.^3S 



tiiie» tbe p2»ee iippoint«d for (be |[eaeriJ reQ^exvou*. fii a leKiovt 
thefie, the army v^as found tor eeoawt c(f 200,000 P^raians* under tirti 
coBHTUUid of PlM^mabaiua* and 20,000 Greekci under IphicratMi^ 
The navf^I fordes were m proportion to thoae of the land ; tAeb: fleet 
consisted of 300 gaUeya, beeides 200 veasela of thirty oars, and a 
prodigaoua number of barJia to transport the necessary proviaioiM for 
the fleot ^nd army. 

The army and fleet began to amve si the same time; and that 
they might 4^ct in concert, they separated froin each other as litUe 
as possibly. The war was to open with the siege ef Peiusium ; but 
80 Diuch time had be«n given the Sjryptians, that Nectanebis had 
r/?ndered the approach to it im^aeticsiMe, both by sei^ and ) ind 
The fleet, therefore}, instead of making a descent, as had been pro* 
jected^ sailed forwards, and entered th^ mouthof the Nile called tbei^ 
^lendestan. The Nile at that Ufae emptied itself into the sea by 
seven different channcJs, of which only two remain at this, day ;"* 
and at each of these mouths there was a fort with a stTOOg sarri* 
SOB to defend the entrance* The Meadesian not being so weU fhr* 
tified as that of Peiusium, where the eo^my was expected to laad* 
the descent was made wit^ no great difficulty* The £)ft was car«. 
hed sword hi hand, aad no i|uarter given to these who were found 
init. . . . ' . 

Aflfer this ngnal action, Iphicrates thoncht it advisable to sail up 
the Nile wivhout loss of tune, and to attack Memphis the capital of 
^^yp^* ^f that opinion had been followed before the Bgypiiane 
had !iad time to reooswr the panic into which so fonnidaiue an ln-» 
vusion, and the blow ahready received, had thrown^th^m, they would 
have found the capttal witliout' any defence, it would inevitiably base 
fallen into their hands, and all Efypt been reconquered. But the 
main body. of the army not b^ingf arrived^ Pharnaihasns believed it! 
necessary to' wait its coming up, snd would undertake nothing, tilb 
be had reassembled aU bis troops; under pretext, that they would 
then be invincible, and .that there would be no obstacle eapable of 
withstanding, them. tv< 

Iphieratee, who knewthat, ine.ffiurh of , war especially, there .are> 
certain favourable and decisive moaiienta which it ie*dbMB0hit6lyi4)i({e« 
per to seize, judged quite differently ; and in despair to see an 
opportunity suffered to escaipe, thit might never be retrieved, he 
earnest! V demanded permi^ion to go at least with the 20,000 men. 
under blk command. PharnSbauis r^^used to comply, with that da- 
mand, out of abject jealousy ; apprehending, that if the enlerpuee 
succccfbd, the whole glorv of the .war would redound to Iphicra^. 
ThisdeHy; 
drew ar 
Memphis^ and witH th^fes^ of tHbir army kept 
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830 HHTTORf Ot* i*£a: 

tJie PtmiuHrlii suck % nMtftii«r, that they'priavabted their Advandnff 
fluthdf into tbe'couMiy. After which came on the infindation c7 
the Nile, which laying irll Bft^on^^ water, th^PemianB were 
ohlig^ tr ^'rtusisi iiilo Phoenicia) after having loat' a considerable 
part of their troops to no purpose. 

. Thus this expedition, which had cost immense suibb, und for 
which the preparation alone had given - so much difficulty for up- 
wards of two years, entirely miscarried, and produced no other 
tfert, than an irrecondlable cnmily hetween the two generals who 
had the command of it. Phamabazus, to excuse himself, accused 
^phicrates of having prevented its success; and Iphicrates, with 
much more reason, laid all the^&ult upon Pbamahazus. But well 
aiiu.3d that that nobleman wpuld be believed at his court in pre- 
ference to him, and remembering what had happened to Conon, he 
determined, in order to avoid the late of that illustrious Athenian, 
to retire eecretly to Athens in a small vessel which he hired. 
Pbamahazus caused him 'to be accused there, of having rendered 
the expedition against Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made 
antfwer, that if* ne could be convicted of that crime, he should be 
punished as he deserved. • But bis innocence was too well kocwn 
at Athene to give him any disquiet upon that account. It does not 
appear that he was ever called in question about it ; and some tine 
uter, the Athenians declared him sole admiral of their fleet. 
• Most of the prnjfiicts of the Persian court generally niscarriec by 
their slowness Iq putting them in execution.* Tbeir generals' 
hands ^ere tied up, and nothing was left to their discretion. They 
had a f^an marked* out for them in their instructions, from which 
Uicy did not dare to depart*- If any accident happened, that had 
not been foreseen and provided for^ they must wait for new orders 
from court, and before they arrived the q^portunity was entirely 
lost, iphicrates, having observed that Phamabazus took his resolu- 
tions with all the presence of mind and penetration that could ho 
d^red in an accomplished 'j^eneral,-!^ and that nevertheless they 
were not* carried into execution, asked 'him one day, how it hap- 
peifed th'>t he was sd quick in his views and so slow m hia'aetions? 
jftss, rephed Phamabizus, beeaute^mtf viemg depmd only ypon my- 
se^, bui their exteuHon fuponmi^ metiUr* 

t . , SECTION X. 

IV Lacedenioniaos send Aralaus *n the aid of Taehnt, ivho had revolted fron thi 
Pemaii*. The.kiAg ufSimrtar^ actioits in Egypt. U)i deaUi. Tfae.grefttMt psci of thi 
-^wiM«HMvollAg«iiiit<Ah4XerxM. • 

„ A^V^r the battle of Mantinea4 both,, parties equally weary of the 
wac, liadf entered into a general peace with all the other states of 
Greece^ upon the king or Persians, p]f^i, by whijch the enjoyment of 

• DhuI I. XT ji 3» tJWd..p357. | ftal. ia AfMiL p tit-^tt 
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its laws and libertiofl was secufed to' each city; awl the Me^lMMans 

were included in it, notwithstanding all Ibe opposition and inttigues 
of the LtMsediemonians to prevent it. Their rage upon this occtston 
separated them f^om the other Greeks* They were the only people 
who resolved to.contiuae the war, from the bope«of recovering the 
whole country cf M:es8enia in a short tisae* ..That resoluttmi, or 
which Agesilaufe was^ the author, occasioned him ffi be justly re*> 
garded as a violent aad obstinate man, insatiable of glory and oomr 
mand, who was nut afraid of involving the republic a^ain in inevitabl0 
misfortunes, from the necessijiy to which the want oi money .exposed 
them of borrowing gfeat sums, and of levying heavy imposts, instead 
of taking advantage of the favourable onportunif y that now c^erad 
to conclude .a peace, "and put an end to ail their evils. ,.. 

A. IL 364L Whilst ipatters were thus passing in Qreece^* Tachosik 

AaL J. c. 303. who had ascended the throne of, Egypt, drew tQ|^»ther 
as many troops as he could to defend himself against the kmg of 
?erBia, who meditated ajiew invasion^ £gynt, notwithstkoding the 
ill success of his past endeavours to red uce that kingdom. 

For this purpose Tachos sent into Greecoj and obtained 4k body 
of troops mm the Lacednrnpniai^, with Agesilaus to ^^omopttpd 
them, whom he promised to make geneialisn^io of his, army. The 
Lacedipmcmians were exasperateO: agaijift Artaxerxes, from his 
having forced them to include the Messenians in the late i>ei^, and 
were rejoiced to have this opportunity of exj^iressiag iheir reseller 
fiient. Ghabria^ the Athenian, went also into the servicoiof Tacho% 
bat of his own head, and without the republic's participation^ ... . 

This commission did A|resi|aus no honouK. . It was thought below 
the dignity of a king of Sparta and a great ci^am, who lad madf 
bis name glorious tnrougihout the worlds and was ^ien more thfA 
eighty ^ears old, to receive the |>ay x>f an ]Egyptia|)y ai>4 to .fs^ve a 
Barbarian wlio had revolted against his ma^f^. , ■ «, . 

As soon as he landed in Egypt, the kmg's principal jgener^a.i^ 
the great offijceis of his house camovtb hiis ship, to receive lua^mc^ 
thar court to him. The rest of tlie ^^ptiana were as splicitqus^ tci 
iee him» from the ^reat expectation t^hich the .name and reii9;W9 of 
Agesikus had excited inihem, atid come in multitudes to the s/^ron 
for that I purpose. But when, instead of a great ai^ <cnagnSoiMi( 
prince, according 't^ the idea which his exj^its.bad led.thea^ to 
entertain of )^im, tliey saw nothing splendid or tniye^tic either, ii^Jua 
person or equipage, and saw onljf ^ old ma,n of a mean aspect an4 
small stature« Without an^ striking appearance, and dressejd m f^ 
sorry robe d a very coarse stuC they were seized, witji ,an, in^ 
moderate disposition to laugh» and applied the ftble of the mo^ntaia 
iakbouciohim^ , ^ / * ■ ' - • 4 

Whenhemet king Tfu;hos» and had joined his troc^ m ith those 
^^f^f^ w^ ^^^m^k »l^"^ at finding that Jm w^ m% 
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*a|ipoteCedi'geiieril oTthe'WfaoIe army, m Ifte etpt^efi^, but otAy dl 
the fbteiga treop«; thac OHabriM wm nmcte' g^deral of tite sed 
loroM, ami Uiat Taehos retained the coi»niant!-in-<ibi)^ to hifliBefl 
Tlfis was tt<yt the only, mortifioatioii he had to' experience. j 

Tachoa came to a rasolutionito BDareh into Phcenicia, thinking n 
more adviiable to biake that ooutitTy the eeat of umt, than to a wall 
the enemy hi * £^pi Agenlana^ who "knew better, represeified KJ 
iiim in Tarn, thlir hk affiiirs Were not euffioil^iitly-eiitabHshed to sdniAl 
his reoioviilg' out of hurMK^miBions; that be woald do much better to 
Vemain in tl^ra, and coMent himself with acting by his generals bA 
Ithc enemy^ country i 'Tachos defifneed this wise coonsel, and ex^ 
j»re80ed no less dibre^rd fyr him'on aH other V)teasions. Agesilao^ 
was so much incensed at such conduct, that he joiiied the Egyptians, 
who bad taken anas Bga«ist him dtiriag his absence, and had placed 
Nectanebus his ooosirt upon the throne.* Agesitaus, abandonin^i 
the kinv, to whose aiti he had been dent, and Joiifing the rebel who 
had dMhrNied hit^, d'leged 'ih justifibation of himself, that he was 
sent to the asaktanc^ ofthe Egyptiaite; and that they having taken 
ttp arifis against Tftchois, he was not at libertjr to serve against theor 
WitfMt new orders ftio.m -Sparta." He despatched cfxj)resse8 thither; 
and the iMtrtiCtI6ni^^^he received were, to act as he sfaonid jndjfe 
most adyantfi^ieons for lils couikry. He itptnediately declared S>f 
Kect^Mebos. ^PacHbs, obliged to qtttt figypt, retired to Sidoit» from 
wftence be li^eM td ^ court of Persia. Arta)ce^j^ not only fbr- 
gVNf him his fknlf, but even gav^ hhn the oorpmand of hb taroops 
against' the rebels. 

Agesiiaus Covered Wo tSfhYifhraT a conduct with the Tail of the pabUo 
HfHit^r* fthit, isay^ Phitatch, let thiit delusive Wlftd be Removed; flie 
iMost |uist and only true name which C)in be given tire action, is that 
HtpmUif amftteasonc It is true that the Lacedfetpohians, making 
the glorious and the good consist principally lO the setvice of their 
Mimry, #fe|<ih they idolized, knew no other^jnstSce than what 
tettQM'io the aftgtnesitation'clf the gratid^f of '^ijarta, and the 
^xtehSkii of its domintons. I am surprised so iodicious an author 
ay Xenopnon'shotfKl'endeavour to palliate ^ conunct of this kltid, by 
mtjfk^ 6nly, that Age^silrfti^ attached himseflf to that of'thi^ two kings 
who' seemed the bbt ^ccted to Greece. 

' M thb.same thne,a thitd pVincy, ofthe c^V of Jtfcndes, set tip for 
MttiMlf, t» dispute the crowrt with NectaitCbos. ' This new com- 
petl^Ar h«id an htm^ of »OCi,0Od men tol snpport Ws pret^h^ons. 
Agesilatf^ gave His idvice to attack tlidm before (!?ey were exer- 
ciied and discipKbed. Had that b'ounsci fifeen folk wed, it wouW 
hAve been easy td ftavOdcfbatod * bo*^y df pedple naiscd in haste, 
and wi^ut any experience in yfft. But N|^ctanebaa ima^^ftied^ttuit 
Agmaus^lf gave'bbn thi« ^dVxce to t^eti'ay hrih'WtitrrwardW, ak he 
UMA doiib ¥aehos. U^ih^refofe gave ftl*' dn^my thtre tOtfigteipHoa 
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with ffood waHfl and of terry grreat adeiit* A^psilaus was oUigiBd 
to foUow him thilbers wheie tb^ Mendsnnapnnee beiilsffed tkem.* 
Nectaoebiif would tlien have attaeked Ule enemy, before nis workv 
(which were begun in order to turround the cityj were advancedy' 
and preened A^eeilaus to that porppee; but be refused' to compiyat 
iirat, which extremely au£mepted the suspicions Gonceived of him. 
At ]engtb> when he saw Sie work in a suficient forwardness, and 
that ti^e-remaiped oQly as much ground between the two ends of 
the line as the troops within the city might occupy, drawn up in 
battle^ he tpld Nectanebus that it was time to attack the enemy, 
that their own lines would prevent their surrounding him, and that 
the interval between them was /exactly the space he wanted, for 
ranging his troops in such a n^anner as that they might all tfct 
together effectively. The attack was executed according to Agesi 
laus's plan; the besiegers were beaXen, and from thenceforth Agesi • 
luis conducted all the operations of the war with so much success, 
that tlie prince their enemy was always overcome, and at kst taken*, 
prisoner* 

A. M. 3643. The following winter, afler having firmly^ established * 

AvLj.cmi^ Nectanebus, he embarked- to return to-^Laeedemon, 
and was driven by oontrary winds upon tb^ coast of Africa, into a> 
place called the port pf Menelaus^ where he fell sick and died, at 
the age of fourscore and four .years. ' He had reigned forty-one of 
them at Sparta; and of those forty^inae he h«^d passed thirty with- 
the reputation of the greatest and most powerful <^aH the Greeia,' 
and fauad been look^ed unoii as the leader and kig^ of almost all 
Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. His lattef years did not entiieiy * 
support the reputafion he had acquired; and Xeoopfaon, in hui 
endogium of this prince, wherein *he gives him the preference to*all 
other captains, has been found to exaggerate his virtues, and ex- 
tenuate his faults too much. , < 

The body of Aofesilaus was carried to Sparta. Those who were 
aboat him n^t havine honey, urith- which it was the Spartan custom • 
to cdver the bodies &ey wished to embalm, made use of wax in its > 
stead. His son Archidamus. succored to the throne* wjpi^h con- 
tinued in his house down to Agia, who was the ^th king of the line 
of A(f pilaus. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greatest part of the 
provinces in subjection to Persia revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occasion of this 
defection. That prince, of himself, was good, eouitable, and benevc^ 
lent. He loved' his people and was beloved by them. He had 
abundance of mildness and sweetness of temper in hjus character; 
but that easiness degenerated into sloth and luxury, and particularly 
in the latter years of his life, in which i^e discovered a 'dislike for 
all business and application, from whence the good qualities which 
oe otbef wise possessed, as w^U as his beneficent intentions, became 
U 2 
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ihnoiliigj his /favour and the kiftnnitioi of his great a^ opptcoBed 
the people^ tieatcd them with intoleaee and cnieky, k>aded them 
with taxes, and did eretytkixig m their power to render the Pernao 
yoke imopportable. 

The difloonteBt became general, and broke out, after long suiier- 
ing% .ahnoBt at- the same time ^n all >ffldes. Asia Minor, Syria, 
Phcenicia, and many other provinces, declared themselves openly, 
and took op arms. The principai leaders of the •eonspi^ey were, 
Ariobarzanes satrap of Phrygia, Mausotus king of Carta, Orontes 
governor of Mysia, and Autophradates ^vernor of Lydia. I>atoines, 
of whom mention has been made berore, and who commanded in 
€appadocia, was also enga^d in it. By this means, half the mve- 
imes of the crown were on a sudden diverted into di^rent channels, 
and the remahider would not have been sufficient for the expenses 
of a war against the revolters, had they acted in concert. But thev 
union was of no long continuance ; and those ^vfio bad been the first 
and mostjcealous in shaking off the yoke, were also tSie fbremost in 
resuming it, and in betraying the interests of the others, to fiuike 
their peace with the king. 

The provinces of Asia Minor« on' withdrawing from their obedi- 
ence, had entered into a^con^Mstacy fbr their mutual defences and 
had chosen Orontes, governor of Mysia, ^r their genend. They 
had 'also resolved td add 20^0 fbreign* troops t6 those of the coun- 
try, and had chat^e<> tlie same Orontes with the care of raisinv 
tMn. But when he had ffot the money for that eet^ice into his 
hands, with the addition of a year'S>pay, h^ kept it ibr himael($ and 
deiiveQred to the ^ing the )|>ersons w1k> ha^< htv>tAght it fcim 'the re- 
volted prormcea* '■ •.,,., 
• ' Rebmithras, another of the clii^f^ of Asia Minor, being sezit into 
Effypt* to draw sueoours fVom tliat jvingdofn, committed a treachery 
of a like nature. Haying brought from tF*at countVy SW ta)enti» 
and fifty idiipsof war; he assembled the principal revolters at Leu- 
cas; a oit^ of A^ia Minor,' anderpufttenc^ of gtvingthem an account 
oC his negotiation, seized them ali, delivered them to the king to 
make his peace, and kept the money he had received in £gypFfbr 
the confederacy. Thus this formidable revolt, wliich had Drought 
the Persian empire to the very brink of ruin, dissolved of itseli^or to 
speafe m6re properly, was sospended ^ som^ time. 

SECTION XI: 

Tr9uble9 at tba court or Artuxer^ui cuaccraiug liU tu«ccsfior. J)eat^ uf ibaft prince. 

The end of Aitaxerxes's Vciffn abounded With eabh}s.f The 
whole cotirt were divided into •factions in favour of one or other of 
his sons, who pretended to the i^uccessibn. He? had 1 50 by his con- 

* Diodorus says ho wns aent to TacUos, hut.it i« nmco likoW that it wqi to 
t Fkrt. in Artax. p TBdl— I0S7. Diod. i. tv. i*. 400. • JtiMbi. I. x. c. 1« S. 



<ifiiMiie«ji»4io 1i%re bi tMlttbef'SSd, tnd XhHB iff MMfhmMvdtb 
Atoam ; DsMus, AriMpeflt,-aiid-OcliM. Ta put a ttop to theM ii> 
tiig'tt^/he de^dlaredBarRW^theeldeit, hkiiticeeeflor; aiid to roimwv 
dll cftu&e 6f tfkputitig iliat.priiice'4 right ttler his deaths he pennitted 
him to asdiime from thenccfbrth the'^titla of king', and- to rrekr the 
ro^ tiarft.1^ But th^ yooiig ptitito^ waa for havings something more 
real. Besides Wthi^, the refusal of Artaxerxee to give, fain oiie> of 
his concubines, whom lie had demanded, bad extremely incensed 
him, and be formed a coqi^acy against his father's life, wherein 
he engaged fifty of his brothers. 

It v-as Tirihazus, of whom mention has been made several times 
in the precedmg volume, who contributed the most to his taking so 
unnBtnral a resolution, from a like sobj^ct of discontent against the 
kitrg; who having promised to give him first one of his daughters 
in marriage, and then another, broke his word both tknes, and mar- 
ried thennt hiftsiself. Such abominable incest was permitted at that 
time in Persia, the religion of the nation not prohibiting it. 

The number of tlte conspirators was already very great, and tlie 
day fixed for the execution, when a eunuch, weU informed of the 
whole plot, discbvered it to the king. Upon that initefHatioD, Ar- 
taxerxes thought it would be highly imprudent to despise so ffreat 
a dieinger, by neglecting a strict' inquiry into it; but that it would be 
much more so, to give credit to it without certain and unquesticui* 
abie proof. He assured himself of it wi^ his own eyes. The con- 
spirators were suffered to enter the hang's apaKment, and then 
8^i;^ed. Darius and all his accom^^es were punished as they de« 
served. » • 

After the tltAth of Barlua, the cabfiils began again. Three of his 
brothefe were competitora; Ariaspes, Ochus, and Arsames. The 
twQ fonni^r pretended to the throne in right of birth, ^iog the sons 
of the queen. The third liad the king's favour, who tenderly loved 
him, thoU|*h'diiry the son of a concubine. Ochus, prompted by bis 
restle^ ambition j studied perpetually to rid himself of both his 
rivals. As he was equally cunning and cruel, l>e employed his craft 
andartifiice against A^iaspes, and his ccueky against Arsames. 
Knowing the former to be extremely simple and credulous, he made 
the eunuchs of the palace, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
threaten Mm so ttirribly in the naUie of the king his father, that, 
expecting every moment to be treated as Darius bad been, ho. 
poisoned himseK to avoid it. After this, there remained only Arsa- 
rtes to give him umbrage, because his father and all the world con- 
sidered that prince as most worthy of the throne, from his ability 
and other excellent ^ualitite. Him he caused to be assassinated by 
Harnates, son of Tiribazus. - 

This loss, which followed close upon the other, and the exceed 

* This tiara 'vrafl ft turban, or kind or hca4«dr«S8, with the itlamo of featiiori ttaodin^ 
m^igbt Qpen it. .'lite seven toaDsaiJora had also plufnea of rouihert, but \Meao tXvay war« 
ttuaBU fuvl before All otlieis wom Uiem aslant, and bchiod* 
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iig; widndMig with wbick both treiw Mt«n40clf |^e (ie qU kn^ 
a fhef that proved mortal : jam is it fliirj^risiagt th^j»^ his ajg^e h^e 
■bould not hare strength enough Xo supfx^rt so great an afiU^ioa. 
A. II. se43L It bverpoiveredhi{ii, and brought hioi to ihe grave^ after 
Am. J.p.36L a reign of forty "three, ye^jrs, whiuh<imight have been 
called. happy, if it had not been iotenrupted by raai^y revplts. , That 
of his suQC^ssor will he no less disturbed withthenw 

> *» • • 

SECTION XIL . 

OauMi of tht freqwDt iMvnectioiu nd revvhi ivtlM Fenian wnpire* 

I have taken care in relating the seditions that happened in the 
Persian empire, to observe from time to time the abuses which oc- 
casioned them. But as these revolts were more frequent than ever 
in the latter years, and will be more so, especially in the succeeding 
reign, I thought it would be proper to unite here, under one point 
of view, the different causes of these iosurrectipnsi which foretell 
the ai^roaching decline of the Persian empire. 

I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the kings of Per- 
sia abandoned themselves more and more to tbe charms pf volup- 
tuousness and luxury, and the delights of an indolent and inactive 
li% Shut up generally in their palaces, amongi^t women a^d a 
crowd of flatterers, they contented themselves with enjoying, in sofl 
effeminate ease and idleness, the pleasure of univei^al command, 
and made their, grandeur consist in the splendid glare of riches and 
an expensive magnificence. 

II. They were, besides,^ princes of no great talents for tbe con- 
duct of affairs, of small capacity in the art of governing, and void of 
taste for glory. Not having a sufficient extent of mind to Quimate 
all the parts of so vast an empire, nor sufficient strength to support 
the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the <^res of public 
business, the fatigues of commanding armies, and the dangers wliich 
attend the execution of great enterprises; confiningtheir ambition 
to bearing alone the lofly title of the Great King, and the King of 
kinffs. 

III. The great offices of the crown, the government of the pro 
vinces, the command of armies, were generally bestowed upon peo- 
ple without either the claim of service or merit. It was the mfluence 
of the favourites, the secret intrigues of the court, the solicitations 
of the women of the palace, which determined the choice of the per- 
sons who were to fill the most important posts of the empire, and 
appropriated the rewards -due to the officers who had done the state 
real service, to their own creatures. 

IV. These courtier^, frequently, through a base atd mean jea- 
lousy of the merit that gave thiem umbrage and rep-oached thei-^ 
flmall abilities, removed their rivals from public empoyments, and 
rendered their talents useless to the state. Sometimts they would 
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cv«t enit U»ir fideHly to "be mlipectcdity fylte MonDtHof*,* 
bfliigibtai t0 tfial as crhnmii asilnuit the «t»te.t<fliDd Ibree Um 
Jddgr^ rnuBt ftkhibl i^nrMte, in ontar to defend lbetiwehr«» agMfl 
their ealomlatoiv, to peei their aafety in* revoHiilg 'tiiid in iunmg 
tbo»e antns agamat their prmeey which they' had ao dUo vade tii* 
uinph ibr hb g^ory'iind the service of the emiiire. 

V. The ntinieteM, to hold the f eoerala in dependnoe, rwtreiied 
them under atieh limited ordera u obliged them to lei ahp the^ep* 
portunitiea of conquering, end preTented them, by waiting for new 
orders^ from pushtpg their tdvanlagea. They aiao oflenmade them 
responsible f^ their bad aubceaa, after having let theni<weiit evefy 
thin^ neceeaary to conduee to it. 

Vi. The kings of Peraia bad extremely degenerated fifim tba 
frugality of €ynM end the ancient Pmiaaa^ who contented them# 
aelvee with crteaea and> Mdida for* their food« and water fer their 
drink*. ' The Whole nobility had> been inftcted with the ieantajgm 
of this ezi^lo.^ In retaining the aiogle aaeal- of /their anceatora; 
thejr made it hat dinrinff the: greatea^' pert of the day» and prolon^d 
it tar into the night by drinking to ezceaa; and tar from heug 
ashamed of di«nlcemieB8, they mMe it thti)r gleiyt-ee we^hdve seen 
in the youn^ Cynia. . .♦ 

VII'. The extreme remotenete of the piomeee, which extended 
ftorik the Ca»pktii'WMl 'fiiixine to the^«d Sea and. Ethiopia, txd 
irom therivora'Gking^ and Indua totte JRgeiun eea, wito a< great 
obfetecle to the fidelity and afiheckn of the people; who never ha< 
the satirihction to enjoy the preaeaee «f ^their maetera { who knew 
then enlf by the weight ^ thefir texataoha, and hpr:the pride and 
avarice of wit aatrape o# governote} and-who^ ift' txanapbitiog 
thenfe€^8 to the court; to mhke ^hr demands and. dom^aiate 
therej'06bB iklt hope to'find acoeM'lo the pnneea^ w4k) beheved it 
£oiitnbi|ted to the majesty of theff persons to make thomeelvefi im 
jacceesible and invisible. ' ' ^ v, 

yill« The multitude of t'he provinces in aubj^ecf ion to Fers«& diQ 
not compose audform emjpird, nor the regular hodjf^aiAate whose 
members were United hf this cooimott ti^ of filter^, matoers^ 
language, and religion, anil animatdl with the lame Mt^irit^gOvem* 
ment; under the jruidaiSfce of tfa^ saiho Hiwa. It Was rather a con* 
fused; didoutte^, fiunultuons, atid' even Ibreed assemblage of different 
mttio^Sf, mrmerry fVee and independent; of whohi sdme, who werd 
torh Trom. their native countries and the seonlchres' of their f^iieft* 
thers, sa^ them^lves with gticf trausportcfd into Unknown revoke, 
of amongst enemies; wher^ tbey pei^evered in retaining their own 
hwi< aho o«iSfxnad;1idd a'fbrm of gote^men(*peeulhirto4hcindeIv^, 
These different nations, who not only lived without any cpmnM'tle 
or relation between them, but with a diversity of manners and wor^ 
ship, and often with antipathy of characters and inclinationa, desiredi 

* Phanatkasiw, ThibaxM. - t DatatMt, 4ko. . 



nothinflf to ftr4eiitly astfa^ir Kberty and re-eflt$b(U*hme&^ mtbeirown 
etantnefl. AU tllote pjfcopie Uierefore were unotnoemed for the 
pnMmntian of anf emfiire whieh wm t^ m>le obstacle to their bo 
warm and ratt dBttres, and could .noti Ibel any af^tm for a go^ 
Temmefiit that treated, them alwa3re m afaraogen ai|d sotiQeeted 
nations, and never gave them any share in its authority or privilegeB* 

IX. The extent of the empbey and its remoteness, from the court, 
made it necessary to gire the viceroys of the frimtier provioees 
a very groat authority in every bfanch of govermnent; to raise 
and pay armies; to impose tri^Mitesj to adjudge the quarrels of 
cities, provinces, ahd. vaesAl kings ^ and to make treaties with the 
neighbouring states. A power so exteasi ve and almost independent, 
in which they contimiecl many years, without being changed, and 
withoat colleagues or council to delibezate upea the aSairs of their 
provinces , accustomed them to< the pteaaur^ of commanding abso- 
lutely, and of roi j^ning. In coBsequenee of which, it was with great 
repugnance thdy submitted to be removed from their governmeDts, 
and often endeavoured to suppoit themselve^itf • them by force of 
arms. 

X. The govempra of provinces* the generals of armies, and all 
the other officers and* ministers, gfloried in imitaiingtinthdir equir 
pagss, tables, tiimiture, and dress,' the po^ap andiSpiendopr of the 
tourt in which they had been -educated* To support- so destvuctive 
a. pride, and to supf^y expanses so mueh above the fo^^tu^esof 
{irivate persons, Abey wese reduced, to oppress, the suityects under 
tbmr jurlsdietion with exorbitant taxep, flagrant extipr|i()ps^ and 
the shameAil traffic of a public venality, toat set those offices 
to sale for money, which ought to have been gnu^te^ only to 
merit. AH that vanity lavtahed, ot luxury exhausted, was made 
Ifoed bydaiaaii arts»and the violent rapacious^ess of a4 jmsatiable 
avarice. • , ' . '.j 

These ^ross irregularities, and abundance of otheni, which, re^ 
snained vntboMt remedy, and which w^ve daily augmented bj impu- 
nity, tried the i^eople's patience, and occasioned a general diseon^ 
tent amongst them, the usual for^runnf^r of the ruin of states. Their 
ju^t coQmlajntf , ioB^ time despised, werj^. followed by an open rer 
hellion of several nations^ who. endeavoured to do themselves that 
justice by force, which was refused^Jl^ their rejDii9^str9^ce& Iiisuch 
a conduct, they failed in the submissipf) and iiaelity wliich subjects 
owe to th^ir sovereigns ; but Paganism did not carry its .lights so 
ftj, and was not capable of sp sublime ,a perfection, which* was re- 
served fat a religion that teaclies, that np .nretext, no' injustice, no 
vexation, can ever autjbpr^ the rebellion of fi people against tbeii 
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iSECTION I. 

OelMM^kMebdi the thrbne orniMta. His cnokiM. Bevobk of Mvenl mtioiM. 

The raore the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was honoured and 
revered throughout the whole empire, the more Ochus believed he 
had reason to fear for himself; convinced, that in succeeding to 
him, he should not find the same favourable dispositions in the peo- 
ple and nobility, by whom he had made himself abhorred for the 
murder of his two brothers. To prevent that aversion from occa- 
sioning his exclusion,"' he prevailed upon the eunuchs, ttnd others 
about the king's person, to conceal his death from the public. He 
bofi^au by taking upon himself the administration of anairs, giving 
orders and seahng decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as'ff he had 
been still alive ; and by one of those decrees he caused himself to 
be proclaimed king throughout the whole emnire, still by the order 
of Artaxerxes. After having governed in this manner almost ten 
moDtha, believing himself sufficiently established, he at length de- 
clarecT, tl^e /death of his father, and ascended the throne, takmg 
A. M. 3644. upon himself the name of Artaxerxes. Authors,' how- 
Ant j. p. 360. ever, .most frequently give him that of Ochus, by 
which name I shall generally call' bun in the seqjuel of this histonr. 

Ochus was the most cruel and^ wicked of all the ptinces of his 
race, as bis actions soon eviijoed. In a very short time the palace 
and the whole empire w^re filled with his murders. , To remove 
from the revQlted provinces all pretext of setting some other of the 
roy«0 family upon the throue,-f and to rid himself at once of alt 

tmMe tbtt th* ptinces aad pnnceflBes of the blood might .oecaii«n 

.'• J .J. .. • ••? { 

* Folyain. Btrataf . viL f Jnrtin. L x. e. 3 
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him, he put them all to denth.^ without recntrd to sex, nge or proxi 
Diity of blood. He caused his own sister Ocha, whose daugi^r be 
had married, to be burie^idiwr And iwvi^^«hut up one of hisuneles, 
with 100 of his sons and gnuidiBons,'!' i4 a fourt of the palace, he or- 
dered them all to be shot to death with arrows, only because those 
princes were much esteemed by the Persians for their probity and 
valour. That uncle is probably the father of Sisyg^ambis, the mo- 
ther of Darius Cedomannus : f^r Quintus Curtiusf telk us that 
Ochus had caused fourscore of her brothers, with their father, to be 
massacred in one day. He treated with the same barbarity, through- 
out the whole empire, all those who gB.ve htm any umbrage, sparing^ 
none of the nobility whom he suspected of harbouring the least 
discontent whatsoever. 

A. M. 364a The cruelties exercised by Ochus did not deliver 

Antj.cSM.' hhn^ from inquietode.J Art^iwaua, |*ovevftoP •of «iie 

of the' Asiatic provinces, engaged t3hwc3*^tire Athenian; who c&m- 

m^inded a fleet and a body of troops in those parts, to assist him, 

and with his aid defeated aiyt arm^ of 70,000 men sent by the kmg 

to reduce him. Artabazus, in reward of so great a service, made 

Chares a prer^ent of money to defray the whole expenses of his 

armament. The king of rersia resented exceedingly this conduct 

of the- Athenians towards htm. They were at that lame eii»p)oyed 

in the war of tl;iie allies. The king's menace to join their enemies 

with a numerous, army obitged th6m to recall Chares. 

A M.3§5i. Attabazus, bemg abandoned by them, had recourse 

Ant. j.^ ^33. to the Thebans, of whom he obtained^OOO men that 

he took into his pay, with Pammenes to command them. This 

reinforcement put him into a condition to acquire two sigrnal 

victori^es over the king's troops. Those two actions did the Theban 

troops and their commander greaf honour. Thebes must have 

been extremely incensed agatinst the king of Persia, to send so 

powerful A succour to his enemies, at a time when that republic 

was engagf»d in a war with the Phocfieans. It was, perhaps, an 

eJEfect oT their policy, to render themselves more formidable, and 

to enhance the price of their alliance. It is certain that soon after 

they made their, peace with the king,} who paid them 300 talents 

that is to say, SOO.pOO crowns. ^ Artabazns, destitute of all support 

was pY^^rcome at last, and obliged to take refuge with PhiKp iv 

Hacedoi). > 

Ochus being delivered at lenfi^th from so dangerorts an enemv, 
turned all (lis. fhoughts towai*rf^ ^gyvU that had revolted long 
before. About ^Ke same time sevei^l ' considerable event6 hapt 
j^ened Jin Greece, which have little' or no connexion with the afiuirs 
()(; I^ersia. . I shall insert theni here, J^fter which 1 shall retvim to 
t^^ reigh, of Qcfius, not to^ |nterrup)t the series of his histoly. 

$PUid.Livi.p.438. . r-^-^rp^ 
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War of the AUies a^tiiiit the AtbenlaM. 

A.H.ffi4S. Some fiw yetaw aftcx the revolt of Asm Minas, of* 

Aat. J. c. 398. which I have b6en speakhig, in the third' year .of Hm 
I05th Olympiad, Chioa, Cos, Rhodes, and Byaantiuiii, took up 
itms against Athens, upon which till then they had beflo depend- 
«nt. To reduce them, the Athenians employed bi/th great iocces 
and great captains; Chabnas, Iphicratesj and Timotheusr Thef 
were the last of the Athenian generals,^ who did honour to theif 
country ; no one tSter them diatinguisbiaig himself by his laefttior 
reputation. . 

Qhabbias had already acquired a great name,t when, having 
been sent to the aid of the Thebans, against the Spartans, and see* 
tig himself abandoned in the battle by the allies, who had taken flight,, 
)>e sustained alone the charge of the eriemy ; his soldiera, by his oder» 
baring, closed their files with one knee upon the ground, covered with. 
their bucklers{ and presenting their pikes in.fmit, in suchfrmnnncar: 
that tliey <;ould not be broken ; and Agesilaus, though victorious, wa4< 
obliged to retire* Tite Athenians erected a statue te ChabffilMi in* 
ih attitude in wluch he had fought. 

Iphicrates was- of a very mean extraction, his fatbei^ .having: 
been a shoemaker. But in a free r.ity like Athens, merit was th^ 
dole nobility. Thispenon may be truly said to have been the son 
of his actions. Havingsiffnaiizetl himaelt in a navai combat, wherein 
he was only a private soTdier, be was soon sftor employed with dis* 
tinction, and honoured with a command. In a prosecution ci^rried 
30 agrainst him -before the judges, his aocusdr, who was one of the 
descendants of Harmodiue, and plumed himself extremely upon hin 
doceslor's name, having reproached him with the baseness, of' hif 
birth ; Fe», replied he, UunobUUtf <^myfamUy b^ru in me; ihai tf 
yotirg entU in ymt. He married the daughter of Cotys, king oi 
Thrace. 

}He is ranked j with the greatea*. men of Greece, espHBcially in 
what regards \he knowled^ of war and military discipline. He- 
made several useful alterations in the soldiers' ar- .our. .before bis 
time the bucklers were very long and hearvy, and for that, voason 
were too great a burden, and extpemel|i cumbersome. He had 
them made i^orter and lighter, so that, without exposing th^ body;^ 
they added to its force and agility. On the. contrary, he TeDgthened 
the pikes and swords, to make them capable of reaching the ^nemy 

*Hae exiWnnafiiit teUtM imperatorani A*h<>nienBiiiin, Iphicratis, Chalnri*. Timotbd : 
nftfw i«o«t Uloram ubitum quiMittam dux In MIA urlw full digiUM nMunorUk. On*. JVty. c» 

t Cur. N«f>. in ^«h. o. i. i OiotU I. x«. p. .KM). Cor. Ne|i. In. Iphie. e. 1 . 

i IptenUM At<wi#iM, mm mm MMmwrtMJiiw wfum gfMiuruiu, *\t^ diaei)ilina mWma 
Mtbiliutuii est Fuit eiiiin tHJiadiu^ Ui IHNI itftuni aiiaaiauw cuiii iininia Co^isararailiK, 
Nd ne d« mijorilNU Dtttu iiutiloin 'lUiMUttin aiiUi|MinMr«itur. Q^. JV*e|K. . 
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at a greater distanoe. H^ abo chang^ the cuirasaeB, aod inatetd 
of iron and brass, of which tiiey were made before, he caused them 
to be made of linen. It ip not easy to conceive how such armour 
couM defend the soldiers, or be any security against wounds: but 
ike Alien, being soaked in vinegar, mingled with sak, was prepared 
jtt such a manner that it grew hardi and became impenetrable U 
the sword as*well as fire. The use of it was common amocgst se- 
Teral nations. 

' No troops weDe ever better exercided or disciplined than thoso 
of Ijphicrates. He kept tiiem always u^ action, and in. times of peace 
and tranquillity made them perform all the necessary evolutions, 
either for attacking the enemy, or defending themselves ; for laying 
ambuscades, or avoiding them ; for keeping their rank^ even in the 
pursuit of the enemy, without abandoning .themselves to an ardoiir 
which often becomes pernicious ; or to rally wit)) success, aOer hav- 
ing begun to break and give way. So that when a battle was to 
be fought, on the first sign^ <lU was in motion, with adrnirable 
promptitude and order. The officers and soldiers drew then^nelves 
Up, of th%iT own accord, in order of battle, and cen in the hrit of 
action performed their parts as the roost able general would have 
direetea them : a merit very rare, as I have beep informed, bui very 
estimable; as it contributes more than can be imagined to the f^^in" 
iag of a battle, and implies a very uncommon superiority of gc^us 
in the general. 

^TiMOTHcus was the son of Conon, so much celebrated for his 
gteat actions and the important servioes he had rendered his co m- 
try. He did not degenerate &om his father's reputailon,^ eitl^r 
with regard to his merit m tne field, or his ability in the governnkMit 
of the 'stater but he added to.those excellences the glory which re- 
suits from the talents of tne mind, having distinguished himself par- 
ticularly by the gfft of eloquence and a taste for the sciences. 

No captam at first ever experienced less than himself the incon- 
stancy of the fortune of war.f He had only to undertake an 
enterprise, to accomplish it. Success perpetually attended his 
views tod desires; Such uncon»mon prosperity did not fail^ to excite 
jealousy." Those who envied bin, ^B I have already observed, 
. caused faim to bt. nainted asleep, with Fortune by his side taking 
cities for liini in net6. Titdotheua retorted coolly, ff I take piacet 
in my tieep^ what akall I do token I am avmke? He took the thing 
Afterwards more seriously; and, angry with thoee who preteuiled to 
lessen the glory of his aoti«»ns, declared in public, that he did not 
owe his'suicccfss to F^rtune^ but to himsell; That goddess, says 
Plutarchf offended at his pride and arrogance, abandoned him al^ 

* Hie k iMira aeo0|Mam gloruua maltu anxit rirtatifaot. Fait eaim diawrtttB, im|iifBr, 
;^borkiraii, rei militarto piTitiMt iM>Qiie 'minds eiviuifw lefenda. On*. Jihp»t. i. 

!|^iwnUieiM Coi MtMni fliiui, cam KeiH \ ^ude nan uiliirior JwmI tfoaai mIm, fd •ai 
4«etrifi» m 'mgii\%\ glortam adiedU Oe. rfe OOU, \. 1. a. lia 

I nat.8ylL|t.4M. 
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terwtrdd ^nttrely, nad he was nevw raceefisful nfterwardi.^ Suoh 
were the chiefk employed in the war pf the allies* 

The war and the campaign opened with the sei^e of Chios. 
Chares commanded the land, and Chahrias the sea forces** All the 
allies exerted themselves in sending aid to that island. Chabrias^ 
havin^ir forced the mouth of the harbour, entered it, notwithstanding 
all the endeavours of the enemy. The other galleys were afraid 
to follow, and abandoned him. He was immediately surrounded on 
all sidob) And his vessel exceedingly damaged by the assaults of the 
enemy. . He might have saved mmself by swimming to the Athe- 
nian fleet, as his soldiers did; but from a mistake^ principle of glor^^ 
he thoufrLi it inconsistent with the duty of a general to abandon his 
vessel in s\jcb'a manner, and preferred a death, glorious in his opi- 
nion, to a bhamefal flight. 

The flnt attempt having miscarried, both sides apjplied them- 
selves vigorously to making new preparations. The Athenians 
fitted out a fleet of sixty galleys, aii£ appointed Chares to command 
it, and armed sixty more under Ipntcrates and Timotheus. The 
fleet of the allies consisted «f 100 sail. After having ravaged se- 
veral islands beloogiqg to the Athenians, where they made a great 
booty, they undertook the -siege of Samps. The Athenians on their 
eide, having united all their forces, besieged Byzantivm. T*he allies 
made all possible ha^te to its relief. The two fleets being in view 
4)f each other, were preparing to fight, when suddenly a violent 
storm arose : notwitlistanding which. Chares resolved to advance 
against the enemy. The, two other captains, who had more pru- 
dence i^id experience tbaahe, thought it improper to hazard a bat- 
tle in such a conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their.not followimr 
his advice, called the soldiers to witness, that it was not his fauu 
they did not defeat the euen^* He was natunilly vain, ostentatioupi 
^d selffCOBceited ; one who exaggerated his own services, depre- 
ciated those of others, and arrogated to himself the whole glory of 
«ucces8. He wrote to Athens against hb two colleagues,' aqq ac* 
^vtBeC them of cowardice and treason. Upon his cdmplaini,^ the 
peopIe,f capricious, warm, suspicious, and naturally jealovs %.f s^ch 
^ were distinguished by their extraordiary merit or authori^., re- 
<^alled those two eenerals, and brought them to a t;ial. 

The ikction of Ghai^,, which wa» very pg^erful at Athens, 
havii^ declaied against Timotheus, he was sentenced to; pay a flnq 
of 100 taloits;! a worthy reward fl>r the noble disinteresteoiiessae 
had shown upon another occasion, jok brinffing home to his countrjp 
1200 talents arising' from the booty taken trtaa the enemy ,f without 
reserving any part for himself! He could bear no longer the sight 
of an ungrateful cUy, and) being too poor to pay so great a fine, re- 

* Diem. 1' xv'u p. 418. Cor. Nep. in Chab. e. ir. . . 

t Popului ft6er,'«upieu, moliilk, •Avenahm, iotidat etiam po^ttM, dtmmt^t&mcU. 

1 On$ hoa^mA IhopMUd eroww, ft Tweiro hundred tlioiuM4 erowoi 



tired to Chalcis. After his dfeittfi, fht p^o^rfe, t«uc)iftd Wkh' n^tenU 
uice« laitijgated the ^tie to ten talentd, which they made ais sob 
Conoo pav, to rehaild a certain part of the walls. Thua, by. an 
event sufficiently odd, those ;rery walls, whieh his grandfather bad 
rebuilt with the sjmils of the enemy, f^re grandson, to the sharae of 
•Athens, repaired m part at his ofrn expense. 

Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himBelf before the 
judges.* It waa^upon this occasion that Aristophon, aAdther Athe* 
M*dn captain, accused hiim of having betrayea and sold the fleet 
under his command. Iphicrates, wil^ the confidence which anj 
estaMished tepmation inspires, asked Mm, Wtmld you havA ttmmii-' 
Ud a treason ofUut nature? Jfo, replied AristophM, /am a man 
if too inuch kofumrfor 9uch ttn aciifm! How! replied Iphicrates, 
eould Iphicrates do what Jlristophon would not do? 

He did not employ the force cf argomente abae in lus defiance, 
he called in also the assistance of aitns.f Instructed by his col- 
league's iH success, he saw plainly that it was tnore neceesary to 
ihtiwidiiito than convince his judges. He posted ronad tlie place 
Where they a^embled k nnmher of ^omig persons armed with 
poniards, which they took care to show from time to time. They I 
Could not resist so fbl^cible imtl tritnnptrtciit «i kind of etoquenee, and 
dismissed hlth vtrith an ac<]mttai. When he was afterwards re* 
proached wit^ so Solent aproceedii^; I sk&aWka^eheinaJwUim'' 
dMdy said he, if, Kainng made war jtuccektfkaiy for the AtheAianty 1 
had negleded dding sofor wyseff* , 

Chares, by the recatf of his two cdUeagties, was IMwke feberal of 
fhe whole army, and was in ati^ndition of very mutih advaneipg^ the 
Athenian affiurs in the H^espont, if he had kn«wn how tolreasl; the 
magnifideitt oifevs of Articbaasus. 7hftt viceroy^ who iiad revolted 
In Asia Minor ag^id^ IJie king of P^rstft his master, besl^gied by an 
arnijr nf 70,00p men^ and jn«t upon the point of being' romedfroiD 
the inequality of his forces, corrupted Clares. That gcneril, who 
hadlto thotuifhts but of enriching himself, fdarched dlirectly to the 
asBierumce ofArtabazud,^effecttnilly relieved him, andpeeeiTed a re^- 
Ward suitiible to the service. The action of GhaMs was treated as 
a Capital crime: He had not only abandoned the service ef the 
republic for a ibreb^n warVbut had merpeover Offended the king of 
Persia, who threaded by hfk amhassadors t<^eqOip 300 faailoliraips. 
in. la von r o? the islandeTs who wefci tlHIted in eoitfettetfacy • against 

^Lthens. The credil of ^Chares saved him again up^ this an it 
ad done se veral times "bt^fbre tfh similar o^easionsi The Alhebians^ 
huimidated by the king's menaces, apnHefd thems^ves seiibualy to 
prevent their eftects by a ^ctWrtdpea^e. - 

Prior to these menaeee,Isocrates hadeaVnestlr reeom«iendedthia 
measure to them in a fine discounse, which is stul extant ,| wherein 
be.>fiii!es them exeeUont q^vi^e. He reproaches .them vrith "great 

* Ariit niMt. 1. ii. c. 33. t ^oly^n. QtriUaf. 1. Ui t ^ fsCe, MM ^ocUfo 
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isbeKy, as does Demostheqes in almost all his on[{tions» for abandanin^ 

"^ themselves blindly to the insinuations of the orators who flatter their 
passions, whilst they treated those with contempt who give them 
the most salutary counsels. He apices himself partirularlj^ to con 
rect in them their violent passion for the augmentation of their power 
and dominion over the people of Greece, which had been the sourceof 
all their misfortunes. He recalls to their remembrance those happy 
days, so glorious for Athens, ni which their ancestors, out of a noble 
and generous disinterestedness, sacrificed every thing for the support 
of the common liberty and the preservation of Greecf », and compares 
them with those sad times, wherein the ambition of Sparta»and after- 
wards that of Athens, had plunged both states successively into the 
greatest misfortunes. He represents to them, that the real and 
lasting greatness of a state does not consist in aa(pnienting its do- 
minions, or extending its conquests to the utmost, which cannot be 
effected without violence and injustice ; but in he wise government 
of the D^ople, in rendering thom happy, in prutecting their allies, 
Hi being beloved and esteemed by their neighbours, and feared by 
their enemies. A tlate^ says he, cannot fail of becoming the arbtier 
of all its neighbours, token it know how to unite in all its meamret ' 
Uoo great qualiliei, jiutice and power, whith mutuaiiy ^sujtport each 
other y and ought to be inseparable. For as power, nt^ regutated by 
the motives of reason and justice, hat recourse to the most violent m«- 
thod^ to crush and subvert whatever opposes it; so justiee, when tm- 
ormed and vtitfioiU power, is exposed to injury, and is incapable tf 
defending^ itself, or py^tecting otheri. The conclusion drawn by 
Isocrates from this reasoning is, that Athens, if it would be happy, 
and in tranquillity, ought to confine her dominion within just bounds, 
not to aiSTect the empire of the sea for the sake of lording it over an- 
other states; but to conclude a peace, whereby every city and 
people should be left to the full enjoyment of their liberty ; and de- 
clare herself the irreconcilable enemy of those who should pre- 
sume to disturb that peace, or contravene such measures. 
A.M. 364». The peace was concluded accordingly under such 

AnL J. c. 358. conditions ; and it was stipulated, that Rhodes, Byzan- 
tium, Chios, and Cos, should enjov entire liberty. The war of the 
Allies ended in this manner, after having continued three years. 

SECTION m. 

Demosthenes encouragei the Athenians, alarmed by the preparations made by ArUzerxei 
for war. He harangues them in favour of the Megalopolitans, and afterwretle of tha 
Rhodiana. Death of Mausolos. Extraordinary grief of Artimitia his wUh. 

This peace did not entirely remove the apprehension of the 
Athp.nians with regard to the king of Persia. The great prepara- 
tions be was making gave them umbrage ; and they were afraid so 
formidable an armament was intendea against Greece, and that 
X 2 
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JBfT^ wte 011I7 a idtuatble pretext with wUeh li» Id^ 
'MUdengn. « 

iA.lf.3M. Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. The 

Aat. h c. ass. orators iacreased the fears of the people hy their dis- 
ooorses, and exhorted them to have immediate recourse to arms, to 
prerent the king of Persia by a previoas declaration of war, i^nd to 
^ake a league with all the states of Greece against the common 
'enemy* Demosthenes made bis first appearance in public at this 
time, and mounted the tribunal to give his opinion. He was twenty- 
•eight years of age. (I shall speak more extensively of him shortly.) 
Upon the present occasion, more wise than those precipitate ora- 
tors, and having undoubtedly in view the procuring to the republic 
the aid of the Persians against Philip, be dared not indeed op- 
pose in a direct manner the proposals that bad been made, lest he 
should render himself suspected ; but admitting as a principle from 
the first, that it was necessary to consider the king of Persia as the 
eternal enemy Greece, he represented that it was not consistent 
with prudence, in ana&irof such^great consequence, to precipitate 
any thinff ; that it was very improper, by a resolution taken upon 
li^ht and uncertain reports, and by a premature declaration of war, 
JO furnish so powerful a prince with a just reason to turn his arms 
against Greece ; that all which was necessary at present, was to fit 
out a fleet of 300 sail (and he enjtered into a copious detail of the 
means by which tius was to be efiected,*) and td hold the tro<^ 
in readiness^ to enable them to make an effectual and vigorous de- 
fence in ease of being attacked i that by so doing, all the people 
of Greeccj, without larther invitation, would be sufficiently warned 
by the common danger to join tbem , and that the report alone of 
duch an armament would be enough to induce the king of Persia to 
change his measures, admitting that he should have formed any dc- 
ngns against Greece. 

For the rest, he was not of opinion that it was necessary to le\y 
any immediate tax upon the estates of private persons, in order to 
provide for the expense of this war, which would not amount to a 
great sum, nor sufiicc for the occasion. U is heller^ said he, to rely 
upon the zeal and generoniv of the cUizeng, Our city may be said 
to te €Uone almost as rich eu all the other cities of Greece together. (He 
had before observed, that the estimate of the lands of Attica amount- 
ed to 6000 talents, about 850,000/. sterling.) When we shall see tho 
danger to be real and imminent, every body will be ready to contribute 
cheerfully to the expenses of the war; as none can be so void of reason, 
as to prefer the hazard of losing their whole estate wUh their liberty ^ 
to sacrificing a small part of it in order to preserve themselves and 
thMr country, ' 

And we ought not to fear, as some people would insinuate, that the 
'gttatriehes of the king of Persia enable him to raise a great body 

* I *wprve Uiii schome for the leventh section, as it is rather cnrions, and very }iroper to 
^ipllJn In what maaoer Ibe Atheaians fitted nut, and maintaiaed their neeli. 
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&fmtxiWifieii ibhieh witt render hU amtif/ormideibte. Our Ornke^ 
vfhm they are to Tnarck agakut Egypt ^ or OrorUesand the other bar: 
harian$y terve toilHngly under the Pernane; but none <^them, I dart 
affirm, not a tingle man of them, will ever resolve lo bear arma 
a^airut Greece* 

This discourse had its full effect. The refined and delicate address 
of the orator, in advising the imposition of a tax to be deferred, and 
artfully giving reason to suppose at the same time that it would fall 
only upon the rich, whose Real he commended, was well calculated 
to render abortive an affair which had no other foundation than in 
the overheated imaginations of some orators, who were perhaps in- 
terested in the war they advirsed. 

A. M. 3651. Two years after,* an enterprise of the LacedsBmo- 
Ant. J. Cr 353. nians against Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, ^ave De- 
mosthenes another opportunity of signalizing his zeal and displaying 
his eloquence. That city, which had been lately established by the 
Arcadians, who had settled a numey)U8 colony there tVom different 
cities, and which might serve as a fortress and bulwark against 
Sparta, gave the Lacedemonians great uneasiness, and alarmed 
them extremely. They resolved, therefore, to attack and make 
themselves masters of it. The Megalopolitans, who probably had 
renounced their alliance with Thebes, had recourse to Athens, and 
implored its protection. The other states concerned sent also their 
deputies thither, and the affair was debated before the people. 

Demosthenes first assigns,! as the basis of his discourse, this prin- 
ciple ; that it was of the utmost importance to prevent either Sparta 
or Thebes from growing too powerful, and from being in a condi- 
tion to give law to the rest of Greece.^ For this purpose it was 
requisite to balance their power, and maintain alwaysun cxacf ot^ui- 
librium between them. Now it is evident, that if we abandon I\le- 
g^lopolis to the Lacedtemojiians, they will soon make themselves 
masters of Messene also, two strong neighbouring cities, which are 
a check upon Sparta,' and keep it within due bounds. The alliance 
we shall make with the Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is 
therefore the most certain means to preserve so necessary a balance 
between Sparta and Thebes; because whatever happens, neither 
the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, whilst the Arcadians 
are our allies. Whose forces, in conjunction with ours, will always 
be -superior to those of either of the two other states. 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demosthenes w^as the alli- 
ance actually subsisting between Athens and Sparta. For, in fine, 
said the orators who opposed Demosthenes, what idea will tlie world- 
aave of Athens, if we change thus with the times? or is it cou" 
sistent with justice to pay no regard to the faith of treaties ? Jf c 
(night, i-eplied Demosthenes, whose very words I shall repeat in this 
place, ice ottght indeed always lo have justice in view, and lo make it 

« 
* DioO. L zy J). 401. t Dcmoct Oral. pro. Ilcea!o{i. 
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Ike rvle of our conduct ,•* btd, at the tUba^ tme^ our tonformUy io U 
should be connected with the public good and the interest of the stcUe 
It has been a perpetual maxim, with tts to assist the oppressed. He 
cites the Lacedemonians themselves, the Thebans, and Euboeans, as 
examples. JVe have never varied from this principle. The reproach 
of changin^^ therefore^ ought not to/all upon us,, but upon those whose 
ir^ustice and usurpation oblige us to declare against tketn. 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them valk, it is 
always reason and the strictest justice that detefroine them : but to 
see them act, makes it evident diat interest and ambition are the 
sole rule and guide of their conduct. This language is an effect 
and remnant of that regard for justice which nature has implanted 
in the minds of all men, and which they cannot entirely shalce oif. 
There are few who venture to declare against that internal princi- 
ple in their expressions, or to contradict it openly. But there are 
also few, who observe it with fidelity and constancy in their actions. 
Greece never was known to have more treaties of alliance than at 
the time we are now speaking of, nor were/they ever less regarded. 
This contempt of the religion of oaths in states is a proof of their 
decline, and often denotes and occasions their approaching ruin. 

The Athenians,! moved by the eloquent discourse of Demosthe- 
nes, sent 30U0 foot and 300 horse to the aid of the Mcgalopolitans, 
under the command of Pammenes.^ Megalopolis was reinstated in 
its former condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired into their 
own countnes, were obliged to return. 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of the allies, did not 
procure for all of them the tranquillity they had reason to expect 
from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared 
free by that treaty, only changed their master. Mausolus, king of 
Caria, who had assisted them in throwing off the Athenian yokf>, 
imposed his own upon them. Having publicly declared himself for 
the rich and powerful, he enslaved the people, and made them suffer 
A. M. 3«5C. exceedingly. He died the second year after the treaty 
Aflt. J. c. 354. of peace, having reigned twenty-four years. Artemisia 
his wife succeeded him;} and as she was supported with all the in- 
fluence of the king of Persia, she retained her power in the isles 
lately subjected. 

In Speakmg here of Artemisia, it is proper to observe, that she 
must not be confounded with another Artemisia, who lived above 
130 years before, in the time'of Xerxes, and who distinguished her- 
self so much by her resolution and prudence m the naval battle of 
Salamis. Several celebrated writers have fallen into this error 
through inadvertency. 
This princess immortalized herself by the honours which she paid 

iifii* itcti ^t//>(<j»lgO'rTat t^rat Tdvret, f Diod. I. xv. p. 402. 

t 1*1119 u not the Pttmmonctf of Thebefl, of whom meotioo has been made before. 
Diod. I. xvi. p. 433. 
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to tile mentor^ of M«ttaoli»' her httsband.* She CBftwed a nmgnift- 
cent mnnumentto btr erected for him in Halicamassus, which wat 
cafied the Jitmaotaevm^ and for its beauty was esteemed one of the 
soven wonders of the world, and lias caused the name of J^auaolttwn 
to be ^iven to all great and magnificent structures of the same kind. 

8be endeavoured also to eternize the name of Mausolus by other 
monomentStf which she believed more durable than those ef brass 
or marble, btit which are often no better proof against the injuries 
ofttme;--^f mean the productions of the mind. She caused excel* 
lent panegyrics to be made in honour of her husband, and proposed 
a prize of great va!ue for th^ person whose performance should be 
the best. Amongst many others, the celebrated Isocratcs, and 
Tbeopompos his tPiseipie, were competitors foi- it. 

Theopompus carried it from them ail, and had the weakness and 
vanity to boast in public of having gained tht prize against his mas- 
ter ; preferring, as is too common, the reputation of fine parts tp 
that of a good lieart. He had represented Mausolus in his history 
as a prince most sordidly avaricious, who thonght all means of 
amassing treasure legitimate. He painted him, without doubt, in 
very diTOrent colours in his panegyric, or else he would hever hav6 
pleased the print^ess. 

That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb for Mausolus, from 
that I have been speaking of.{ Havinff gathered hisusbes, an j caused 
the bones to be beaten in a mortar, she mingled some of the powder 
every day in her drink, till she had drunk it all off; desiring by thtft 
means to make her own body the sepnlcfare of her husband. She 
survived him only two years, and her grief did Bot end but vnth 
her life. ' . . 

Instead of the tears in which most waiters plunge Artemisia during 
her widowhood, there are some who say she tnade very considerable 
conquests. It appears by one of Bemosthcnes'a oratiohs,5 that she 
vras not considereld at A theirs as a ibrlom relict, who neglected the 
affairs of her kmgdom. But we have something more decisive upon 
this head. Yitrn vius tells us,H that after the death of Mausolus, the 
Rhodians, indignant that a woman should reign in Caria, undertook 
to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpose with their f!eet, 
and entered the great port of Halicarnassus. The queen being in- 
formed of their depdgn, had given th/e inhabitants orders to appear 
»ipon the walls, and trhen the enemy should arrive, to expresa 
0^ shoutis and clappinfif of hands their readiness to surrender the 
city to them. The Kuodians quitted their ships, and went in all 
haste to the place, leaving their fleet without anV to guard it. ^ III 
the mean time, Artemisia came out with her gallevs from the Httle 
port,. through a small cainJ which she had. caused to bid cut on p&sf 
pose, entered the great port, seized the enebiy'^ fl^et, whichv w4i» 

• rWn. I. xxxri c 5. f AvA. Gel. I. x. o. 18. Tlut. ia Itoerst. p. 838. 

t Cie. TiMC. QaaigU.k^i. iv??^ V«|. Muf. J. iv. cH, i DcmMt. de LUmt- 

tal BJkmI. p. 143^ fl Vitruv. de ArchiucL I. U. c. 8. 
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jacapaUe of making' my rwisUace. and baviogipui h(v soldiefS'tad 
^banners on board ofiLBhe set sail. The Rhodiaps, having no means 
of escaping, wer^ all put to the sword. The queen in the maan- 
tinie advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants s&w their 
vessels approach, adorned with wreaths of laurel, they raised grreat 
ahoiits, and received, with extraordinary marks of joy, their victo- 
rious and triumphant fleet. It was so in fact, but in another sense 
than they imagined. Artemisia, having, met with no resistance, 
took possession of the city, and put the principal inhabitants to death. 
She caused a trophy of her victory to \ie erected in it, and set up 
two statues of brass ; one of which represented the^^ity of Rhodes^ 
and the other Artemisia branding it with a hot iron. Vitrut^ios 
adds, that Che Rhodians dared never demolish that trophy, their re- 
ligion forbidding it; but they surrounded it with a building wkich 
entirely prevented it from being seen. 

All this, as Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does not indicate a 
forlorn and inconsolable widow, that passed her whole time in grief 
and lamentation ; which makes it reasonable to suspect, that all the 
marvellous reports of the sorrow of Artemisia, may have no other 
foundation than being advanced at a venture by some writer, and 
afterwards copied by all the rest. <^ 

I dhould b^ better pleased^for the honour of Artemisia, if it had 
been said, as there is nothing, incredible in it, that by a fortitude and 

f' reatnebs of mind, of which her sex afford^ many examples, she 
new how to unite the severe ajffiiiction of the widow with the active 
courage of the queen, and made the affairs of her government serve 
her instead of consolation. *^egotia pro tolcUwt accipien*. 
A.M 3653. The Rhodians being treated by Artemisia in the 
-A**- Jc. 351/ jnanner we have related,t and unable to support any 
longer so severe and shameful a servitude, had recourse to the Athe- 
nianp, and implored their protection. Though they had rendered 
themselves entirely unworthy of it by, their revolt, Demosthenes not 
withstanding took upon him to speak to the people in their befaalU 
He began with setting forth tlieir crime, in its full light; he aggra- 
vated their iiyustice and perfidy : he seemed to enter into the peo- 
ple's just sentiments of resentment and indignation^andit might have 
been tlibught He was going to declare in the strongest terms againet 
the Rhodians : but all this was only an artifice of the orator, to in- 
sinuate himself into his auditors' good opinio^, and to excite in them 
quite contrary sentiments of mijdnes9 and compassion for a people^ 
who acknowledged their fault, who confessed their unworthiness* 
and who nevertheless were come to implore the republic's protec- 
tion. He sets before, them the grand maxims, which in all a^es bad 
constituted the gtory of Athens; of the furgiving of injuries, the 
pardoning of rebels, and the taking upon them the deface of the 
unfortunate. To the motives of glory, he annexes those of interest * 
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in showa^ the unporttiice of deelaring for a city t&at favoured the 
^eojocrttic ^rm of ^vernin^nt, and of not abandoning an island ao 
pof^orful aathatofRliodesA Tbiaiathesubataneeof I^mofithenea^a 
dbconrae, eatHted, For (he liberty of the Rhodians, 

The death of ArteniiBia,* which happened theaame year, It la very 
likely, le-eatablished the Rhodians in their liberty. She was suc- 
ceeded by her brother Idriceua, who eapouaed his own sister Ada, aa 
MaufloluB had Artemisia. It was the custom in Cariafor the kings 
to niarry their sisters in this man'ier, and for the widowa to succeed 
their husbands in the throne in preference to the brothers, and even 
tl^e cfaOdren of the defunct. 

SECTION IV, 

S ttc c— fi ll expedLtkm of Ocliat af ait«t Fhcenicia and Cyprus, and aAwwaida ■faiiut ' 

Egypt. ^ 

A. M. ansa. Ochus meditated in earnest the reduction of Eg^pt to 
Ant J.C.3S1. its allegiance, which had long pretended to maintain 
itself in independence. Whilst he' was making great preparations 
for this important expedition, he received advice of the revolt of 
Phcenicia. That people^f oppressed by the Persian governors, re • 
solved to throw on eo heavy a yoke, and made a league with Nee- <^ 
taoebus king of Egypt, tlgainst whom Persia was marching its armies * 
As there was no other passage for that invasion but through Phoe* 
nicia, this revolt was very reasonable for Nectanebus, who there- 
fore sent Mentor the Rhodian to support the rebels, with 4000 
Grecian troops. ' He intended by that means to make Phoenicia his 
barrier, and to stop the Persians there. The Phoenicians took the 
field with that reinforcement, beat the governors of Syria and Cili- 
cia that hadheen sent against them, and drove the Persians entirely 
out of Phoenicia. 

' The Cypriols,t who were not better treated than the Phoenicians, 
seeing tfie good success- which had attended this revolt, followed 
their example,and joined in their league with Egypt. Ochns sent 
orders to Idriieus, king of Caria, to make war against them ; who 
immediately fitted out a fleet, and sent 8000 Greeks along with it, 
under the coromuid of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who is 
believed to be the son of Nicocles. It is probable. that he had been 
expelled by his uncie Protagoras, and that he had embraced with 
pleasure this opp<irtunity of reascendingt he throne. His knowledge 
of the country, and the party he still hstd there, mi^ht make thj king 
of Persia choose him very judiciously to comma ndin this expedition. 
They made a descent in the island, where their army increased to 
double its number by the remforcements which came from ifyria 
and Cilicia. The hopes <3ff enriching themselves by the spoils of 
flis istaind^ that was very rich, drew thither abnnd .nee of troops 

m 
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•nd Ihcyfiifinei the fiegie of StIamteUy MA Midland. TJielaiaiid 
of C3rpra8 had nt that time nine cities, ao coosiderakle aa to have 
each of them a petty fchig. But all tboee kinga weep, bowosiei, 
BubjectB of Persia. Thev iiad mion this occaaion lanilel together to 
throw off that yoke« and to render themselves independent.. 

Ochtis, having observed tha^ the Egyptian wane had alwi^s been 

tinsuceessftil from the ill oonduotofthe generals sent thither, resolved 

to take the command in person. But before he set out, he signified 

'his desire to the states of Greece, that they would put an end to 

their divisions, and cease to make war upon one another. 

It is a just matter of surprise that the court of Persia should instst 
so earnestly and so oflcn, that the people of Greece should live in 
tranquillity with each other,and obsnerve inviolably the articles of the 
treaty of Antalcida^. the principal end of which was the establish- 
ment of a lasting union amongst them. It had fonnerly employed 
a quite different policy. 

Ever since the miscarriage of the enterprise agaiist Greece under 
Xerxes, judging gold and Silver a more proper means for subjecting 
it than that of the sword, the Persians did not attack it with open 
force, biit hy the method of secret intrigues. They conveyed con- 
siderable sums into it privately, to corrupt those who had most 
influence and authority in the great cities^ and were perpetuaily 
watching occasions to arm them against each othef,ana to deprive 
them of the leisure and means of invading themselves. They were 
particularly careftil to declare sometimes for one, sometimes for 
another, in order to support a kind of balance amongst them, which 
put it out of the power of any of those republics to aggrandize itself 
too much, and by that means to become formidable to Persia. 

That nation employed a quite different conduct at this time, m 
prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and commanding them 
to observe a universal peaces upon pain of incurring their displeasure 
and arms, against such as should disobey. Persia, without douh% 
did not take that resolution at a venture, and had its reasons for 
behavmg in such a manner towards Greece. 

Its design might be to soflen their spirit by degrees, by disarming 
th^r bands; to blunt the ed^ of that valoar which spurred them on 
perpetually by noble emulation ; to extinguish in th^m their passion! 
tor glory and victory; to render languid, By long inaction apd forced 
ease, the activity natural to them; and« in fine, to bring them into 
the number of tliose nations, whom a 4|ttiet and effeminate life 
enervates, and who lose io sloth and peace that martial ardour which 
combats and even dangers are apt to inspire. 

The king of Persia who then reigned, had a pecsonal interest, aa 
well as his predecessor, in imposing these teraia \xjp^ the Greeks* 
^ypt had long thrown off tlie yoke, «ad -given the empire just cauw 
Of inqnietudiv C^kshus had resolved t<^ao in person to reduce the 
rebels. He had the expedition extremely at heart, and neglected 
DoMlinff (hat eould promote its avocesa* ^ The fainoMs rcitreat of tbt 
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lOjOOO, without enumemtini^ many other acttons of a like nature, 
bad left a great idea in Persia of the Grecian va.*our. That prince 
relied more upon a small body of Greeks in his pay, than upon the 
wholearmy of the Persians, numei^us as it was; and he well knew» 
that the intoFtioe divisions of Greece would render the cities incapa- 
ble of supplying the number of soldiers he had occasion for. 

In fine, as a good politician, ho could uot enter upon ap^ion in 
Egypt, till he had pacified all behind him, Ionia especially, and the 
neighbouring provinces. Now, the most certain means to hold 
them in obedience, was to deprive, them of all hope of aid from the 
Greeks, to whom they had always recourse in times of revolt, and^ 
without whom they were in no condition to form any great enter- 
prises.* 

When Ochus had taken all his measures, and made the necessary 
preparations, he repaired to the frontiers of Phcenicia, vAere he 
fonnd an army of 300,000 foot and 30,000 horse,* and put himself at 
the head of it. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The 
.approach of so great an army staggered him, and he sent secretly 
to Ochus to make him offers not only of surrendering Sidon to hun . 
but to serve him in Egypt, where he was well acquainted with the 
country, and might be very useful to him. Ochus agreed entirely 
to the proposal, upon which he engaged Tcnnes king of Sidon in 
the same treason, and they in concert surrendered the phice to 
Ochus. 

The Sidoniaub ^ad set fire to their ships upon the approach of 
the king's troops, m order to lay the people under the necessity of 
making a good defence, by removing a](^ther hope of security* 
When they saw themselves betrayed, thaVne enemy were masters 
of the city, and that there was no possibiuQ" of escaping either by 
sea or land, in despair they shut themselves up in their liouses, and 
set them on fire. Forty thousand men, without reckoning women 
&Dd children, perished in thi? manner. The fate of Tenncs their 
kiD^ was no better. Ochus, seeing himself master of Sidon, and 
havmg no farther occasion for him, caused him to be put to death ; 
a just reward of his treason, and an evident proof that Ochus did 
Dot yield to hint in perfidy. At the time this misfortime happened, 
Sidon was immensely rich. The fire having melted the gold and 
sOver, Ochus sold the cinders for a considerable sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city spread so great terror over the rest 
of Phoenicia, that it submitted, ani obtained conditions reasonable ' 
enough from the king. Ochus made no great difiiculty in comply- 
ing with their demands, because he was unwilling to lose the time 
there which he had so much occasion for in the execution of hie 
iroiects against Egypt. . 

Before he begaa his march to enter that country, he was joined 
ly a body of 10,000 Greeks. From tlie beginnmg of this cxpccfi* 
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tion he had den\anded troops from Greece. The Atheniam and 
Lacodasmoniam bad excused themselves from furaishirig him at that 
time; as it was impossible for them to do it, bowev^ desiroos they 
might be, as they isaid, to maintain a good correspondence with the 
liinff. The Thebans sent him 1000 men under the command of 
Lacjiarcs ; the Argives 3000 Sunder Nicostratus. The rest came 
from the cities of Asia. All these troops joined him immediately 
after the taking of Sidon. 

The Jews must have had some share in this war of the Phoeni- 
cians against Persia.* For Sidon was no sooner taken, than Ochus 
entered J uu«ea, and besieged the city of Jericho, which he took. 
Besides which, it appears that he carried a great number of Jewish 
captives into Egypt, and sent many others into Hyrcania, where he 
settled them along the coast of tbfe Caspian sea. 

Ochus also put an end to ihe war with Cyprus at the same time.f 
That of B^ypt so entirely .engrossed his attention, that in order to 
have nothing to divert him uom it, he was satisfied to come to an 
accommodation with the nine, kings of Cyprus, who submitted to. 
him upon certain conditions, and were a|I continued in their little 
Mates. Evagoras demanded to be reinstated in the kingdom of i 
8aiainis. It was evidentlv proved, that he had committed the inost 
flagrant acts of injustice during his reign, and that he had not been 
unjustly dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in the 
kingdom of 'Salamis, and the king gave Evagoras a government in 
another quarter. He behaved no better in ♦> i, and was again 
exploited, lie afterwards returned to Salami^, and was seized, and 
put to death. , How su^rising a difference between Nicocles and 
his son Evagoras ! 

After the reduction of the isle of Cyprus and the province of I 
Ph(rnicia4 Ochus advanced at length towards. Egypt. \ 

Upmi nis arrival, he cncarnped before Pelusium, from whence he 
detached three bodies cf his troopj, each of them commanded by a 
(ireok and a Persian with equal authority. The first was uixder 
LacliarcB the Theban, and Rosaces governor of Lydia and Ionia. 
The second Was given to Nicostratus the Argive, and Aristazanca 
one of the great officers of the crown* The third had Mentor the 
RlKNlian* and Bagoas one of Ochus's eunuchs, at the head of it. 
Each detachment nad its peculiar orders. The king remained with 
the luaui body of the army in the camp which he had ma4e choice 
f>f at first, to wait the event, and to be ready to support thpse troops 
in case of ill success, or to improve the iadvantages they might gain. 

Nectancbus h*\d long expected this invasion, the preparations Ibr 
wh'ch had made so much noise. He had 100,000 men on foot, 
SO^OOO of whom were Greeks, 90,000 Libyans, and the rest Egyptian 

troo{Nk Part of thcin lie disposed in the phfiea upon the fronticnr, 

♦ 
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•nd posted Iiimself with the rest in the peans, to dispute the enemy *s 
entrance inte Effypt. 

' Ochu8*8 first detachment was sent against Pelusium, where there 
was affsjTison of 6000 Greeks. Lachares besieged the place. That 
under Nicostratus, going on board a squadron of fourscore ships of 
the Persian fleet, enter^ one of the mouths of the Nile at the same 
time, and sailed into the heart |0f £^ypt, where they landed, and 
fortilied themselves well in a camp which was very advantageoufly 
situated. AU the Egyptian troops in these parts were immediar- Jy 
drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the isle of Cos, and pre- 
pared to repel the enemy. A very warm action ensued, in wnich 
Clinias wiih 5000 of his troops were killed, and the rest entirely 
broken and dispersed. 

This action decided the success of the war. Nectanebus,' appre* 
heading that Nicostratus after this victory would embark again 
upon tho Nile, and take Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made 
all the haste he could to defend it, and abandoned the passes, which 
It was of the last importance to secure, to prevent the entrance of 
the enemy. When the Gieeks that defended Pelusium were apprised 
of this precipitate retreat, they believed aD was lost, and capitulated 
with Lachares, upon condition of being sent ba9k into Greece with 
all that belonged to them, and without suffering any injury in their 
persons or effects. 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the passes 
clear and unguarded, entered the Country, and made himself mastet 
of it without any opposition. For, after having caused a report to 
be spread throughout his camp, that Ochus had ffiven orders that att 
those who would submit should be treated wiUi favpur, and thai 
Buch as made resistance should be destroyed, as the Sidonians had 
been ; he let all his prisonbjs esoipe, that they might carry the newe 
into the country round about Those poor people reported in thex* 
towns and villages what they had heard in the enemy's camp. The 
brutality of Ochus seemed to confirm it ; and the terror was sa 
great, that the garrisons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, strove which 
ehould be the foremost in making their submission. 
A.M.3SS4. Nectanebus, havmg lost all hope of bemg able ta 

^tj.cssa defend himself, escaped with ]ps treasures and most 
valuable effects into Ethiopia, from whence he never returned* 
He was the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, since whom it 
has alwavs continued under a foreign yoke, according to the pre* 
4iiction of Evekiel."' 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this manner, die- 
DiaiAled the cities, pillaged the temples, and returned in triumph to 
Babylon, laden with spoils, and especially with gold and silver, of 
which ho carried away immense sums. lie left the government of 
it U> Pherendfttes, a Persian of the first quality. 
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Here Manet! .0 finishes his oommentanes,* or history of ISgypt 
He was a priest of Heliopolis in that country, and had written the 
history of its different dynasties from the commencement of the 
nation to the times we now treat of. His work is often cited by Jo- 
aephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and several others. This 
historian lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, lung of EgypU 
to whttm he dedicates his work, of which SynceUusf has preserved 
us the dbridgment. 

Nectanebus lost the cxown hf his too good opinion of himself. 
He bad been placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, and afterwards 
supported in it by the valour and prudence of Diophantes the Athe- 
nian and Lamius the Lacedaemonian, who, whilst they had the com- 
mand of his troops and the direction of the war, had rendered his 
armies victorious over the Perbians in all the enterprises they had 
formed a^inst him. It is a pity we have no^ detailed account of 
tbeqi, ana that Diodorus is silent upon this head. That prince, vain 
ftoro so many successes, imagined, in consequence, that he was be- 
come sufficiently capable of conduction his own affairs by himself, 
and dismissed those persoiis to whom he was indebted for all those 
advantages. He had time enough to repent hb errpr, and to dis- 
cover that the rank does not confer the qualifications of a king. 
A. M. 9655. Ochus rewarded very liberally the service which 
Abl j. c. 349. Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction 
of Ph<£nicia and the conquest of E«gypt. Before he left thait king- 
dom, he dismissed the other Greeks laden with presents. As for 
Mcptor, to whom the whole success of the expedition was principally 
owing, be not only made him a present of 100 talents in money4 
Besides many jewels of great value, but gave him the government 
of aU the coast of Asia, with the direction of the war against some 
provinces which had revolted in the be^aning of his reign, and de- 
clared him generalissimo of all his armies on that side. 

Mentor made use of bis interest to reconcile the king with his 
brother Memnon, and Artabazus, who had married their sister. 
Both of them had been in arms against Ochus. We have already 
rdated the revolt of Artabazus, and the victories he had obtained 
over' the king's troops. He was, however, overpowered at las^, and 
reduced t<^ take refuge with Philip king of Macedon; and Memno% 
who had borne a patt in his wars, had also a share in his baoish- 
ment. After this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and bis suc- 
cessors signal services ; especially Memnon, who was Ofte' of the 
most valiant men of his time, and of the greatest skill )o the art of 
war. Neither did Mentor belie the high opinion enteitained of him, 
nor/leceive the king in the confidence he had reposed in him. For 
he had scarce taken possession of his govemin^nt, when he re-esta- 

•Sym^I. |i.iK». VoM. de Hkt Gmc. I I.e. 14. 
* t George, • mook of Con»taniinupl«u go called ttotn hii boinf Sljncenui, or Tkour t» tli 
pttriBrch T&rtisui, towardc the end of the aipth contury. 

t Ope hundred ihomand cfoivns. 
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blished every where the king's authority, and reduced those who 
bad revolted in his neighbourhood to teturn to their obedience { 
some he brought over by his address and stratagems, and others hv 
force of arms. In a word, he knew so well how to improve his acU 
vantages, that at length he subjected them all to the yoke, and re- 
instated the king's anairsin all those provinces. * ^^ ', 
A. M. 3S56. In the first .year of the 1 08th Olympiad, diW PlatOy 
AuL J. c. 348. the famous Athenian philosopher. 

SECTION V. 

Death of Oehus. A^fM nicceeds him, and is succeeded by Dariua Codomanui. 

0<:fau8,* after the conquest of Egypt, and the reduction of the ' 
revolted provinces of his empire, abandoned himself to pleasure and 
luxurious ease during the rest of his life, and left the care of affairs 
entirely to his ministers. The two principal of them were the 
eunucii'Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who divided all power 
between them ; so that the first had aHl the provinces of the upper, 
and the latter all those of the lower Asia under biro. 
A. M. 3C66. After having reigned twenty- three years, Ochus died 
Adlj.c. 33a of poison given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, who 
was by birth an Egyptian, had always retained a love for his coun* 
try, and a zeal for its religion.^ When his master conquered it, h^ 
flattered himself that it would be in his power to soften the destiny 
of the one, and protect the other from insult. But he could not re- 
strain the brutality of his prince, who acted a thousand things in 
regard to both, which the eunuch saw with extreme sorrow, and 
always violently resented in his heart. 

Ochns, not contentejl with having dismantled the cities and pil- 
laged the houses and temples, as has been said, had besides tajceii 
away all the archives of the kingdom, which were deposited and 
kept with religious care in the temples of the Egyptians ; and in de* 
lision of their worship,! he had caused the god Apis to be killed, that 
is, the sacred bull which they adored under that name. What gave 
occasion for this last action was,| that Ochus being as lazy and 
'heavy ,as he was cruel, the E^ptians, from the first of those quali- 
ties, had given him the insultmg surname of the stiipid animal whom 
they foand he resembled. Violently enraged at this affront, Ochus 
B&id that he would makn them sensible that he was not an ass but a 
lion, and that the ass, which they despised so much, should eat their 
ox. Accordinjly, he ordered Apis to be dragged out of^his templeu 
and sacrificed to an ass. After which he made his cooks dress, and 
Bene him up to the officers of his household. This piece of wit in* 
censed Bagoas. As for the archives, he redeemed them ^er- 
wards, and sent them back to the. places where it was the custom 
to keep them ; but the affront which had been done to his religibo 

*Diod. L xvi. p. 400. t iEtian. 1. it. c^ a ' t Plat, do IsU. et O^r. p. 361 
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WIS inqiaimble; and tkat, it I0 believed, was the real oceami cf 
Ub master's death. 

His revenge did not stop there :* he caused a|iother body to be 
Interred instead of the Jung's; and to itvenge his having made the 
officers of his' household eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead 
body, which he gave them cut in small pieces : and as for his bones, 
those he turned mto handles for knives and swords, the natural sym- 
bols of his cruelty. It is very probable that sbme new cause had 
awakened in the heart of this monster his ancient resentment; 
without which it is not to be conceived that be could carry his bar- 
baritv so far towards his master and benefactor. 

Aner the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands all power was 
at that time, placed Arses upon the throne, the youngest of all the 
late king's sons, and put the rest to death, m order to possess with 
better security, and without a rival, the authority he had usurped. 
He gave Arses only the name of king, whilst he reserved to him- 
self the whole power of the sovereignty. But perceiving tbaj^ the 
young prince be^an to discover his wickedness, and was taking 
measures to punish it, he prevented him by having him assassinated, 
and destroyed his whole family with him. Arses bad reigned about 
two years. -^ 

A.M.36fi& Bagoas, after having rendered the throne -vacant by 
Ant. J. C.336. tbe murder of Arses, placed Darius upon it, the third 
of that name who reigned in Persia. His true name was Codoma- 
nus: of him much wiu be said hereafter. 

We see here clearly the sad effect of the pernicious policy of the 
kings of Persia, who, to ease themselves of the weight of pubfic bu- 
siness, abandoned their whole authority to an eunuch. ' Bagoas 
might have more address and understanding than the rest, and 
thereby merit some distinction. It is the duty of a wise prince to 
distinguish merit ; but it is equally his duty to continue always the 
entire master, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince like 
Debus, that had made the greatest crimes serve as steps for ascend- 
ing the thitone, and who had supported himself in it by the same 
measures, deserved to have such a minister as Bagoas, who vied 
with his master in perfidy and cruelty. Ochus experienced their 
first effects. Had he desired to have notbingr to fear from him, be 
should not have been so imprudent as to ren&r him formidable, by 
giving him an unlimited power. 

Section vi. 

AbrUgoMBt of tiw life of Dtnofthenot, till tbe time of hii ftppaannee with iK>floar ud 
/ aj^laiiso in the publio iMnmbliei af umt Philip of Maoodou. 

As Demosthenes will perform a conspicuous part in the history 
of Philip and Alexander, which will be the tobjcct of the enaiuqg 
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^dnme, it is necessary to give the reader some previous idea of him, 
and to let him know by what means he cultivated, and to what a 
degree of perfection he carried his talent of eloquence; which made 
him more formidable to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to 
render greater services to his country, than the highest military 
valour could have done. 

A. M. 3621. That orator,'*' born two years after Philip,f and 280 
Ant. J. c. 381. before Cicero, was not the son of a dirty smoky black- 
smith, as Juvenal would seem to intimate,| but of a man moderately 
rich, who made considerable profit by forges. Not that the mean- 
est extraction could derogate in the least from the reputation of De- 
mosthenes : his works are a higher title of nobility than the most 
splendid the world affords. Demosthenes tells us himself,^ that his 
j father employed thirty slaves at his forges, each of them valued at 
i three mime, or fifly crowns ; two excepted, who were without doubt 
the most expert in the business, and directed the work, and those 
were each of them worth 100 crowns. It is well known that part 
of the wealth of the ancients consisted Ih s)aves. Those forges, 
afler all charges were paid, cleared annually thirty mime, that is, 
1500 livres. To this first manufactory, appropriated to the fot|fing 
of swords and such kind of arms, he added another, wherein De£ 
and tables offing wood and ivory were made, which brought him in- 
yearly twelve minse. In this only twenty slaves were employed, 
each of them valued at two mime, or 100 iivres.|| 

Demosthenes's father died possessed of an estate of fourteen ta* 
lents.ir His son at that time was only seven years of a^e. He had 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of sordid and a/rancious guar- 
dians, who had no views but of making the most out of his fortune. 
!f hey carried that base spirit so far as to refuse their pupil's mas- 
ters the stipend due to them : so that he was not educated with the 
care which so excellent a genius as his required; besides which, the 
weakness of bis constitution ^ind the delicacy of bis health, in con- 
janction with the excess ve fondness of a mother that doated upon 
aim, prevented his masters from obliging him to apply closely to his 
studies, 
j The schools of Isocrates,** in which so many great men had been 
educated, was at that time the most famous at Athens. But 
whether the avarice of Demosthenes's guardians prevented him 
from improving under a master whose price was very high;f f or that 
the soft and placid eloquence of Isocrates was not to his taste, at 
that time he studied" under Iseeus, whose characteristic was stren^h 
and ve^mence. He found means, however, to get the princi^ea 

* Pint, in Demost p. 847— 849. fTheCburthyear of the ninetjMunth Olympiad. 

X Qaem pater ardentit maniB fuligioe lippos, 
A carbooe et,foreipibtts, gladioaque parante 
Incude, et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misiL Jm. SaL 10. 

iln Orat. L eont Aphob. p. 898. D Aboot 41, 10*. IT Foiirtaen thoutand erowni. 
* lBoerates--cujxis 6 )udo. tairaoam ex eqno TroJaDo« iDnnmeri principaa ezi«niiit Z>« 
OratD.94. TtAkioatSSt. lOf. 
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cf rhetoric taught by the former : but Plato* m realitjr contributccT 
the inoet to form Demosthenes; he tead his works with great ap- 
phcation, and even redeived lessons from him ; and it is easy to dis- 
tinguish in the writings of the disciple, the noble and sublime air of 
the master. 

But he soon quitted the schools of Isseus and Plato for another ;f 
I mean to frequent the bar; of which this was the occasion. The 
orator Callistratus was 'appointed to plead in a full assembly the 
cause of the city of Oropus, situated between Boeotia and Attica. 
Chabrias, having disposed the Athenians to march to the aid of the 
Thebans, who were in great distress, they hastened thither, and de- 
livered them from the enemy. The Thebans, forgetting so great a 
service, took the town of Oropus, which was upon their frontier, 
from the Athenians. Chabrias was suspected,^ and charged with 
treason upon this occasion. Callistratus was chosen to plead 
against him. The reputation of the Orator, and the importance of 
A. M. 3639. tne cause, excited curiosity, and made a great noise in 
Ani. i. c. 365. the city. Demosthenes, who was then sixteen years 
of age, earnestly entreated his masters to carry him with them to 
the bar, that he might be present at so famous a trial. The orator 
was he^d with great attention: and having had extraordinary suc- 
cess, was attended home by a crowd of illustrious citizens, who 
seemed to vie with each other in praising and admiring him. The 
young man was extremely affected with the honours which he saw 
paid to the orator, and still more with the supreme influence of elo- 
quence over the minds of men, over which it exercises a kind of ab- 
solute power. He was himself sensible of its effects; and not being 
able to resist its charms, he gave himself wholly up to it, from 
thenceforth renounced all other studies and pleasures, and as long 
as Callistratus continued at Athens, he never quitted him, but made 
all the improvement he could from his precepts. 

The fi^st es^y of his elpquence was against his guardians, whom 
he obliged to refund a part of his fortune. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, he ventured to speak before the people, but with very ill for 
tune. He had a weak voice, an impediment in his speech, and a 
very short breath ; notwithstanding which, his periods v«ere so long, 
that he was often obliged to stop in the midst of them to take 
breath. This occasioned his being hissed by the whole audience ; 
from whence he retired entirely discouraged, and determined to re- 
nounce for ever a function of which he believed himself incapable. 
One of his auditors, who, through all these imperfections, had observ- 
ed an excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of eloquence which 
came very near that of Pericles, gave him new spirit from the 

*Le«titaTiMe Platonem studiosd, audiviage etiam, Demoathenea dicitur: idque apparaC 
tx fonere et granditate sermonis. Cie. in Brut. n. 121. 
iTlud iusjuraiulum, per cssoa in Marathune ac Salnmine propugnatorei Reip.< 
"Slid ducet, p'fficeptorem ejiu Platonem fuisfie. Quint. L xii. c. 10. 
AuL Gel. 1. iL e. 13. | Demost. io Midi. p. 613. 
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grmteful idea of so glonous a reaemblaiice, and the good adfiee 
which he added to it. 

He ventured, therefore, to appear a second time Before the peo-* 
pie, and was no better receiTed than before. As he withdrew^ 
hanging down his head^ and in the uitmost confusion, Satyras, one 
of the most excellent actors of those times, who was his fnend, met 
him, and havmg learnt from himself the cause of his being so much 
dejected, he assured him that the evil was not without remedy, and 
that the case was not so desperate as he imagined. Hj desired him 
only to repeat some of Sophocles' or Euripides' verses to him, which 
he accordingly did. Satyrus spoke them after him, and gave them 
such graces by the tone, gesture, and spirit, with whicn he pro- 
nounced them, that Demosthenes himself found them quite different 
from what they were in his own manner of speaking. He per- 
ceived plainly what he wanted, and apphed himself to Uie acquiring 
of it. 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and to per- 
fect' himself in pronunciation, of which his friend had made hin» 
understand the value, seem almost incredible, and prove, that an* 
industrious perseverance can surmount all things. He stammered 
to such a degree,* that he could not pronounce some letters; 
amonffst others, that with which the name ef tlve art he stndied be* 
gins ;t and he was so short-breathed, that Jie coidd not utter a whole 

Seriou without stopping. He at length overcame these obstacles 
y putting small pebbles into bis mouth, and pronouncing s^eral 
verses in that manfier without interruf^on; and that even when 
walking, and gfoing up steep and difficult places; so that, at last, no 
letter made him hesitate, and his breath held out through the long- 
est periods. He went also to the sea-8ide,| and whilst the waves 
were in the most violent agitation, he pronounced harangued, to ac- 
custom himself, by the confiised noise of the waters, tO' the roar of 
the people, and the tumultuous cries of public assembliee. 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of his voice.{ 
He had a large looking-glass in his house, which served to teacb 
)iim gesture, and at which he used to declaios before he spoke in 
public. To correct a fault which he had contracted by an ill habits 
of continually shrugging his shoulders, he practised standing upright 
in a kind of very narrow pulpit or rostrum, over which hung a hal? 
bert, in such a manner that, if in the heat of action that motion 
escaped him, the point of the weapon might serve at the same time 
to admonish and correct lum. 

His pa:ns were well bestowed ; for it was by tl^s means that he 
carried the art of declauning to the highest degreo of perfection of 
which it is capable ; whence it b plain, he weS knew its value and 
importance. When he was asked three several tones, which quaoty 

*Cie. L 1. de OnU a. 9S0, Ml. fKhalorie. X avkliL Lx. e a 

( Id. L xi. e. X 
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he thought mort neoessary in an orator, he gave no other answer 
than Pronunnatitm; insinuating, hy making that reply three times 
flUGcesBively,* that qualification to be the only one, of which the want 
could be least concealed, and which was the m»3t capable of con- 
cealing other defects ; and that pronunciation alone could give con- 
'siderable weight even to an indifferent orator, when without it the 
most excellent could not hope for the least success. He must have 
had a very hi^h opinion of it, smce, in order to attain a perfection in 
it, and to receive the instruction of Neoptolemus, thb mostexcellcnt 
comedian then in being, he devoted so considerable a sum as 10,000 
drachmas,! though he was not very rich. , 
. His application to studv was no less surprising. To be the more 
removed from noise, and less subject to distraction, he caused a 
small chamber to be made for him under ground, in which he eome- 

. times 'shut himself up for whole months, shaving on purpose half Iub 
head and face, that he might not be in a condition to go abroad. It 
was there, by the light of a small lamp, he composed the admirable 
orations which were said, by those who envied him, to smell of the 
oil ; to imply, that they were too elaborate. It is plain, replied he, 
f/ourTttid 4iot cost you so much trduble* He rOse very elrly in the 
inorn(ne4 ^^^ ^^ ^ say, that he was sorry when any workman 
was at his business before him. We may judge of his extraordi&a- 

1^ ry efibrtst to acquire perfection of every kind, from the pains he 
took in copying Thucydides' history eight times with his own hand, 
in order to render the style of that ^eat man familiar to him. 

Demosthenes, after having exereised bis talent of eloquence in 
several private causes, made his appearance in full light, and mount- 
ed the tribonal, to treat there upon the public afiairs; with what 
success we shall see hereafter. Cicero)| tells us that ho success 
was 80 great, that all Greece came in crowds to Athens to bear De- 
mosthenes speak : and he adds, that merit; so great as his, couM not 
but haf e had that effect. I do not examine in this place into the> 
character of his eloquence ; I have enlarged sufficiently upon that 

I elsewhere ;ir I only consider its wonderful effects* 

' If we may believe Philip, and upon this point he is certainly an 
evidence of unquestionable authority, the eloquence of Demosthenes 
alone j3id him more hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athe- 
nians.** His harangues, he said, were like machines of war, and 
batteries raised at a distance against him; by which he overthrew 



* Aetio ID dieendo ona doroinatar. Sina b&e tammw orator em mrawro oano poteat; 
madiocrii, h&o iiwtnicU», MiiDmaa a«pe wipenra. Huie primai dedme IVmoaUiemt di- 
«itur, cdm rof aretar <|aid in dieendo easet primum ; buic Mcaudaa, hiuctertias. dc 
it Ort, L iii. d. 913. t Aboat MU. aterling. 

t OttHHNi aunt audtti* Demo^eifb vif ite 1 qoi dolera ae aiebat, ai qoando opificwn «■- 
telucMDlk TietiM enot induitri&. 7We. f^tuuU L iv. o. 44. 

JIjOcUii. advera. IndocL p. 639. 
Na illud quidem intolli||vnt, non in«dft ita memori* pradHim ene, aed ita iieeaae» 
fbiaie, cum DemoitfienM dtcturai eiwr, ut eoneuraua, audiendi eaiuik, ex tol& Gracia 
flarenU In Brnt. n. i3». it Art qAatuiijinf tbe Bellea Lieltree, vol. U. , 

** Lttcian. ia Eiieom. Demoath. p. MO, Ml. 
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•n His projects, and ruiDed his enterprises, without its being possible 
to prevent their effect. JFbr7 mytelf^ says Philip of him, Kad I been 
pment, and heard that vehement oraior declaim^ I thauld have been 
thejirtl to conclude that it toat indiepentably neceuary to iteclart 
war aeamtt me. No city seemed impregnable to that prince, pro- 
vided he could introduce a mule laden With gold into it : but he con-, 
fessed, that, to his sorrow, Demosthenes was invincible, in that 
respect, and that he always found him inaccessible to his presents. 
Afler the battle of Cbaeronea, Philip, though victor, was struck 
with extreme dread at the prospect of the great danger to which 
that orator, by the powerful league he had been the sole cause of 
forming against him, had exposed both himself and his kingdom. 

Antipater spoke of him in similar terms."' / value not, said he, 
the PiroBeiUy the galleys, and armiee of the AthenianM. For what 
hate we to /ear from a people continually employed in games, /eattt^ 
and Bacchanalian riles? Demosthenes alone gives me pain* With" 
out him, the Athenians are in no respect different from the meanest 
people of Greece* He alone excites and animates them. It is he that 
rouset them from their lethargy and stupefaction, and puts arms and 
oars into their hands almost against their wUl. Incessantly reprc" 
tenting to them thejamtms battles of Marathon and Salamis, he 
transforms them into new men by the ardour of his discourses, and 
inspires them with incredible valour and boldness. Nothing escapes 
his penetrating eyes nor his consummate prudence. He foresees all 
our designs, he countermines all our projects, and disconcerts us in 
every thing; and did Athens entirely conjidfi in him, and wholly fol' 
low his adv0e, we shoytld be irremediably undone. Nothing can 
tempt him, nor diminish his love for his country. All the gold of 
Philip finds no more access to him, than that of Persia did formerly 
to Arislides, 

He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious testimony for 
himself, in making good his defence against ^scbines, his accuser 
and declared enemy. Whilst all the oratorshave suffered themselves 
to be corrupt^ by the presents of Philip and Alexander, it is well 
known, says he, that neither deliccUe conjunctures, nor engaging ex" 
prexsions, nor magnificent promises, nor hope, nor fear, nor favour^ 
nor any thing in the world, have ever been able to induce me to relax in 
any point, which 1 thought favourable either to the rights or interest 
(fmy country. He adds, that instead of acting like those -merce« 
nary persons, who, in all they proposed,. declared for such as paid 
them best, like scales, that always incline to the side from whence 
they receive most; he, in all the counsels he had given, had solely 
m view the interest and glory of his country, and that he hed al- 
ways continued inflexible and incorruptible by the Mdcer^onian 
Sid. The sequel will show whether he supported that character to 
B end. 

^Laeita ■ EMimi. DmbmUi. u. t04— MS 
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Such was the orator who is about to ascead the tribiiiiai,or rather 
•the statesman who is going to enter upon the administration of the 
public affairs, and to be the principle and soul of all the enterprises 
'Of Athens against Philip of Macedon.i 

SECTION VII. 

DifTWiioM opoo tbt mtaner of fittiiif oat H wts by the Atheniftnt. and tbe exemptiooa and 
other marks of honour frantod by that city to such as had rendered it fteat i 



The suly^ct of this digression ought properly to have had place in 
that part of this volume where I have treated of the Maritime af- 
fairs of the Athenians. But at that time I had not in my thoughts 
those orations of Demosthenes which speak of them. It is a devia- 
tion from the chain of the history, which the reader may easily pass 
o?er, if he thinks fit. 

The word Trierarcfu* signifies no more in itself than comman- 
ders of galleys. But those citizens were also called Trierarchs who 
were appointed to fit out the galleys In time of war, and to furnish 
them with all things necessary,- or at least with part of them. 

They were chosen out of the richest of the people, and there 
was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes even ten Trierarchs were appointed to equip one 
vessel. 

At length the number of Trierarchs in general was fixed at 1 200,f 
in this manner. Athens was divided into ten tribes. A hundred and 
twenty of the richest citizens of each tribe, were nominated to 
furnish tbe expenses or these armaments ; and thas each tribe 
furnishing sixscore, the number of the Trierarchs amounted to 1200. 

Those 1200 men were again divided mto two parts, of 600 each ; 
and those 600 subdivided into two more, each of 300. The first 
300 were chosen from among such as were richest. Upon pressing 
occasions they advanced the necessary expenses, and were reim- 
bursed by the other 300, who^ paid their proportion as the state of 
their afiairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby those 1200 were divided 
^ into different companies, each consisting of sixteen men, who joined 
in the equipment of a galley. That law was very heavy upon the 
poorer citizens, and radically unjust, as it decreed that this number 
of sixteen should be chosen by their age, and not their estates. It 
ordained that all citizens, from twenty -five to forty, should be in- 
cluded in one of these companies, and contribute one-sixteenth * 
so that by this law the poorer citizens were to contribute as much 
as the most opulent, and often found it impossible to provide for 
an expense so much above their power. From whence it happen- 
ed, that the fieet was either not armed in time, or very ill fitted out; 
by which means Athens lost the most favourable opportunities for 
actiun. 

* T^C'CX*'* t Ulpiu* ia Olyath. tt. p. A 
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iiCA, whoa^vesdate .«#DQi^Qd t^ t^,)jjpLieiiis,t. was flbljeep.ta jRt out 
one g^alley at his own expense; ana if to tweqty talenc8,^(;9roi, an^ 
iooniij.ppoportion.T Si4cb i^s werq not jypr^]^, tei\ talentk ^wJe^ {o 
jqw Aquinas oftWiy.^ers, «iSj,w,^rS ^^ec^ary ^ coinpkte tliji^ ^un|, 
afld to fUrtJu^.a.gaDey,. '- •, i.-. - „ ^^ ^;^'; ^^ ., ., ' 

Notj^ii^ could b^. wifpcr t^an tj^ law of |)eipps]{,niexiq^.w^cji 
refonned all t^e abuses of the other. By these i^fi)^i^ .the fleet 
was m&i otU io.'tim^,, §pd provided with . a^^,^hiflff^^ek^M|u•y ; fiie 
poor.^HFe.CQpsiJerably xfiieve,^^ ao4.iyjrie>.ut3^e trjjcfc /^splease^ 
\rith it. For instead of contnbuting only a sixteerit/jj j^s §X ^i"^ 
first law. .tU^:,^pr<^,sQmetiqaes ot^lig^d byifhe,.^cp?jd,fy) .egvSpa 
galley by ibeQps^rtf^^i.andfSpinfjiiSf^? two qf,n)pi;fi,,9Jcco>d*ng; t^ (^ 
amouf^of tJi«irus.^tes. , . , ^,u .^•^,. .. ;^ ^ ,;, J^ 

T,h9.j3ic|iMW^retjp co^s^Quepq^, ^)fj|]f ];nMch openaeft i^t^Dprnos- 
then^s ^r tfl}arX^g^^Si\\qn ;i a«d it reqv^^ie^, withoi t ^diMf, no smajB( 
courage in him to disregard their complaints, and to nazar(| (b^ 
making;. J^in^ft^' ag^^nanv^^enuf s as^^j^jeyt^^ wer^ po^w.eiffjijf itjp:eiy m 
kthms^.,l^^mi^e^^ Bm^lfr.^ -^^^^p^^J.^ays .ft^^,6peaSing ;tof^^ 
Aibenian^,^<^o:ur„;^r^'m« affjft^fs toj^re^ir^^ft ruinous condiiion^ 
ike rifihf ppwei^ei ofaji^ivH^tmUyjfurcfiased at papery lpy>rate,iiieGJiJi^^, 
zen^ ^tni44U or ^jncUL/orfunes overwhelnusL^ijl voUfi, Iq^ts^ kg^(f ike 
republic itself ^Jn consequence of t/^ffi .inconveniences^ p^flr attempt^ 
iflg onyith^^'^ii^ltqp lat^ to be qjf am. avails I liac^.fHff courage to 
tdabli^k q> law^ u>ker;^i^ihe rich ^re^rought hack tq^ffieir 4utyt ,^A« 
T^r ffili^Deifrom f^uressioT^yO^., iohai wqs 0/ the, highest impori^ 
^mce^ftl^,rejffubltc ,^^a|^6^ io rmo^e the necessfiry p^epajrattorisl/or 
vMri^^uejiifne, Hie,^i4^, tihfit thpre was nothing the rich would 
not have given him to forbear the proposing 0^ t^ia,^w, or ^t jieast 
t^ Jja»^;«usfiei,dpd; ^^ optecpticin ;- \i\\l .$e. did net sutfef himsfelT td.be 
Bwayejj, eithey^jby. t"^ix jthy^ats qr promised, ^f pd c9ntinue^ prmto 

thepHbl^ggojMi. ,-. ,i\ j:'.o .t \ . ;; /^ .-. . • ' ' .. "... .. 

Not. l^Vf^ been 3l?le.-]:o^^ake. h^ c;l^nge his resolution, th^ 
contrived a stratagem^G|^nd|Bjr it^in^ffectj^al. . F^ it; was . without 
doubt M their ^iga^n,that a certain,. pef^qn, gained I's^trgplus, 
cited .Q|^ij^)6th(^9S ,fcXore,4^ ju^e4<^A(j(: prosecuted bi% jundir. 
cially ?s ^n infringer ^f the.laws of his q^untijy^, , The ^cq\>f jBf not 
bAvirig^b[j8, fifth poJft i^f the.jvoices op^ his snje, ,^fl^f.cco|:dii;ig tq-CM/?-. 
t()B^^ed eOO.dracl^fni^Vppdp^nKMB^Qes acq^ltt€|^^It^ charge*, 
Ha,bimfielf Mprifl? us Vf iVi^^e pa^^^^ /.V . .,. . ,", •.„ . 

1 much doubt, whether at Rom^, especiall/ m ,tl^ Ia;ttjer t^aee* 
^'^fe,^.wW J>fverMe»l.thilL^ur«^. ^ftr.^ve s^e,, that.Wh#^^^ 
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SSOT? to iribte' Po^mi and ^J^„^'ffi;4S^^ 
^a ^ intiSifert dbirtJit^ntion of t'bfe' imTittiUdtticbf ^thw>*i«« 

•W6^* fVatrf#hifIid6b^eDi!tt?d,nhAt't!fe,TrteAf^ 
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* WftSn ttife^'ftifttecf their dffl^; they %^0'obllg!6J'ld give an ac- 

cbyiit'rf'tHMr'a'dBiihidtrfetiorir,' 4ftff'drfiVeiW'a'%Wt%=^^;the veBsfel's 

mimitfeto their successor, or the rtpubli<f: The'^ccessW vvas 

mMth' gb'lmmediately Wt fiff W the ^ tajtaHt ptefee'; i^j^^" he 

M to' brat his post by a !ittf^ai^igtiMhimj;H&iWa8.fih0d fof Iti» 

hotnLtiati 

tHkti I'heilhseh^eB; attd la aennftftttl' inar ne wiotrra pep^imro meir 

6Uccer provided theywerfe i^flf to ch*rf^^;61sea\:ei ^itti'Bucft- per- 
fc\i, Wto a^tis TO^f arch after sXicft ekdh%in|eV> This la^sr was 
iiiiifttutM'BVSolon. and v'^^ft' bailed tfu 'im hftxtha'n^&. : ^ 
' pe^tdesY^^quiprfie^t of g^^fllfeys, which' miifith^^ ahK Anted to 
vkiw greit surtife, the rich had another burdeti tb 'support ift tinie 
6f?W; that was, the extrabrditi^rj ttfieS. AYid imptets^TaSd on 
iheif estates ; upon Which Bometime&,the OTrtatedth,>om^ibes a 
iflfli^: and even a twelfth, w*e levied, tfetewing tolh^' Afferent 
rieceteffllies of the'fitate. 4 .. . , ■ , . ; • 

"NM'dy at Athfens,*^ upoii anV pr^fc**fe^ t^^tib^Vte 'opiiWMye?'^:^^^ 
mpliyd Worn these ^two ehargfe8,'^ii3fcfepl* th*' JVWi^ifem;'^<h' 'jfafine 




p^TifiWt^fpi'tRfe'exerdi3i^#ith aB fhlwg^^^iessary fOrs\X<a5'as 
frbqii^tdd ?HfeV^tHulid^il>iblic fe^St.fbr otife of thfe t^''«rib«r; 
and defraying the exoense^W'ffttmttS lihWWJows ; all'Which athduiit* 

*''11lfeAmbnm^,'i8'Hial«^^ of hW- 

iM&iMi! ikyvvM'WfiMzei )«iyiM^'#fiS«tli6i^r«d^%elf ^im; iH^ 

/■\ ^ "'i .JO « 
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PERHAVSiANDiCmmANSL MB 

Athew ikoibesc l(pKoiiral>l9 /itt^ctiM0*riWhi^MWflfefiiQfi|o!tiil»M 

30119 trDoMcsfthirst W gl9<j(4iau4 «A<iys^««t* k^Npfoi^Ak^.QdHMilFii.) 
Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and AKi^mp^,ii^^« 

iMfty age*' a£ter» i* . . • ji ■/ .ijj iy.''\'\o v i'* ;, bn, .-1;^. 

AsArirtidw diied witlwi»|.aiv fl9ta|«iS, wjl J^ft Jms ao%Jb|F«am'^ 
eJMS8'iiO(tOtber;;pfKlivi)!ony bvibJihi^ fi^y^ andnPM^rty, Mi%|M»ut^ 
g«^ aiipn liai»«Gr<^ of Tft9odk; aiid . «» .xm^clii , »r^;J9ff d,. miDu^WAv 
Mies JH^ wiet «timMr p«ym9lb f^jSW'.^lNil^W^ii^ii'j^ 

Athens4 in the services which were done it, regarded n)^.tfa|i^ 

pereed in Sicily, whom he saw ready to exf^e^m^'w^^M %o6fi^ 
aialwbal«d. jMa\i^i|i9. ASPKinget *^i»^|*aJ,M,\^!^t/W4 AUwa 
i4Qpta4 fc«ni»^o ihe Bttmbiwr pf itP pit^WB^|^p4g|*I^^*ma^^^^^ 
ittttqigm.bafore.m€94w^4 ;\Aitn)9itm^ ^fiex,^ ^ wm^fli»)^ 

iWvthklai^5tjo5Mits,.>th«v<^ ^IR^^M^^ 

tbe^3«wtt «f3a .atrMt^^VlwiiiWi^oi^iW vjy*v(j^.# iftt^sfe ^ft 
time aepM»^otAmifi)t§J^k^^ 

had fibtUigf to.'<tt]^daft* ^v/m . .Vu.4\ \^'.-v \m -wv) tu'.. >.>'i \^\i?jtdf{\t 

Tib»teiiiie>Atben8.gfaii^(tji»&4n^edp|^,^ J^ WiiUp #A Ms) 
and to kia\<*iyteeft^ .^«8iM^^ejftiW^ 

«i6tsdi^€i- S£BftlaA\»ei^^^ lAi4y <>C#itKNiM(^WI^ 

w*«m^MbaAd*hife^^gwto.W|*Wt»4f^^ 

<id te-*^<itoMidefaMo>ttfflu> FiW ,tl«bfqWMW»^.t^^ 
The children of Cooon and Cliabnafl were akK))0S||fit«AA^¥iimt^ 



riib'fttiiMMly jttit^'thot fiti^liiy'or tiA At]bitiHni|)etfplc^ I A 

fidbtfe gMd, bi^pMlid^o iibto^ikky s tieirkiill ;klUiie^iraii€B' of 
tt^t'ftiHIl, Mldh ktii beM oittd^ifMM tinief ilttlneQionid;dbB§l^tlKlte 
WhiebiregflMe?!!^ pditftHcyii[»riitt¥mo<fidi Mia'Ari6t^iilottt>iiLnd'to 
enali;%HMn^ 4lJ^efuttti<<fif tih^j^nil^ bh«uktiibt W (fariMttiMl^fib^rftat 

^llimMh^ri^ .6trofi;^y <!#6bd this lWf< tbMlgl'iritli gqr^it d«tti^ 

tions, and not QpeaJcing of him but with esteem] a-imiefe lymvd 
efficacci^^' manner ' <tf ^t^tirfjgt^tbatHJtiletf^f Tiolene> invdMtv^, and 
thri'M^eJi* ftnd( pksisidnbfX^ stjf^i^ wAidv'iseyv^'Wnly to attdnot^^tltfd 
m'Md8'dr<liie heki«Mi^ ftn4i'>l«' rMd«^ta^Ofiafto^>8aspflicM,<Wll(y>diK. 
ci^itfl^liiaWB^JlikTAelir, ki4 aMl^mplH xmM'BC^,,\9f Altibtitul^ 

aing in the place of reasons, which are alone capftble -of >eois 
bflfe" !. '^li-' Tofli '{ '..• ^ f»isw A')idv .' nyirc'^K r. ;,. - ;';/ 

' A1I& hkvin^l3hdwil1tf){ilf 6^odicUK«4ir«ftii^\«oitld<pfbrd'b^ i^^ 

the exmpl^\p^^t6ftm:^iie^^de9(kv\^^ftp^ ftlbvi^venkoiaes^^^Afid 
B««thefnite^aTuU*li^:''' '^t fL«L i y^.. 9f< ,..r iw ,-, ' ni f-3;". x 




insensibU to our own interest ? Bendea that eiOk^Umt^ ivvrntimt tt 

hHM^tmmo\i>keBm^;n¥Mi^^ i»pi^'ifuai,m^>^mtf¥a^uiaiumr 
TkiglSryWMiehi^^^iji^^^>^f*(fi4ie U^ io^fioifte 

to dtlitt ^H^a^m^rihi^'^ J^^ifyrp^^ 

xifiMthdi^ Shh»Hm^mL ialh&uM(itftyridid^>^ft^au»ir9iroa^^ 






mh tmsi Ufuut W^i^it^^Mn^vAM^V)!!^^ ttst^rMmM^ 

granU pcuted in all their formty and upon which efU^pfUfOiB^mami 
kki tt*r§tfto tfrtO^la • '•'W ^.'•>-' 'mO taiA ;hmioO 'ij ii ab/a: . • T 
To act in tuch a manner^ would be to extinguish in the hearts of 

Ify gteatexfm^M^l^mlfaviluuh$i9^ 
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vhUham the greai9pring»€tt%d prindple$i^Qimod aU Uu adktu of 

Ufi* And ii ii io >^,^Cfi!!^^('^ obj ect the example, of Sparia and 
Thdtee^ which grant no tuijk exemptionirTBo we repent our not re^ 
tembling them in many thmgw^J^ndtk ihttl any wudom inproposing 
their drfecls^ and not th€ixjmdM$^BirJ»ffl^gdtation? 

DemostheneB concludes with demanding the law of etemptione to 
be retained in ail its extent, withy^this exception, that all persons 
should be deprived of the benefits of it, but those who haa a just 
title to themi.^andthat a strict inquiry should be made for that 

porpoM. "■ Ji'iz T;^' ;-'>iv .«.. . 

It is plain that I have only made a very slight extract in this place 
of an exceeding long discourse, and that I designed to express only 
the spirit and sense, without "confining myseli to the method and 
expressions of it. I * 

There was a meanness in L^tioeSi'A desiring to obtain a trivial 
advan^ge for the republic, by rjptrenchiqg ttie moderate expenses 
that were an honour to it. and inC no degree but'dekiyomef,"'whil#t 
there y^ere other abuses of far ^t^ater importance to reform. 

Such marks ofJpubUc gratitudis pei^petuftit^d^in a facnay, ^r- 
petuate also id a staieT an tiiid'ettt z&al fbroiMB's eoantry, and a^afm 
desire tp' obtiujf %tbcti(^ ^ "gl^hv^ acfnbaSl 'It uhek i^ithout 
pain ^ nn^ amoiigst durs^v^s,'l6iLt''pirt of the privikgeB grnih 
ed to the famifjr dflh^Wa^d^^ 6Mektii have be^ Retrenched. 
Charles VIL^'iiad ennobled h«ff, her'ift/l^er,>threefa>rotheiSvandidI 
their descendanUV'^venr by ^6 -femtfle Ihie. In tftl4, at» tto re* 
fjfie^ of the attomev-gener¥!^tle tAicleofBobflil^J^ UifoiTbaien'^ 
«de ^as retrtnithetf.. ' '". '^ '• '{' :i . -^z ,• : i^f 

• ■• ' .•-:.-•.•! !• rr 4. . aio.:.' .11 <!j-'[iY/j..- 

'."■' »•« ■'•^^:^ ^"r' '-C >'A.- . \'\ ■ i,;.... .: X. r.lJ 
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XK^ biith wd inlanov.pf Ph^p. l^egioning of liui reiga. "Hif fiat oonqoests; The' btrtS 
' ■ * '• -^ ■ yf Alfetalider. ' ->•'.. 

'■ ' ••■■.•' •'■:••. . r-.^i '. ,M,. , 

1 jMixiSDoir was fit) heredity kingdpm,.8itua|teiJin ancient IThi'ace; 
'aMdboafaded'On..th.6 0Ot»th i]y[t.he i^jonti^na (^> Tb^ssafy ; on the 
Jeaat by Bottia abd Sieria ; ^ ;|t^ ^^^^,W tb^'^l^nceste ; and on 
ltenprth;b^.Mygdonia an(i,.P^ftjqmay] Baf aifl^r Philip ba^ con- 
quered past of'Thrace and tjlyri^^jr^t^iB king^oq extendea O^m 
tn^ Adsiatic seataithe n^Qr-rStr^^siioiifr,: ^dt^^'-ifas at'firat the 
capital of- it^ hut tfterw%fd8 ]|Q6igua4jt(^t Ij^oyoqiir^to Pe^Ta^'TatnOua 
•fotffivwgibirUi^^.iPhaipuapdAlexiRd^^^^ . ',/-''; \ 

Philip, whose history we are going to writ^ :W^ ihe 6on f>f 
Amyntaa II. who' is reckoned tbe sixteenth king o^'Macedo^'from 
Caranus, who had founded thfttiikHigdom about 430 years before ; 
that ♦», in the year of the world 3210, and btfore Ckri^ 794. The 
histo?' of all these monarchs is sufficiently obscure, and indades 
little more than several wars with tbe Illyrians, the Thracians, and 
other neijghbouring people. ^ 

Tbe kings of JVfacedon pretended to descend from Hercules by 
Caranus, and consequently to be Greeks by extractioh. Notwith- 
etandin^ this, Demosthenes often styles them barb&riana, especially 
in his mvectives against Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave this 
name to all other nations, without excepting the Macedonians. Alex- 
ander,* king of Macedon, in the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, on 
pretence or his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games; and 
was not admitted to share in them, till after having proved hiabeingr 
descended originally from Argos. The above-mentioned Alexan- 
der,f when he went over from the Persian camp to that of the 
Greeks, in order to acquaint the latter that Mardofiius was deter- 
mined to surprise them at day*break, justified this perfidy by his 
ancient descent, which he declared to be from the Greeks. 

• H«Nd.Lr.c.SS. f Ibid. L vi. o. 4«. 



msTOM or^ttiLip. Wi 

tmrtm IdngiB of Mac^dMi 4id'ii6t tikiiik II beti^Mk tMte^ 

live at difl^ASut timefs under the prMeetibn of jtJle AiiwihiauM, Th«i» 

bus, «nd S|iaita2»,> ^bAdgtiig' >the1tf &mftneecr as it suited 4h«ir- 
Biletebt. i' ■ \ 1 - '. ,'•'•/ 

We shftU'MOt) see this Mat6don, whtch fohiieriy had paid tribdih 
to Athens/ beodmettinde»PhiHp,tfad arbitefofGteece; and tViinn^ 
under Alexander, over all the forces of Asia. \ 

A. M. 3606. ^'AtnyiitlLB, Ikther df Philip, be^an to reign '*tibe thinl 
Ant i. Ci 386. year of the ninety-sixth Olympiads Havinif the very 
year after been^amfily attacked hy'the'lllyrians, and dispomiessed 
of a great part of = his kingdom, Which he thought itscaree ^Ossib)^ 
for him ever id I'ecover again, Tie had apjplied to the Olyillhlans; 
and in crder to engage them the mcffe firmly in bis interestvhad 
given Up te them a consFderable tract^of land ui the neighboarh^od 
w tbefr citT. Aceordiii^ to some autbdrs, Args^ns, who ^Aabfth^^ 
blood royal, being sdpported by the Athenians^ and taking advantage 
of the troubles which' broke out in Macedonia, reigned Aere two 
A. M. 3021. years. Amyntas w«s restored to the throne by' the 
Adt. J. C.383.' . Thessalians ;* u|J0jii which he was desirous of redunrting 
the|i0jBsessioii'of the lands, wnieh nothing but th)e unfortunate sitiH* 
tlon of his affiiits had obliged him to resign to the Olynthiahs. This 
occasioned a war; but Amyntas, not being strong enough to makd 
head sin^ljr -against^ so pbwerful a p^ple, bhe Greeks; and the 
Athenians in particular, sent him suceourid, and enabled him to 
weaken the power of the Olynthians, who threatened him wiCh a 
total and impending riliin. It was then that ' Amyntas,^ in an assem- 
bly* of the Greeks, to which 'he had senl^ a itepiutation, engaged to 
unite with them in' enabling the Athenianei topoij^sess th^mselVei^ of 
Amphipblis, declkring that this cky belongefd to the last-mentioned 
peopie. This elbse alliance was contmued after his death witfil 
queenE«H'yd»ce,^ii8'wiJow^'a8 WW shall soon V^j '■ ' ' 

A. M. »»i . r hiBp, ohe ■ of the. • sons ' of A-my htas, >b^ b*^ the 

Ant. J. c* 383. saiife' year this triohardi fleclaried War' against the 
Olynthians. This Phifip Was ikther of !Alexander thd Great; fof 
we cannot distingfli^ hihi better, Uian bj calling^him the fWther of 
But^h a son, as CidferoJ Observes of ihe father of Ciito of Utwia. ' 
A.M.3e2d." ■ Ariiyhtdfe died,} afteJr 'having reiffhed twenty-four 
AnL i.€.Q75.> yeirs. He left three legitimate chilaren, ^oni Enijr- 
dice'had'l^rought him, «tr. Alexander^ Perdiccas, and Philip, ated.a 
nat«irrtl*B<in'ifamed Ptolemy. * '^ * - .: ^ <^ fi 

Alexaftd^r, as eldest son, succeed^l^ his father* In' the* vet^^ 
beginning of his reign, he wa4 engaged in a s)iftrp war against the 
UlyrlfUtt^n neighbours to, and perpetiial enemies of, Maceaonia. 
Having cbQclude4 a'peac^ wiui them, hie put FhDBp, his ypung^ 

* IHod. L xiv. p. 307. 341. f .Ssdiiii. diB Fab. Lofitt. p. 400. ' 

t Kl. C^ seftf entinm dixit, hvjM ntfttri Gatonb pater. Ut ettifh eteiieri tf x patriboi^-sie 
1m^ qui Inmen UhidjHwgMialt, ex filio est nominahOTS. Dt Offic I. Ui. Ii; OS. ' ' ' 

$I>iod.p.373 Jiiitm.LvU.ci. 



limiher/uk inikiitviiito OifiiibiwdPy ^j^^my of :faoi«ig«i.wMri^tf 

man seat bMl^to.hini' .AloHiiOdei^jreigi^ but ooe |nsftr;<^' > t^ 
A.«i.aBaa<i. • Tl)eueraw9 9owbelong&j.byrigbttQ;]^erdiQ«GiQ,^iiiB 
.Ai|^ J. c. 374. brother, who was become eldest by his deatlkt -but 
Pi^isaivibifi d primoe Qf.jtl)0)b}o/D(l .roy^lj w^Otheud .h$i9fi, exiled, ^is- 
jMited k; VKiVJi him* ((9d was «:^)porte<i by i^ gr^^ji^nw^ex of ACace- 
donianA He began by fiei2iag sonie.ffortrefsei* /iJ^appily for the 
INiW kiqp, Ipbicrftes was t)ken in that equnt^y, wjiither the Athe 
Dians h^ eent.him with a smaJl, fleet; ^ot to besiege Amphipotisas 
yet, but only to take a view of the place, u^> mH^id tJ^e^Qfjcesaary 
preparatums for. besieging it l^ntydice, beajrii)g <?f hj^. arrival, 
besojvgnt him to pay. her a visit, intending to/riC^qi^Qst his assistance 
agtip^t Paueaniias. When he was comei^nto thp. palace^ and had 
8e«t0sd himself, the Afflicted. /lueen, the b«il^t?r to e^ijcite his,<i^>n>pas. 
^iofl( ti^Ues her two children, Perdi^^cas a^-, PhiUp,f and s^ the 
former 'i^ the arms, and the latter on the kni^aa of Ipfaicrat^ ^ and 
then th|)pi addresses ^him! Rememlfer, Iphf^r^Ue^i (hat Amyntas, the 
father i^ these unhc^y orphansy had always a love for youreQuniry, 
and adopted youfMt,hU ton. This dp^le tie liays^yoM \mder a double 
obligation*' The amit,y 'v>hich thpt^^King erUerlatneifor .^^^^ens, 
req\kires thai you ^should acknowledge us publicly for yoy^^ri^nds f 
a^id the tenderness, which thai faJ^r, hfid for yo^r^ person, clcums 
fron^ you the heart cf a brotfier towards these chil^fetj^ tphicriates, 
mo^ed with this 8ighti;9.n4 discOfjrsQ, expeljedrit^e usurpe(i[» ,and 
jeglored the lawful so(v»ereign. . .'> i, ,./ . 

^Perdipcas^ did nojt )ong continue vo tranquillity. A .new enera3% 
^ore formidi^ble than ^e 4^t, soon i^vad|^d.)iis repose^ Thig wa.« 
Ptolemy, his ,brotJ|ieb,.the natural •son of Amyp^as, a^ was^^^fore 
observed. He might possibly l^ t^)ie eldest son, .and (^laim the. crown 
as such. The two brothers re/e^red the decisi/jin^ of their cjaim to 
Pelopidas, general ^f the ^thebar^t still .ipore rjeyere^ fof t^f^picobity 
than .his vjifour. , P,^)p|>id^ dctermipe»d. in %v(^?r of Perdiccas ; and 
having ju4ged.it necessafy totaj^Q -pladgeSfph bojth aides^ia order 
to ob4ge t^i^wp competitors to ^Jbserve tbe attfp|es of j^he treaty 
which tliey nad accepted, among other hostages,, he carried Philip 
with hio^ to'Tl^e;bes,|| where h^ffsid^d sey^i'^^SfP^rf.. Hp^^as then 
ten year^ of i^gOv. Eurydice, ^n yielding up jj^^s ^uch-loved son, 
earnestly besought Pelopida^ to procure hipi an.education worthy 
of hji/; birth«-and of the. city jto^which-he was^gping a hostage.. Pelo- 
pidas placed him with Epanimondas, who h?Ld a celebr^^ iSiK}^^- 
gprean philosopjier in hujs hpuse for the educatioi^ of his sog^ry "^ilip 

' * JB»oh.'iUPah. LegJit,p.399,4CiO. * ' « Tjfrij.i'..^ 

t Philip wMnut^ieo lasa thai) nine ye&n old. I i j^ . J. PIa$^ in Pelpp.jk|§(93« 
$ Plutarch wippiMe^vUiftt it was with Alexander that Ptolemy ffisputed the empire, 
^ithaeb c^Hnot be dtftde to agree with the relatiori of i^liiikes, who, beifi^ hu eontAmpo- 
rary, is nibro worthy of credit. I have therefore thought proper to lubstitute Perdiccas 

■q»as 



ktfm^vtnrtfntxl^lwf wWntominHMi ^w lift |M%w|ilbrV''ISw bctO^ 

some caibpai^; t1i^i%fa''Hd'>^«Midiai»4iM^ 

He could not po«si)>]y have had a more excellent master, whclUMi* 

for wai" of tli& cbniauct oVlffe; !by tMs iWistmUB Th«bbiV«i lit itie 

sam^ time a jiVeat 'pi|tKi^her,-tftat^ M to«ay, a wiM: a^d Virttrdtf* 

nan; and a ^reat comn^der ari Well %M a i^r^t rtat^imianJ ^}M^ 

\fas Tery Yirond tf havtoff been-'his-'piipirrand' prD|)OSed<'liiit)^ra$ «- 

mod^] to mhtitKi and ni%t hapf^ woi&l be^^v^beeft^^^^tiM'die 

bave^i^dbnh'p^ctly! Ferl4Mftottom)Wedfroi^ 

his activity 1^ w«^,' and -hi9>|)ttMh^bd<>in itn]h»o^vi«|f'cM^nuniti«0V 

wbid), hQir^irer,^forfe6d' bMia ^eif >iiicoiHliderable pari oftbe liMi^t 

of thid ' ifl^rtou^ personage. * ' Bnt Wi^ regard to' ma' If^mperancey 

Hfir j-jst^bb? h\B di8intef«a(^tie«(:Md «Sta^rity/hii^ Aiagbtliftnity, hil^ 

cIetnen^V{%1nM rend«lM bim tkiiy ^rreat, tbc8e^w<ere virilieBMFbiidv 

P&i]lpbM*n|^f>ec^iVed l^m mttiir^, land did not^^r^uimb^^^imitatioD. 

The'Theliabs 'di^'^t'liSiow:|ilMt>'tberwfere tiien' fortnin^ and 

ckriMns iit ihi^it Ifosbm the iMyat'danifArous ekii^my M Greece^ 

AfterTlHlip'b^^il^ nine or «lM)i'yeai^i^tbi«ii<V2aty;^ thf^beWs iof 

arev6Itxtk>niiiPBl^eSdd raad«4fiin reaolVdlO'leavidTbebefl^andeB-' 

tinety. ' At^i&rdini^l^ be M^ak'ttWay, lAaMei* tb« tttaa^t expeditioD, 

and findtf'fheM^ceddnisM'W'tbe d«cfp^ cbiMtertiatk>0'at'b«vMi||r 

lo9t;tfiett king t>e¥di^M^, '#tfb IM >bM klUbd in it^fl^eftt bdttle 1^ 

tb^^Hlj^httfaaV'bUt mu^^libfer^, at fitiditi|fttey had mi manff^ne-r 

m»A lis iidMboora ^^ Blyriatir w«)^'>on>^^te'fK>fflt of mtdrningf 

ktd tite ' Idiltpbm^^ with a gi««t^'l<»^ P^OtokM mu^Mit^ 

with perpetual incuraions; the Tbraciana were determin^ito plaoar 

PamiMm ^^t^ tbmi^j ^9Ato M«d^]Qili4Sa(q#Mdl Imb p^lemifltoa; 

and ^e^'Alkeilikil^were bi^m(pi«»gli^^wbdm Mifli|it«(ibfir 

gene]^'WI(»<)td^#iti t^ifttippblt^lwm^ and arcorisycra-' 

Me'lMiiN^i^fltoc^. llkdMttHndLkt ^at'linte <want^ a manttogovenK. 

asB^ Kw^MiIy ir«(iSld itt^^'AinyMliff, tb««ofi ofi^PwdicaHr^und lavfid' 

h^l^^dftft^ &Ko4^i ' Philt^ gi&^anM4ltta^ kiRgilk>i9i1pailM>Bie tknef by 

the title of guib^iaif'tD the pitev^r>4ilit'iievy!9irtiirt6eaubjM8^}jnit]gr 

.he^iMe^ i^b^dii' naliire ''bftdivkei>'titeaH<ilettdiiiii. n^ >tbdtbrofl» 
wbbdi th^preaetit ttiAiJtiMltiMr'o^ai^Ira 4Rqvi^ed;<peTsiMdod.tbKt 
the M»'^ tiebeiiWfire^^^ 

A.H.^i^ '< PMlkr^ ie' tWi^tyilb^ i^eara ')of a^feffwcenied^^^tliet 
.^*. €•!«.. vthfrwfejolife^tst ytarlyf<the lOath O^pia^. > r, . iioq 
Hi^iaeW kiflgf With giiat ooafticu iod^prvacdcro^rtiauiruMiiJjb 
hk eiidl^lf^Mrir to<ah6w«^«blr>«JJqnttati6n8 .of 4iie.peaiddJ i .Accoro^ 
iBg)y,'infto^viM ibv 'a0&-renMdites'|if«ry tfa&gy reviveactte ^^a^ad^t 
ini tsAMTgb^ teeP]!d^uMohiMib,tnA rteoiaMiteB andoifsei^ Ua ^ 
armji^aHlgr was ««dlfe]ii}bly>Hj|rklitt(t]i#la«t>poimitiiirettirt^ tlmib / 
tiie aucceas of hia enterpriaea depended 6n it. A aoldier, who waa 



% 



1^|j(l4iscipU«€bd. bodyj i^,ijt^op§ ; th« Wp^fW Jija^a ,<piv.^ Wen, anii xmght 
4i9put4r.,|h^ p^er^^lineDCQ;,il^^thJJ«pe re9poc^f\«Fi6h^|j^^Greej^, oif 



de«j9ii^e9 t<^t;f^,oif.4b jGin^ifl)^ ^u^mandprs u^er.the image oft 
ft4>ftt|aIiDii«th^ foldierssjpf.^^jcli, %xjf|(i3^ng, their. -sljiejd^i,^ form a 
body impewetmble ft%5 th? j^wray'i darjfe^ I. ratter, )i^ve tbat 
PbtiipfbrAitrf th^itaa f>f t^fba^px frprii,tii^Ie38oi^ pf ^aminon^ 
dMt aindtjthis bac^. battalkw^ qf tl^.^J^^Jj^iiaijf. H^f^ted. those 

Che. tide of rhia jiomrmWa or p(»^|ifLiMoft9i;f oVM^i Jt^y^^**^ . f^rl^x of 
faoiMMir. ktlli ewi64?nqe iftd^c^ ihftflfi ^a :b(^a?^yfit}}9i}t wy xnutffKyr- 
Hag, thcrhardest ff^\ttm9y%n449,oi^rfHii thp gf^q^t plap^MB^ith 
ialnefridky. 8«th JTamiHarities^iutiMiSfQsiCoat^j^.flblieffPb U«fe »nc^ 
ail» qf no:i;o«li{ll90 !uly%9)0|F9 tO;hijp^[..i;ji^ W^rt^M-^e end of 
tkki aftctitfosai more fifkrticf^^d(viar^tji9i\^r^|)^^x, %iv^ t^ wib 
ii»ade of it io^hitWea. <. i»)|atf >1>^|oik ff]f«|i^l^bivL8 j;his^i^pscr^^ 
the iefiglthofn^hich vr»«^.MM9iixiiid;i3if»^^m>t the apruijfrfipflrihiiK 
«W ? • i^ b«ingf 4^8«fidf:aep««i|t^, n^ W/f!piblx WfiM^^W^^fPia^ 
. py, the judlciwWfftf cctH*!^ sSmirm^mx^^ ?hiMiP. W *rt of wfui 
«Bth|ithiataritn»' ' ^.•. eiwio IlIT t dt .•-•.(»'-'iij...i> • 'Mfiti>tj »' 
. i^Qnaorfltite fiiitbth»l9icFki}t9it4^ tm ^.mis ^mmm€ « 
eii|iiibtMipMfie wUkh tbAu4y«tfijj|)^«>iiA0B«fK](^QIril^ and. 

whnHK Ae wahdaoO«fllMigvtfe »af»^ai<^ffftmig»ifftik^» ; h < ^y*« o£ 
a.reigtt-liiriittt»^<ihille»tahUih«fr^ j^^eAffe ji^ltf^Mp^oin 
tbUtheha,flIWed.>«ift)^4Kll»9ll9^il«ll^4^l^t^et||^^ ^ffA 

tp nwlce tttt^tfaff dftanttiwft he)h*(^pff«q^s«d>t^^ to - : h< 

'tcIfaiAAdiatlBly. after. dliiKl, W ifaa»lmftvA«itej^(fPfioibol)oi|i<^ J^Vr 
iMira^ck.ldf.faii^ t0dity'^fo^i'irminboraaga<iaai^ 
fbuifd^bircffsdliiii' ftho' aii 0ff'^AMaiMii^)ufyp^ w^, wiUffiH^ihe 
aasitilanoa fif.'experMiioe/hira«j aH'Qf^yiAen^iSkji^ha^^.to fei««| j^h^fir 
talosh^'a ^por ceaaos bto igaJli. inHi^ h^l i|tt9(^i$;upon .^^lu- 
polL9,t a citif.Bitiiaj(l4d ita;«hehfh))dic«t of h(lpd((i)g^iM rwrlw^ 

tibt^av^ld .hh»«) weiikdDQdThuF^afi^<lQiri^^ 
tto^tkeniitia,. vihoa9>(fidai«|flUphilib«i»ittaiMi;eiiWliv^^ 
^tild iihiietfteftn .attpc(iate4ait,ihiatduMtt^yr» >pl«09^«MR)h>^y 
^ ;tWm9f affClihftnoolOir^iHiaB :tUj>liMfW^ diBtoOliiit^ iwt 

• IMI. i«l>^.4al. L .1 Ik (! « ^ n«((T«V9Aii|Bi|iia«,.lilM«y^WM|»»|QflitD|im. ' 
, t PolyBa- Stracas L iv. e. 17. .0^ o .u I o "A; 



therefore took ibe resolution to decl$MFp,|iuLt.p]^ge free, by flennit^Q^ 
iafe^iNi]^i}t||||o.|49vei^ l|ieB98^)i9fi» iuf.fi<re^h]i$»]tnd in thi9 mai^- 
««r'iO:!M>th9l9l(ft^.v^9||c^ nm tteiSsaflqi^^j^Hi^tere. At the 
«ft«e.jti«io bff. i li ^ m^d thfhfefflia»B,>y (#ntoflf Biwii#^*:.w»dtpr.e- 
sento ; f e^oKi^fT'tft'^^i^i^ AhfMAi aftefi%oMf 4^B^ed his iBuefiiiefl, 

imd^waiU5^«dthe«ibyit.h«tcti6uwW>-/r!o//'i-o: /ji r.,.r - ! . 

This address and subtlety established him more nrmly pn the 
throne, ^d he>9o<)f^^iM)((} MiffrnV ^ith wt">GaWP«t^W- ..Ha^ng 
baned thvintranfl^cpf ♦»s4ti»g^|^.tp.P^V*»«»««s,flf iffjarcJ^es against 
Ar<^ii9».c<iine8,Uf^i0yri|l4h.^imi in.the'fiQfjc/ frpm'jBffffilo ketljione, 
defeatfiiiia; ki^ft.ywnt.WmJ>er flfihis^difff«v.fnd tafces a pit^<ti. 
tude jM^iioosnl; attaoki^.the P»fiqpi»n^, ^4.fiub|^<^s thein tojbi^ 
pew^r* H^ a^terwair^a turns his arms-.^gr^^pst the l^ljrrians, q^^ 
thein40pi«eofi^4tndoWigea (»(iB(n'to.:rc8tore tQ.iMra fjlthe places 
pofisesseAjbyithean inMUfi^d^ia.' ; ',, >: j, ; 

A. M. 3MR.i! ' >: MuOh i||i^|»(itlMf i(k|^ th^, Athenians ^pted with the 
^?t. J. (f. ase, girei^t^ g^mpo^i^ ui^ardiS the inhahjtjanjs of Eiibce^^ 
That iik^ds MTiychtis >s^'pftmt# 0!«tni.i9(eo|j& by^i^h&^i^uripus, nw 
aDcalleA.fronvits Itrge a^n beaatj^ful pflif|ui;fr,)a]^8,.art^)i^^ow ea^lCecl 
^eg^ropoBt. Jthad.b©^a^Jbj<H3t,to t^j^AtikWf^n'^^W set- 

tled eolMis^in Bretfia.andiCMl^i?) thertv7,a,j)»iii9»iU„citieiS::of it, 
Thucyidideairelati^iAbat iii ^b^jPqloponappiaii .w^ryjtj)ijejr/?,vplt of,l;he 
^oeana.disibaiyei^ fhe Atbc^OYtf.-very jpau^h,,hi^C|j^ 

Enboea became a pjfiy to f^qtion^A iW)4:4t the'timf of .which w^'are 
now Bpeaki6^;Qne;oCt(m8e-f4C^nsrip(ip]orfi4tbe a^^Unceof Tl^es, 
&nd the otbohof Athens*- ^^t Qretilh^e^.Tj^ebans ^t yf^^h^p abpfa«> 
cle, aijd ieauljfi mad^ ti]e|)|(^iQP*4h0y<9f(pou8ed triun9phi^nt*^r Hiow- 
eHer,Aiithe!(trnvai.0^t%^ A^bivPP^i^i^ifn^t^r^ 'tcK>k!^^v£;ry di^erent 
turhi -^'iTiiough.tJiey i^ftj!POvfy,WiOAh'^flp&»^o^ who 

had -hdMYedrff e^ -MJ^ariQVjrti&fl^wari^. t^eiiVi P^H^l < k^^ £cngibly 
affected with the great danger to which they were exposed^ ana 
fi)r|rBtti«g4lwBir privakui^8^nUn»Ptf^f toy iimnediateh.^aye .^m 
such^K3«iierftilji»(»Wr,Wlih hy/s^i^ l^d> tjfcia^ iq.a tew days they 
forocd»fcbe Th^blois, t^ njffim^^ tft«<()jpQ)v, beiflg *t)«pli# ^ast#f s qf 
thailllttnd(th^^re8tof^4tO{tbe-,in^})it^aJhj^r cities and liberty, 
NrsuadiBdi at^p JS^vifia,i,.}ATfli^\D^^ tiiat ^us- 

t**"®' ^equ^TeitJwe^aiwIi«ld.o^it^ra^ thp ^^mofpbrance^of past iajunes, 
Mrhsn ,thp j[>aftjr,^eodw»* WC«!ft -rt^eiit tfiUflt i^ ,the,pi^r,iled. TJbe 
Atte^wifl MMr Aliyii^ re^re4 |iMb!flft|i<g..iti forvofjtr tranquillity,, 
x^9t(r$^.lir3ihoi|t dfKlip^ any ot)i^>ene$^ gJT all th^];^ryieea,Lb^ 

thB.gJtey-tf4ialrii>g'*ppefi8e4rjtJ^jtV9«W^ ofJtli^fisUiffi. u. ■ - j, 
But'thi9yidid.<^t:&]^ay«ib^}^.^t|i^ regard to 



4W msVonilflw * 

diierfiMtlM;' and It Wiif this g9.WtM'io tM»<Mu"^4ArJa/ljfi|, «r 
'"M^cHl'^aV^spoketiiefeewiiere:-*' ■ '"'-^ •'• ^iI»:jO' •ii' ii« 

A, H. 3646. HiChertd Phiiip^^fhitiir, dar% tly^lM '^f^fiMof 4iib 
AhUiCc. .'««. re\^ W>beeik ^k^e^ iA tflldnig \AvmW of hi»)[;w*- 
petit:ifs for'.tlVd thrdtie^' ^ padffyin^^cintfesttd ^I'lliiimiiiiifretielliflg 
the uttkck^ of Ri8 forei^ieMdnes, aMd'lA ^AMn^gfithem tneapabte, 
by his rreq*u^nt victories, of tronhkngi^hidi in> tfefe pdl8ifssi«D of his 

Htit he isr YiHW ^iiHg to tppeaftn' anbth^^r ehutiaetet. >Sparta add 
A'th(^n8, d^ef having Idng disputed' ^ith tea«h^ o^h^r the anpire of 
<yfetce, hUd wetttkiined tRe«i5«€lved by 'tbelr l-ediproctfl divi^Ds. 
'TMs circumstance had gi'i^nttrhe1to8 4ii'bpp<irtiiiit^ofraiiitig' her- 
self to tfce supfefne po^er: but^TheW having* Weakened itself by 
tfie wars in which it'htid been c*ngaged against Sparta and Athens, 
gave Philip an octladion of aspirhigblso in histuhitD the sovereignty 
ofGreec^. And now, as a politidtfXi and'^dnqtiercn'y.he resolves 
how He niay be^'*^,tend hi* fi^MMieir^y Vedtf»e hie neighbovis, and 
weaken those' Whorii* he is not aWfe to' cotter at pt^apn^'i how he 
rnoy i'nth>ducc> Himself into the ■a'ffiiiMf^f'Qi^edej'ti&e a {Murt in its 
intestine fejids, mak^ ifrftfe^ltls arbiter, Jdinwtth one)6ifle<to de- 
stroy Yh^ ot'h^r, in ord^r to dbtain th<l'itoJp5Te bver afi. • In tfae exe- 
cjjtidnWthis grfeat d^*T^;'H^ spapfee 'neithet?iirti!ic«9; opeh force, 
pteseht^,' ndr ^mis^s. = H*^' eraplo;fsfcfr this purpose iiegotiationa, 
tri^atiesv^tidtillmi^^es, tnd ^ach f^ftb^' sing^ ilr syteii a manned as 
ti^judg^'plo^ji condadiveto the sadc^ss^/of hicr ife^gn; expediency 
soliely d.eterrtiihinff hirrr in'thie=«hwce pfnieaeur^^ . -i 

w^ fehan always see liiM ktftihg und^r the^'iecond oharacter, in 
all the sfeps he takes theflcfefd^h, fill he aseiimeii a third and last 
ehatacter, v/hich is, preptfi^^o*attack»tiie>»breat khig ofl^eraia, 
anfl endeavdiiriVig to bcc'on^e th<J*aVfeng<8(^ ^'Grdeee, by^dubverting 
an. eryl|nr(^'which before bad Wbthpt^d to «bbi^cttk,i^^ wHich had 
always continued its in^^ce^c^ble i^h^y^^eitlJifMr bpispea'xwrasiofia 
br ftetfi'6t intrigues. ■'.' . •-''■»'" •' ■■!,• • .J«j'!» 'jiU ".:vj- .•>'. • 
^ We Kaite seen tliat[*Ph!lfm m Itoft'VerytterfttflingofhifeTCi^tad 
seiied upofi Afriphipors, b^atJil^B^t'^wasW^ sitti[«t<Ni fb^ iOB views ; 
but that tdlivoid restoring it>fo (f/e Atii^ilins, wh^ichinidd it aa 
one 6f thrfrcol(Miies,he'*ttd 'dfeclitfed it^rf>free'City.''-'But>ktthi« 
time, Wfeing' no longer" unfe ^j^"*reaf tl^p^rehensjons fiMdn the 



dty under t^*'J)ro'tecti(>tt of AtMia, and-bdiewMAgthem toitfeo^ 
the keys of AftJpffipolis/' »«t'th%tt f fep^bli<5'-t<*j«eiBtbd th^ fyt 

A. m/3646. - fear bf brMIAh^* Hfk f^tmheffikdkMkitol^td^ thbpre- 
Ant J. c. 356. cedinff year with Philip. However,! this monarch was 
ntftko A^cntwmmbifeAm)^ i^ke heMgtff aid todk^Aifldbindlia 
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7 F¥^^\u. «? 

bjr mfpMjOfthe int^Iliffence he carried on in the eitj, 9p4 made i% 
one oi^j(oQ sbongesr barriers of his kingdom. Demosthenes, in \AA 
oratiojps, frequently reproaches the Athenians with i^eir indoilence 
on this occasion, by representingf to them, that had they acted at the 
tune with jthe expedition they ought, fhey wouW' havd saved a con- 
federate city, and spared themselves t multitude 6fn)isibrtiines. 

Philip had promised, the Athjpnians 'to give uj) Aiiiphipolis into 
their Stands,* andi by' this promise 'lifed made them supln^ arid in- 
active ; but he u/d. ilot value hipiself upon keeping his \vord, and 
eincerity was not the virtue he* jirofessed. So far from surrendfe^- 
ing this city, he also possessed himself of Pydriaf arid of P'otido&J' 
Thfi Athenians, kept, a frarrison in the latter ; these he dismf^d 




had built two years before, dnd w'hieh tt^ aflei wards csdled Phihppi, 
from his own name. It was near this city, afler^rrcitf faftlqtislpr 
the defefit of Brutus and CiisSiiis, that'^ne onqned certain gold mi'nes^ 
vlJch every vear produced upwards fef 1000 tAlentp^ that 'it. abo^it 
144,000^ steyiingj^ a prodigiojus' 6^m ' of mor.;y in that a^. ]By 
this means, i^o'n'^ becam^ 'much njot'e ciitrj^t'ln ll^^ceclon thair 
before; and PMHp first caused* tne golden com beitring; his naij^e td 
be stamped there, which butliyed'^hjb ttionatchy.l] sUpeHority of 
finances is of the utmost advantage tp a state; and ho pritijce under- 
Btood them better than Philip, or /leglected them less. By this^md 
he was enabled to tnaintain a pbWerful army of foreigners, ana to 
bribe a nuipter of cr«aturei8 m most pf the Icities of Greecie. , " ' 

Demosthenes siVs,lf that vi^^ri Greece wasin'lts most flounsii^ 
condition^ gold and silvej^ >^ere rankefd lor . the number.of prolififiiltea 
atms. But ^hilib thought^, spoke, and acted In a €fuit0 Mifierent 




, M^e coif thy we^ons, aod thui^Mt coiiqq^r all. 



The ndvvt&tof the priestess .became ,nis rulej c^^ b^ applied }t^ 
with. great su0ee8fl.. .He biias^^tj^ac hei.had carried . mpre placefi 

• Diod. p. 412. , . { 

t Pydoa, a city of Macedoo, litiuted on the gulf aneieDtljr called itniip Thennaknt, and 
>w Golfo di Saloiiichi. . »/ .v.. v.", y- 

t Pottdna, antstbor «l^>of HaaeAAim, on tte- kw^on of aiiatal Thrtto. It waa, but 
uity ttodlai uribDfe Aiagues, from Olyntbua. $ Diod p- 413. 

II Gratua AkAtandro re«i mpglK fuit jifo'"' '* '' " —., " " * ' 
Cluerilua, JnenitiajjaTveKM et mdl« HAtit ' J ^' '" ' '? 
ReUulit-SecepuW^T^ktehtiimsnia, Phllippoa. *''XtlMt!t ii. Jy. ad'Olt.gmi, 

CherilMthePollnMinyoutft'iWb^'d,.' '* ' ' « " ' ^f, 
llim h« rewanW well, andlftirii K6 fev*d; , ^'" •' , ''^ / \ 

Ilifdull, uneven veTaejby grAi gcMidfaie, ''^ "^ " ' ' 

Got oiin his ravuu.-s,ttnd a fair oiitele;.- .Or^tiitwMtTj^'^ .• . 'W A n\ .H 'If t 

' ** meikiA nt^il(ilM#^HM'tM^Wr'QMMiiM;'^ar*««p«Mv^^ • ffttlilPMf Mat 

T Piiilip. ill. p. 92. ,. •MJpitfii. * t '"^'W^ :'V ■; •"'"* /^* 
Vol.. IV. 2 A*** ^^^ ^^ *' • ' -fl "^''•;*'t'^'-' ^- * ^ 



ith B golden keji ; ana that he ditf HM tbiit 

le, into which a inule Jftdea with Eilvel' coulC 

«eii said, that he wasamerchant ratjierlh^ 

ae Dof Philip, but his gold, which subdued 

ught'.its cities ratiie^ ^han took ihem.* He 

e' <;pn)i)ipn wealths of Greece, and retained 

id the greale^t share il^'t^e public affairs. 

Aqd, indeed, h6 was less proud oflhe success of a battle thtui that 

offt ne((oiiation, well knowing that neither hi^geaeraJs nor his eol- 

diert coiijd share in the honour ^f the latter. , , 

Philip had Biarried Oljmpias, daoehter of.NeoptoleihuB. Thn 
laffer was the son of Atcatas. king of the JWoIosii or Epitiia. Olym- 
DJw bare h>Bi Alexander, st^named the Great, who was born it 
Pplfa, the capital of Maee^of la, the Brat year of the lOqth Olym- 
A.iiL SW&k' -.pisd. Phihp.f wl^ at that tiuie w^s .Abseiit from hii 
Anfj.tXwS, ..kingdom, had Ih^ee veiy Bgieeafrje pieces o^ news 
brouyh^.him at one ap3 tue B»m&l^ime;i^tb«t he hftd'cairied the 
prUe )fi the Olympic games; that Parinenio, onp or his generals, 
luwgaihed ji, great yktory over the lUjTians; anl^Jhal his wife was 
delivered of «,^a. ' This.pn[nce,l tecrjfied at so sigiial a hkppbeas, 
wlii^ th|;,Uaathens thotiglft freViueatly the omen of some mourn- 
ful catafltj;9phei caeioal, Great I'ifpiUr! inreturnfor loniani/blesi- 

,,]We mi^y'form.&'jiidgment of Phifui'iB'care .and attention with 
regarJ to the edupation uf tHis princc^|(hy Ihe letter which he wrote 
^^le, afler Ills L^th to Aristotle, to ^^cquaint i.ini'ev^n then that ha 
had in ad e chuice of him fo^jfi'jj son s 'preceptor. I am'lo inform you, 
nid-lie, t4<^7 hatta ton bornt'TrtliirnOiankt to tHe gods, not so 
Mtitt^Yur ki»'i'ng giymhim to me, at for having giten Aim me wkilt 
. Ariilolte it Umig. I mm jatUy promitt myttlf, thi/t you tvill maki 
Ain a tuceeiior vtortht/ v/ui both, and a tcing worlKy nfMaeedonia. 
What noUe thoughts arise fioavAib p^Asal .,. tliia latAr, far differ- 
ent. fVpm the maaners Uf the [fres^ni ag«, but faighl; worthj of a 
i^eH; AMorcl^'Mfld a good falhtr! 1 shdll'leave the-Teader-tomnhei 
Si^'owln' reflections t^'H ;' ajd shhU only obserft. Ihflt ihiSRibm' 
pie may serve as alesson even to private per80ue,as it teachee them 

' '• iWluliminplor ftlyiiUii. VnB. it 



PwtunrMHDwlu, t|;,j)l|bnjit iBqi|i!af ' . 

i ftW^aiHWih* ■'., „ .?frriit,|l;fc.'iiL.Od.Mt ,1, 

When anliiiH ud trtisn itU do !fi^ ' . „,, 

Ib AWl. gl.mn.-r'SlMk.tilu.e. I&r. . , . 



■IK Uui CIIJ' h^ bven ImkmLwo rBanli^iu& . r 

a. ia ApoiM. r. Itrr. a Aat.Gil. ]. k-i l 






MeMD'Jiurfto lM:ft.j|»fc3N,, Ita^pflUVittat P^5 pfpHUu^fQaverx 

oBitii? foiUidalicB flB^JHid 5 091} ihal^.ltli^.ijw iWmpii l^p top, *hl^, 
Mhaii* to touch' thelprinoiplat pfjfmii^g ian^4i^||^||^i;^^ tH\f 
mai)iktF.uitrhkhUM]ii0uglittote.iPc.i4]pa(fQd. r.,n ..cij 1.» ...; ..it 

Tb6f Maeeaunlanf pinlHiJt iteji a Mjr >of iafamtii, •CQimtiwx>f 
16,dOO h^Vy^armedtfoops, who >««reJidw|^a t^lacM.'wi'.tlKnPMl^^ 
ofthe hattle. Beikksr aiBworiylhef-werevntaf diWilh a!abM<Ji4## 
pike oh spear, calkd bV tb« GnoilGBalaituzju (^mi^vk-). .??hi#.pHM» 
was fourteen <Slibit8^ M|rj)that*i8ytii«ily^ae IM^ fiii the cubit ,«€i%i 



iists<)fa'ftW;tii^'tflMlfil vo''J;i a;n;:-I , 

'The^hatahx i^ttf^oduiionly dttivdedkitQitiiD Satt)rilQ««,.ea^hof 
wriieh4Wi9ebiii]^e^ 0P1IIM& moiiiiJhHiim i^;)Qft(i« ftpQti «ii4(tUi> 
teen in depth. Sometimes the file df^ siaclcBm wif ^u|^led,,'f|9d 
80tTMij«k«viUiM,'«bcb«di^afltirei^^ SOtha^tbe 

phalanx wak^l^tte«ftti^ibinneigfat,«aMif«t9athjM!il^^ 
deep: tet'it^^i^l^^pd rejlbkr deplkwasisC-^^^ ^^T; 1 •{. ']<J 
"Th«'^ac^ hetWe^ifi^oh' loldier i]fDi»*ni«feh.v4si(|tefffp^0r« 
iHfieli1i(^Baiiie,-foihr'e«hits; and ;aiei^nli»*W0^.a]|«iah€y^eMI 
ft^a^nAhr. WbehthtsphaboxadvautedtGraraffdr Aii.(M!i^fQ3^tp^fr 
was Mit tHee ftet d^M«nb0^^hA9<weliiideuBh «oldwr<.A9d|i^6!. iMkf 
lirere <:61o^ hiVropOvlibib. 'ii| fine^imrfaeft.lhe p(halan)i:wa#,j|^,^te 
eeive-the ^Hniy, Ihd^mbb <wh«'<;Qiupoaftdrlt4rfiW l|tilldi«pQr^fill^ 
soldier occupying only the space of a iiat and a hal&t t<*>H>> - •> 
Thirevidefttfy showd tlie ^ittrent sphoe which thbr^tMi^ of /(he 
]^alttxiit!t#)lf 'up in th«0e> tht«e()saBes, Buppoeing tke>w)Hil0 t%.fxi%t 
ftst of T&^OOO^iiffAliit ^iflieeni^eci), -, f) consefuentl^jalway^ 1000 
men hi' frtmt. tFftis«ptti»in the dreV(i<'8» was 6000 i»et^<4r M>OQ 
fhthdM, whidh make t^D-furlongs, ormdf a lea([^ ;> J»ttMllfe0i4 
<!ft8e It ^as hut *hali' eo mueh^ and' took up fiv^ . furkwgffn nft. spg 
fathoaid.|| iiX!^ in' th^'thlrd eaJs^ it wah agaia dimiybbei lHOt W 
htHf, i^d extilMded.td'th« SUstafto#ef only two furlot^ ahdift^M 
^250^*ith6ffis.'''' ' -Jti'flt • A -i ■ ./ , -MY t .0. i. ■> -n 
^Pely^ius examined ^th^»phiaaBxiD tie steond caln^iiiiWiU^il^ 
ntti^ied to attack thef en^my. '^^hriMldier thensltoktUp <thrflt 
^et )ik breadtbf l^ld tk mtuiy in dftplh. ' We obaerVnd abeTei)thiil 




AiM'mfi/ ibid. ^ '^'^^T'^'^^T' ^ •'" ^'1'' *••• • •• t ■ 'JvK' '^^ iiitt 

1 Ppiyb. L XTiL p. 764-767. Id. L xii. p. 664. JBIIaa. d« iantmend. acieb. 

I FHNMia,- ^ -1. i .., . >^^, . ;,-7.i.'w ►..// v.' - ill'; ,',i ■ .v4j 



m Hi^TWff> OP ^ 

wJUck-the Komui wmM jiot,ftiI tp:t)M»w-,tfam)«<d«es, in. ordsr t» 
charge tb^: pbiJani ia flink pfi tha .ri^lit »ad )ef\, Uttbe sauie (inw 
that tWeBnldiera who tic pursuing the eneny, nay be attached in 

the lajncifDaniieT,.. , ' '-..,. 

' ,Thig. reasonmg of PoIybiuB appears to me very clear; and at the 
aane tLiie gitesiia a vei;/ just idea uC the nianaer in which the aa- 
icieata Ibugnt ; which •'ortaialj ought to have its place in bistorj, ss 
f t is a:^ GMentia] part of it. 

Hence appears, as M- Boesuet* observes after Potfbius, the dif- 
feience uat'.veen tbi: Maccdoi^ian pbalanxf formed t^ one large 
Dod/,.vary th::k on all Btdea,.which wad obliged to move all at once, 
•nd the Ronu i amy divided into small bodies, which for that rea- 
•on wtre nimi.'er, and consequently inpre calculated fcr inovements 
of evety kind The nbalanx cannot long pre^rve its natural pro-' 
perty (these a e Polybius's words;! that is to say, il« eolidity arfd 
thicbnesa, because it reqoiree peculiar spots ef ground, and lliose, 
t»it were, made purposely for it; and that for want of such 8^ot«, 
it enoumbetB, or rather breaks itself by its own motion; not to nan- 
tjon, tost iffiofp broken, the soldiers who fompoee it can never laWf 

Siin. Whereas the Roman army, by il^ division into small bodies, 
es-advRfitageof all place? and Equations, and s^its itself tp them. 
Ills uuLted or Bsparated at plesaurei. lt£lea off, or draws together, 
withD^t the least difficulty. It cai^ very.easilj^furm detac^ofite, 
nMf, ^od ga through every kii.d of evolution, either in the. whole or 
in parkas occasion may rmjuire. ln£ne,it hfts a greater var^ty, 
of motions, and consequent Iv- more activity «nd strength than tha 
philani. ' ' . < . . . 

Thia| enal^ed Paulus j£miliu^ to giin, his celebrated victorf 
over Perseus. He first had attacked the phalanx in front- .. But tlie 
Macedonians (keeping very close together,) balding their pikes with. 
both hands, and presenting this iron rampart to the enemy, could 
not beeithor broken or forced in any ntafio^riand so madeadr^d- 
fiil. slaughter of ^Romans. But ^t, last, the; uijpvenness of .the 
ground. an dj^he great extent of the frontpf tb« bftttie not allowing 
the .Macedonians to Continue in aUpactsthat rai^e or^hiehlajuid 

• IKieininean DiiHenil IliitiHT. , ' 

T SHlariuruurqai ^i(e>, qnJInai nrrtiDi ; bM illipktflsai Imnuibita, et ^ttlin (er^rti : 
SoRinni Bclc* dlulaeiior. ei. iiluiiboa Fknihu csiuiiui ; heilii puiienti, qmuMiin-iM 

rd>,inDoiiiii»d^ lihalingi, Riailm^ MacsilDnuin, qnm.'niii 
.■D iMo a^pm otjKii, S'iihI Ul Hal, bbwu cmmpe of>« 

lMiss«^Lr;:i;xiiv,i.:'4i, 

wpiiril pbaJuisin ; Mqn* uUii nidaqtiar 5|na,vlei9r>ii 
jira^lia (rant, qua flaniuifiteni toTlMLtiiat pimitl, d^DdanJU- 
inrecte, bi Irl^lii hucrenfii^hitaliii, LnlDlaubUH tUh hidl 
Hin* inij;*obWin'li»giliii]iiio.^<t graTiuls hulun ugiuL, 
vetSi^ lutcic. 11^, ab,^^igp,.iUu)uiil lumfihua iiKni]iid^ 

c^tiatHurj «t.^iiiiuii>1Buniiiii;iiad«|itiiiurTalla< 

Mil, j-e (;(iBfni«ni lusiftb iRutiiinUiejiL ^7W^/j» 



t 

fSkk9f Paulw MniXm oMhwd that the jfilMlftiit mw «Ui||^d. Ur 
^ave iidvcral openiiifs and. inturv^k; , Mpqnrttvu^ h» mttftokeJ thein 
at thtoBeopeniBga^not m he^ore^nhoMi^iUd^i'tL |f<ineral oqKct^ but 
by detached Jbodies, and in diffefant pavta at ^one aod the same |ipni»' 
By this means the phalanx was hpoken in an upatant, and it^ whole 
fordct which consisted merely dn^iU unioa and'the impresaioti iti Aiade 
all at once, was entirely lost^^and Faulus .^roilius gained the victory^ 

The same Poly biua,* in the twelfth book above citetdi describes 
in a iew. words the order of; battle observed by the cavalry. ' Ac- 
carding to him, a squadron of hodrseooosisted of 800, generally 
drawn up fOO in front, and «|ight de«»p<» consequently s^ch a squad*; 
ron as this took: up & furlong, or 100 i)ithome, allowing tb? distance 
of one &thom, or. six feet, for leach horaem.an; a space whidb^lie. 
must Jieceesarily have, to make- his evolutions and to« rally .1 Ten 
squadrons, of 3000 hors^. occupied ten tinges as^uch grouijd; that 
is, ten furk^gs, or 1000 .fatbomi^y which make about half a leagju^f : 

From what has been said, the reader may judge how much giieu4)d. 
an army took up^ by eonsidering.the numbier of ^ifantry and^vakyr 
of which it consisted. . n. - 

T ^ " . " SE'cTioN II. ■ '■/! 

The Mvered war. Sequel of tlic History of Philip. Re endeavours in Tain to ivoteeM 

' ' lummAf of Uiepaaof ThermoJl^rIaBk 

A. H. 364a. I)isfi9^d,f Wjjiich perpetuaJJy .fpDiept^d aihopg the 

AnL J. C. 355. Greejcs dij^positioiis noff very remote from an open rup- 
ture, broie^c^t with great violence Aipon account of the Phocoeans- 
Tha,t . people, who , inhabited the territories adjacent to X^J^PJiij 
ploughed up certain lai^ds that were consccrated.to Apolla"\vIjich 
were thereby profaned. Immediately the peppl#in the neighbour-, 
bood exclaimexL against. th^m as g|uilty of sacrilege ; some from, a? 
spirit o; sincerity, and others to CO jer thpii- private reweiige with, 
the pious, pretext of zeal for religioii. The war that brcjke out, oUr' 
this occasion w^s called The Sacred War^ as undertaken from a reli- 
gions qaotiv^i and last;ed ten years^ The people ffujlty of this profa*. 
nation were summoiied to appear before the Amphictyons, or states- 
general of Greece; and|the whole affair being dijly epc.amined, the 
Phocsans were doclareJ'sacrilegious, and sentenced to pay a lieavy 
fine. , ^. . ^ ',,,'■ •• .' ♦ 

. Philomejos, one.of their chief citizens, a bold man, and of great^ 
authority,, having pjpved by 60j;ne vierse in J^Qmer,{ that the S9ve-' 
reign j of the temple, of Delphi belonged anciently to theiJPhocjeansV 
mflames them against this decree, induces them to take up aVms, 
and is appointed tjieir general. He immediately prpceeijs to Sparta 
to gain the Lace'daemoniuns in his interest. They' were very muchi 
disgusjted at ,a sentence' Vhich the Amphictyons \had pronounced 

. ' ♦Li^ x'li p. 608. ^t Diod. 1. xvU.p. 41»-Tt33. ., 'i Iliad, 1 ii tf H/i. ' ' 



nxaramof* 

b8en«l80 coiideDit:jB<ilt(XfM|y a fiitovfotiiiaviiig. seized, u))oi»tfa« cita- 
del of Thebes by fraiid im^'fioienoe: Aichidamss, one of the 
kngii of Sparta, gave Phllofi^due a handsome receptioiu This 
monarchy- liowever, did not yet davb lo declare openly in favour of 
the Phooieanit, but prbmifted to assiBt Jiim with money, and to fur- 
iii$h»him aecretly with truopdyilfi h6 mcftot'tdifagly did. ' 

PhiioroeluB, on bis retnrii home, raked 'soldiers, and berins hy 
attacking the temple of Ddphi, of whiti'^ he ptOBstSBsed him6^with-f 
oat any great difficulty, the inhiebitdntd of the country miking but 
a weak resistance* The Lo^rians, a^bpte in the hei^bourhood 
of I)elphi<4ook arms against him,>but werft d^eat^ed in sieveral ren- 
eounters. Phik>ikielus,encoaFa^d >by these ^mt succe^bes, in- 
creased* his troops daily, and put himself^- in 4 condition to carry On 
hisvonterprise with vigour. ' Accordingly h^^entersthe temple^ tears 
from the pillars the decrefe'of thfe' Aftrphicty^tts againstlJhe Phooe- 
aaris, publishes 411 over the •country that 4ie^ has n(> design to<8cize 
the^Tidfes of the temple^ and t hat ^l^t^ -dole vif^W i^ tt>=teslCM'e to -the 
Phoceeans their ancient rights ahd privileges. It was necesi^f y for 
him to have a sanction from the god who presided at Delphi^ and 
to receive such an answer frbm tliS'&icle as might be favourable to 
him. The priestess lit fiiBt refused t;^ cc^Topj^rate on this oc^jision; 
but, being terrified by his menaces, she aofiwerea, that the goH per- 
mitted him to, d(^ whatever he should think proper; a circumstance 
which he too^li^fe tb publish to'all th^:l[/eighhfi?^|^g: jiatioiis. 
A. M. 3650. T^^ ^^^^^ was no^bec'oihe sekcml ^The 'Amphic- 
ADt.J.c.354. tycns nieetinff a second tibef,!'8il*esolijtiifec was formed 
•, o declare waf agwst the FhocaBans: .Mfqst "if the Grecidn 'iiatbn^ 
engfiiged in this quarrel, an^ feided \Vitli the dn«. or the Other ,p^Tty. 
-* TbeBojotians, theujocrians, Thessaliand. and several other rieagh- 
bpiirmg people, declared in favour of theg<Wl;'^HIlst'djparta, Alliens, 
and some othejr cities of PdopbniiesUs, jpined'with the Pfiocieans. 
Philomelus had not yet touched the tl-easures of the teihpte ; but 
being afterwards Hot so scrupulous, he Kelieved thtft^lie riiches of 
the ffod could noi be better cmpl^iyed thai) in the deity's d^fem&e 
(for he gave this specious, name to his skci;iIegious attempt;) and 
being 'enabled, by this fresh supply, to double the pay of his boldi^rs, 
he raised a very considerable body of tV66ps. ' • 

Several battles were fought, and the success for some time seemed 
e^ual on both sides.. \5 very body knows how ih'uch religions v^ars 
are to be drea4ed; and the prodigious lengths tb which a fiilRi? xeal, 
when veiled with so yeperabl'e a name, "p apt to^o. The^Theoans 
having jri a.rencbunter taken several prisonersjjfcondeihtied them all 
to die as sacrilegious wretches, who were excommunicated. The 
]^hoc5Bans did. the.sime by way of reprisal. The latter had at first 
gained several advantages ; but having b4en deicflliied in a' great bat- 
tle, Philomelus their leader, being closely attacked upon an emi- 
nenc^'fl-om which there was no ^etre4ting, defended hiihs^if for a 



THlLfA a 



ti|r«W fafhfis^f faeadtong^lnmi a iiMPlc,'iii <fiiier4ot|i^k>klit|mtonH«iDtv 
WhuM i;e had reason to>df««il, if -he shoald! faU> alive 111101110 IniiMia 
^MB-eaemiei. OnoniarcbiistihiB liretherwaa hia flacotaaor/ aNl 
took upon hid) the oomi}iahd(«if'theforbeB«' *' 161 r \ u- - ^ 
A. &f.^65t. '' This hew g«nera}\hM eooitlewied a fTethJVDin the 
4pt J^ 0. 3S$f, advantageous fii^ i^ ofilbrell ]irocunDg> hitu aoJJtera 
from ajl sMeii;' He aiso l^'diot •of^money^hfought over ms^enl 
chiefs of the other p^ttf^ ondipravailed 4ipon thidin eithevi(»^ retire, 
or to^t'witb remissnertr, by ^fm4h faefMnedigl^at aivaiAages. 

Iii^lfais geA^va] iiK)Ven)eiit'ttf the Orveka;^ wh<y<bfld taken op anna 

ih Ikvour 0i^ir^the:PhooiMiii8'or^l?4bc ^hehaBi;FiHlip> thought 

it mast Mebnsidtent veiith his lAtei^Mt to ifemain'n^iieri U^iitaai con* 

siatent W%h tlie policy Of 4tirl#anihili(iiia pniice^>wl» faad^M^ mgaMd 

for reKgibn ^)r i^e' intereit of 'A^fWh»,^.bt]t was' akiraya lutenc upon 

hie^ d^ns'nor t6 ^»^^^ ill lir wajr* b^Mrieh lie ibtfhi notMvaap th4 

least b^flt^; i,il^ i^ .taik!$*tadvatithge ^af ja» J4kVictuh«,<in .wbreh al| 

Oreec^i empl6yefd ai)4 divided by a great war, gavet hunan^oppBai 

tunttytta^ %xt^iitf his iVonti^ni, and pushr his 'pcmqueBla with«Aitrahv 

appiiehepMion !pf ppplf^iBon. He^ wns 'algK) W^UpIkitfed to seb both 

partiee waakanand cGiii«ilftie>«iNlh^ther,a» hb ahoc^ thereby be 

enabledtorMop^n'them iaftAnwf^ with -greater eaaa/iiidittxi*' 

vahtA'ge* ■' "^ 'i'-'-^'-r 'o-'i (7 M ■ ' ; >•/• ' ., ': -n •./*/!.. 

A in. 3651. B«itigidosir^«'Wr*ubj«cttogTbracei*'iLirdof^se|jurmff 

Ant.'l. a 3ati>th^($ot)^««ito hahad'^reMy «Mi|»(iiilt, ha'^daterhMM 

to posaesa luWBe!fdMiathbn*i a imwlfl dtyj hicapalAa of atqppprting 

itself t^f^lft'WVti rtwngth, hiit^IwWfch ^fWiMrtaiaaaiet^'ara^a** 

Btrift(fed^^dlWt^%henei^erit ma in tIie«hanAa4>f Ma eataiea. 

A^eo^^injg^ hb'besiAgedthat oityv nMe hidusdlf inotar d^ itv^nd 

rased it. It was before this city that he lost one of das eyes, byi« 

vdl»y^alhgtllar «*c«6nt.t Arfariitf ^AfaiM*f»ri8 had'toffeTedlhiaser- 

Ti^e'te Philip i^«k> exciellsiit a karksmah.ltMt UeMODUlOMBgi dows 

birds innheil-^nwstvra^id* «ii*i 'T4ieipwiiBreh)«ad« tfaiaanswa^; 

Htigt / whSh aniiwersitung thaiaroaaJbowmito tot tboicpiich. /{tA^yaj 
partee preV* often <rf fatid conaeiq*'«nc« tofhlaiwho'matecs it«9 wsin^ 
]s xib-amtOr merit to kni»W «rhaiittoholdtbkia^iE<toiifue. ^.Aatierhhwitg 
thr<mii hinfeelflnto Uie ciiy^l*e.tot?Tflyi^ad^arro)w^fon whicb*» 
wriUen,. Td PhiUp^M rigkt eye^^m^tmliim a* aKMaroel proof thib 
ho was a gbdd'lnarksManjifbf ha WtiWrn'/iiihis right wAi Bh!ii|< 
B^it WmO^tfck th&sitn^ aiVflW^yprtAJthfa msewntion, J/Pfa^p te*«a 
the cUy he will hangup AHer; and accordiaglj he waa as' gtxod «a 
his Word. - >>')■•' -ii' '''• ./'t-t ■»•'; ; cI-k'-* '■ 5'- m ui ; 

A skiilbrsuigtson d#ew th<i ittroirwitofl Fhilip»aeyeiwithaa toiidk 
wi and^teiieterify4'that not tho4«i|at;iiMlr JremainedirandaHoajHi haf 
D©uWii#t'W4^4;Iife^y*fh6y«t««idk<M<^yth6fi«««^ ButriftTiew 



HIS7DRTTf>F 

atedM tfitMcncet^ M4b;*lt<ivalFer,feeidQHrlihith for an h«iMdiii:tUttu»' 
^crfecfeia*] i^i^atie^einoakmWoroiln^iiOuglit'mdrelikeftfafta^'v^ 
to conaoleJierBon for a glontkits «it0i:kidKjA)ftliha<i>Iamed hlm^fae sahi, 
fM\np^ jn^i ^wery de^yj^ tn^vom,.^ 3f«**»» tmnd> of your vaieur, 
rt Alter 4lie tfJong^'of ]||€tlNk»ejf(i 9iH}ip». ev^r atudioui: either «o 
veAiun his eneifMeaby* «em«(^iqtMHf9/^ gftliB netir ftkaO^a h^ doii^ 
tliemiMtiiBriinpQrtetotnBervic<i^(9av^ltad> aHWeT^^^s^yi wiMth had 
imploded liii asBifit||ito«.ag|mtr:tik^A}Nrailto9n TlwiUl^vslj^ id that 
oount^y 8eeteed«ow(l6c\;Krev«titC€A4^09ii»i«ir oCFh^oi^ jv^ae na laore. 
N^erth^loitf^ tJbe]teAbfer8*f>f<bifbwi£»fn6dfit|6i>l^ f9ti9<»)cerft« mitfa 
faBrvhai>/Liitirde»A'him,|rn&vil weafgrtdfiiKviDj^forafMl^tiipe «Med 

BaUanaiwiHh anewtyiike. . hyj^l^^Tfidhmi^i^tj^ ti^. Ibvdfe l>io- 
there, who andcfaeded Altattod^ M/alr«rigt^iwe4 hima^lf bjr the 
|»H>tectiontof«the Phb<»el|»s» >4/<^|iiam%r«bftia, ^hefartk^^^ 
htfq a^numerduavbodytf))? larQe8,>aftd lkt>ii;(^. faiD^,« c;im@lderaMe 
advabtegie^over Jf hjflip ;: balii>eugi^Q^biia A B^P<iRii tiisewiie was 
entil-ely defe«t«dvAMd/hift.'arm^r«i|ted> v4?he%mg!tiiMf»^ n^ere 
pdreil^dtb the sea-aMoift ,rBpwAitd«q£^aQQi])Qtt:wefe.ii^led oo tfte 
4»t,ixaic»g: whottyradiilftiPmtMlfyimi^ a 

gaIlov.r8 ; and 3000 who were taken pcis^Miers, were thrown, into the 
•ea tqr4^biUp^^'pf!dc«4'li^{(to*>nfiUiylliiirtt^M^ the pro> 

feawd . o ai wirt of wlliium vhj^9kf»^4^^wf^U9^^f^ of Phe- 
rmiwiy^inmiorMrhemv^yAo l\^iiU\»T^f\iyi4iWifiomigii^^^- By the 
fal^{^ su0ee8»<if;thiftfe:«p«^ttim»l(?hibp a<(qmo^fQr/9VW^l»fl i^ec 
^.ifHfe^Ahe Theoarfiaol, 9vdbQ•^«w^e»^oavllU^» jo|f^ 
{joBiaft jlbaIattE,;had)ftltowAida|^^ii^<»t!|iBhfM«$4iH^ 
those of iiisiBbtiic ••:■» i-.of - { ;i}t7i'!i- *? .? -.r . * • . '-. 
> t^haj^lli»»o%fah..gaececfa[t^ih40 ^bnMker. Oftoin<i|c]liWN . IM^ . the 
«une>i)S8o«A'<ft8<aB'iH3>Ud.dMiMn>ilha jm ^teoi- 

dI»< raisedt to niuMrote. mamf ^ atid, ai|||lftrtK)4 rbyj|h«.tf|G[opB(,0f the 
laibteol|pmomaaBviM)thekiia&4^<uiA-i^eff aUteA, wi#HAikQ.p»W "Teny 
Unruly, .wenfpiDtii fid»atifltvMi4«»y«laa>the TjiefasMfi tlFot % Um^ 
tinKiauciseaBlanddtafefiiiWBPa ne^rijMqtt^ctfi ho^h $i([iefrvi^ a^laist 
Pbi^dlUs heihijjr a«tG^lKii>.Wilh;a suddWf^dwvifllent distifmitmik^fter 
aiflferinglthe mpeiiCnielitDnfteotti, eKd^:hi8^}|fetmj^ tnaflper w^Hhy 
dfihi^inmetiesalKtiaaorihsjglQnfticli^ very yoan^ 

t|i^4tin o& OnoniarchflaiiwMipMicmi toi h^ i^oiti'ir.tf^^Mnasea^, a 
»aki tof^^ireA'^periMmevimnitittMlgljU^ imif* was 

appenitBd-4ii8iOOUii$ell|^iwbiO'>. uue v«.\.u v^r • ^^ m*.. 

The new lea >r, treading in the steps of his predecessQ|«|, j^Jon* 

dhMAfehe tempH«>aai|thti3Khad4«ie»-MK^4P«khbd.alLhia.4^ /At 
l88tfthe(Ph6(aiaii8Hipeiied iy|rjgr^i.'tad'>i>M>WlPtf. c yijwg i wi oaqe 
to tpdbthaae tai«««i^UbtiirhaeMim9 0f»o$H^ii(4i#ipuH^«»9«eya. 



/was foand; thk^^dWfi t)l» begiliyitg^tlle wat them kad befen uiiiA 
^oat'oftbetem{^^i%«ii^^40;000'(i«tldtit»|tha^ 1,500,090^ 

A. 1^. 3053. Philip, tiktr haV^ff^ fi«ed the ThMdaliams, resolved to 
Ant: J. c. ^ carry bis anns iliAb' Wt^cisV JThis is his first attempt to 
gfet fbotihg'in Gre^id^, and Wh'ic^ <a share 'in ch^ general afiatrsof 
the <^D^ks,'fVoih Which th<»kin<^d drMafft^edott bad always .been ex- 
clud6*d as Meigtihri, ' With- this vieW) upon pl^tence bf going over 
into Phocis, f n order to punish the sad^lli^fifMid Pbocearis, Jiei iinarcheB 
towards Tiiermopyife, to p6SSe8^hitflsdirk>'f^ pass which gave hnna. 
free 'n^as^^e into Greece,' and' espMfrclaHj^ into Attica^ . ^The Athe- 
nians, tjpon heariiig of a mansfh which mi^ht' prove efthe most fatal 
conseqticiiice to theni, hast led 't<y TherMbpylftt^ and possessed them- 
selves veiy seasonably of this importaiitpass^ \Vhich Philip did not 
dare attempt to forc6; so that -he was obligeid to f^um baek into 
Mace^pnia.'; ' '• ^ 
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SECi^IO^f III. 



PemoatlMnefl, t^on Philip's attempt on TMnnopylc, harangues the Athenian!, atsd tuK 
*maitei thorn agdinst that prince. LHde rtg^id ii [yatd ^ih{# advibe. ' OlvtithiM, upon th« 
point orbeinirbMiegedby Bkillp, udittesvesttbe AiAiciiiaqrfi^r fqcebur. ffoaonhfim ea- 
deavouu by hiv orations. t(» rouae them fjroai thnir lethaiigyt They aeud but a very weak 
auccour, and Fiulip at length lalTea the plli6b.- ," i. t .»■ ; ,. 

' ;' As We ishall iboit'see Philip engaged a]^inst ilie Atheniahs^ and 
as they, bv the strong ^sxhortitionsatid priidentvCouiiSels o£Denio»> 
thenes, will become his gVcat^t fentsttiies, and the most powec^ 
opposers of his'dtnbltious designs, it niay not be improper; before w^ 
eritef tipon tH^t part of the history, to ^ive a short account of the 
state of Athdiis; ind of the disposition ot tbeV;itizens atthattinte^x 
W^mHiit Aoft form a judgment of thechara<3ter pf the Athenians, 
in the age of wuich w*e are n6w's|)e I'kirtg, ^ouiithat of their ancew- 
toTB, in thethne trf the battles of MatathOn and* of' Salaihis, iroai 
whose i^'tue they had extremely degener'atfiid. They weryio longer 
the saimi men, and had no longer^ the same maxims nor the.kame 
manner^, 'jf^^i^no logger discovered the^Bame- tfekl for the pvUic 
g^ood, the sarmu^plictttiotl to the afikir8'\)f the state, the s#me aea^ 
Td^e iri^'t^bdui-lngthe fi^i^ed of W^r by'sea^and land, the sanie care 
m mana^bg th^iHBvenV js^'lhe satiieMi^iUingness to retseive tfalutaty 
'ad vicp, the saiilW^scemfhieirtli^' tiS^ Hh&ihe Xif gettmit of tl|e ^rmipa, 
and of the mitj^trates to Whoiii^they^inty dated the ^dministrlttidn 
otilnh stiitelV ^b these' Riij»fij^, these glorious disp9sitaofflM4iad«uc- 



'l^ei'iMmvvh \ a lb^6> ife^the Qm^m^^ ^iY braton lavished 
upon then; and an nnhappy facility in conferring public offices py 
intrigue and cabal: all ta»'<ietoil^ l iHf <i annerg of the approaching 



inaTOwrTOF 

HiiR Q^ii«ftt6i^n Socli vru .llifh8itiB»aea.pf«Athep^{^t the time wbem 
(liMikio£^«f MieedoD begsit t^urMiiiifl ^rm agMapl Greece. 
A'^ll. »M, ' We have: /een :tliat FhHipi afti^f rrva^[u^8 conquests*- 
^(,^. Ov 353. iiad attempted) to Mvu»i^e M fip,/ as PJip^is, but in v^in; 
teeauae the Ath^niana,) justly, aAaruied at the.impeuc^uig^ danger, 
liad stopped him atihc^Mssoi T^ntiopylie* .lJefaoBih^neaf*U^kixig 
advantajgfe. of so &t'o»iral^ a disppeitioo, mounted the tribunal, in 
order to set before them Si }lve}y ktfiige.of the impeding danger 
with wkich they were mtiia^^ by the boundl^f s ambition pf Hhilip t 
« and to convince thetn ^f t||e'ab^ute necessity t^y wfret under, 
from hon^ie, to apply thd vflt^t speedy'ren^edie^. Nowvas. th^ suc- 
cess of'his anils and the'ritptdity of his pi^egress spread throughout 
Athens a kind pf tefrpr* bofider^ig very near upon despair, ^e ora- 
tw, by a wonderful ariiiice, ioftt, endeavours to revive their courage, 
and ascribes tbeir dalamhiesf solely to tlieir sloth , and indolence. 
For, if they hitherto had acquitted themselves of theit duty, and 
that in spite of their activity and their utmost efforts Philip had pre> 
vailed over them, they then indeed yf,^ii\d not have the least resource 
or hope lefl. But in this bratlon, ishid all those which follow, De- 
mosthenes insists strongly, that the aggrandizement of Philip is 
wholly owing: to' the siipioeness <>£ihe Athenians.; iad that 'it is this ' 
sUjpir.:oness which makes hink bold, darit)ff,aiid swells him with such' 
a spirit of haughtiness; fL3 evAi d^jiis tp.iinsult the Athenians. 

See, says Demosthenes to them, speaking of PblUp, to whai a 
MffMhieatr^mce nfifhalm<m rues^ who will not s^er you to choose 
stAUr dedon Qr repose ;, put employs menacesj and, as Jame says, 
t^laksfm tht mod'insolmt ttm^;^ and w^corUented toUh his first con- 
•^utstsKffihieh are incapable ofsaiiqting his lust qfdfn^inion, engages 
9ii4ryiHkty in .some neuf tnterprisep, . JPossibly you u>aU till necessity 
reduces' y<tu*io act*. Can there b^ a greater to freedom men, than 
skanve And infamy? JTiU youthen for ever iccUk inth^^pybltc s^qt^ares 
mitk Uivt'.ifuestion in'yo^,maut'u, *• What news is. there, f* Can there 
b£ greater n^«, theut ^h^ a JUaipchnian has^ vanquished the Athe- 
rnfins, an^ made hi^ns^f the sup^^me arhiinr of Greece? *'£f^^ip <*' 
deady'^says onei' ^UiliOi,' repUesfin^lher, '• h^ is only.sick.* (fius being 
ivfoupudedat Metlirone had. occasioned all thf^e rewN'/|a) ISut whe- 
ther hsibe sitk or dea4. is nothing to the purpose^ jUih^thenians / Jor 
4he imwnant ,iB^ler Heavten hifd delivered yo^frofi^.Mm, (shpy^d y^ 
"HUiit^ekave as you new,. dOi)/yfii4y would > lise ^uipt^ftnother Philip 
figainsl .yourselves i since t^tfi^mpthtf/f^ttion owep ^ grandeur in- 
ifimtefy mei:ifP>jjfiour4n4olemce,ihaH^iqifyisfnon strengtf^i ., > 
- Butr Ueoicwth^nes, not jSatisfied with^ b&^ remonstrances, pi: with 
:givuig his^«pinion in general terms, pcoppee^ ^a plan^Cf^?^ Iftxecutioa 
•of.whibhhebelicv^'JVould.'i^hdck .t|i9.atten<p ofJ^h^|£^ .\InMie 
Jrat place, lie4idWa«t» th^A^M^oians (o fit ciit a fleet jp^^S^.galkjrS, 
imd to rewhr« firml^r tl»,)««A^itoDRitj)#pi99^vffiii . Ho-^h^^. i;^ 

sr. .' COT r '. i ; fe. ., '^»T tN >»i M nAJ!Nii>j lU tU ..jo hns -ju^^ 



to ir^infotcd these with ten galleys lightly armed, which tnay serve 

to escort the convoys of the Heet and the transports. With rcg^ard 
to the land forces, — as in his time the general; elected by the most 
jovverful faction, formed the army only of a confused assemblage 
of foreigners and mercenary troops, who did little service,— De- 
mosthenes requires them to levy no more than 2000 chosen troops, 
500 of which shall be Athenians, and the rest raised from among the 
allies; with 200 horse, fifty of which shall also be Athenians. 

The annual expense of maintaining this little army, with regard 
only to provisions and other matters independent of their pay, was 
to amount to Uttle more than ninety talents (90,000 crowns,*) vU* 
forty talents for ten convoy-galleys, at the rate of twenty min© " 
(1000 livres) per month for each galley ; forty talents for the 2000 
infantry ; and ten drachmas (five livres) per month for each foot- 
soldier, which five livres per m6nth make a little more than three- 
pence farthing (French money) per diem. Finally, twelve talentif 
for the 200 horse, at thirty drachmas (fifteen Hvres) per month for 
each horseman, which fifteen livres per month make five sols per 
diem. The reason of my relating this so particularly, is to give the 
reader an idea of the expenses of an army in those times.* De- 
mosthenes adds, that if any one should imagine that the preparation 
of provision is not a considerable step, he is very njuch mistaken ; 
for lie is persuaded, that, provided the forces do not want provisions, 

! the war will furnish them with every Jthing besides ; and that with- 
out doing the least wrong to the Greeks or their allies, they will 

j not fail of sufficient acquisitions to make up all deficiencies and 

' arrears of pay. 

But as the Athenians might be surprised at Demosthenes's re- 
quiring so small a body of forces, he gives this reason for it, vt>. 
that at present th^ situation of the commonwealth did not permit 
the Athenians to oppose Philip with a force suflicient to make head 
against him in the field ; and that it would be their business to 
make excursions only. Thus his design was, that this Uttle arniy 
should be hovering perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, 
to awe, observe, harass, and to press the e^emy, in order to prevent 
them from concerting and executing such enterprises with case, ae 
they might think fit to attempt. , 

What the success of his harangue was, is not known. It is very 
probable, that as the Athenians were not attacked personally, they, 
in consequence of the supineness natural to them, were very indiffer- 
ent with regard to the progress of Piiilip's arms. The divisions at 
this time in Greece were very favourable to that monarch. Athens 
and Lacedajraon on one side were solely intent on reducing the 
strength of Thebes their rival ; whifst, on the other side, the Th(?a- 
salians, in order to free themselves from their tyrants, and the The- 
bansj to maintain the superiority which they had acquired by i^9 

• Each talent WM worth mo «ro«as. 

Vol. IV* « B 



battlei of Leoetra and Mantinea, devoted themselves in the iiibft 
absolate manner to Philip ; and assisted him, though tinintentianaUj, 
in making chains for themselves. 

Philip, like an able politician, knew well how to take advantage 
of all these dissensions. This king, in order to secure his frontiers, 
had nothing more at heart than to enlarge them towards Thrace ; 
and this he could not do but at the expense of the Athenians, who, 
since the defeat of Xerxes, had many colonies (besides several states 
who were either their allies or tributaries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of Pallene, was one 
of these colonies. The Olynthians had^ been at great variance 
with Amyntas, father of Philips and had even very much opposed 
the latter upon his accession to the crown. However, as he was not 
yet firinJy established on his throne, he at first employed dissimula- 
tion, and courted the alliance of the Olynthians, to whom, some 
time after, he gave ap Potidaea, an important fortress, which he had 
conquered, in concert with, and for them, from the Athenians. 
When he found himself able to execute his project, he took proper 
measures in order to besiege Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
city, who saw the storm gathering at a distance, had recourse to 
the Athenians, of whom they requested immediate a^^. The affair 
was debated in an assembly of the people ; and as it was of the ut- 
most importance, a great number of orators met in the assembly. 
Each ot them mounted the tribunal in his turn, which was regu- 
lated by their a^. Demosthenes, who was then but four-and-thirty, 
did not speak tiQ after his seniors had discussed the -matter a long* 
time. 

In* tliiiT discourse,! the orator, the better to succeed in his aim, 
alternately terrifies and encourages the Athenians. For this pur 
pose, he represents Philip in two very different lights. On one side, 
ne is a man whose unbounded ambition the empire of the whole 
world would not satiate ; a haughty tyrant, who looks upon all men, 
and even his allies, as so many subjects or slaves ; and who, ibr that 
reason, is no less incensed by too slow a submission, than an open 
revolt; a. vigilant politician, who, always intent on taking advan- 
tage of the oversights and errors of others, seizes with eagerness 
every favourable opportunity ; an indefatigable warrior, whom his 
activity multiplies, and who supports perpetually the most severe 
toils, without allowing himself a moment's repose, or having the 
least regard to the difference of seasons ; an intrepid hero, who 
rushes through obstacles and plunges into the midst of dangers ; a 
corrupter, who with his purse bargains, traffics, buys, and employs 

• OIjBth. ii. 

t The oration which Demofthenet jironounced at that timie, ii generally looked upon a* 
ttm loeond of the three Olynthiace which relateto thii subject. But M. de Toorreil, chieflv 
•a Iho authority of Diooyeiui Halicamanentis. which ought to be of creat weight on this 
•eeaiion, ehangei the order generally obeeryed in Demosthenes^s orationi, and place* thii 
M tJie bead of the Oiynthiacs. Though I am 9f hit opinion, I ihall cite tb« orsUoM u 
||W0f^aw7lltpiiff^d. ./ 
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PHILIP. «&\ 

rqli no lesB than iron; a happy prince, on whom -fortune lavbhea 
ler favours, and Tor \^hom 3he seems to have forgotten her incon 
Etaacjr: but, on the other side, this same Philip is an imprudent 
man, who measures his vast projects, not by his strength, but mere- 
ly by his ambition ; a rash man, who, by his attempts, himself diga 
the grave of his own grandeur, and opens precipices before him, 
down which a small ewari would throw him ; a knave, whose power 
is raised on the most ruinous of all foundations, breach of faith, 
and villany ; a usurper, hated universally abroad, who, by trampling 
upon all laws, human and divine, has made all nations his enemies ; 
a tyrant, detested even in the heart of his dominions, in which, by 
the mfamy of his manners and his other vices, he has tired out the 
patience of his captains, his soldiers, and of all his subjects in gene* \ 
nil; to conclude, a perjured and impious wretch, equally. abhorred 
by iieaven and earth, and whom the gods are now upon the point 
of destroying by any hand that will administer to their wrath, and 
second their vengeance. 

This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de Tourreil draws, 
by uniting the several detached lineaments in the present oration of 
Demosthenes. By this we see the great- freedom with which the 
Athenians spoke of so powerful a monarch. 

Our orator, after, having represented Philip one moment as for* 
midable, the next as very easy to be conquered, concludes, that the 
only certain method for reducing such an enemy, would be to reform 
the new abuses, to revive the ancient order and regulations, to appease 
domestic dissensions, and to suppress the cabals which are inces* 
santly forming ; and all this in such a manner, that every thing may 
unite in the sole point of the public service ; and that, at a common 
expense, every man, according to his abilities, may concur in the 
destruction of the common enemy. 

Demades,* bribed by Philip's gold, opposed very strenuously 
the advice of Demosthenes, but in vain ; for the Athenians sent« . 
under the conduct of Charas the general, thirty galleys and 2000 
men to succour the Olynthians, who in this urgent necessity, which 
80 nearly affected all the Greeks in general, could obtain assistance 
only from the Athenians. 

A. M. 3855. However, this succour did not prevent the designs c^ 

Aat. J. c. 349. Philip, nor the progress of his arms. For he marches 
into Chalcis, takes several places of strength, makes himself master of 
the fortress of Gira, which he demolishes, and spreads terror through- 
out the whole country. Olynthus, being thus more closely pressed, 
and menaced with destruction, sent a second embassy to Athens, 
to solicit a new reinforcement. Demosthenes argues very strongly 
in favour.of their request, and proves to the Athenians, that they 
were equally obliged by honour and interest to have regard to it 
This 18 the subject^ of the Olyntliiac generally reckoned as the tliird 
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The orator, always animated with a etrong fund lively zeal for 
tlid teroty and ^lory of his Country, ende&voiird to ihtimidata thS 
Athenians, by setting before tliem the dangers with which they are 
thre&tened ; exhibiting to them a most dreadful prospect of the fu- 
ture, if they do not rouse from their lethargy : for that, in case 
Philip seizes upon Olynthus, he will inevitably attach Athens after- 
wards with all his forces. 

The greatest difficulty was the means of raising sufficient sums 
fbr defraying the expenses requisite for the succour of the Olyn^ 
thians; because the military funds were otherwise employecl, viz 
fbr the celebration of the public games. 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of iEgina, had con* 
eluded a thirty years' peace with the Lacedajmonians, they re- 
solved to put mto Hieir treasury, by way of reserve, 1000 talents 
every year ; at the same time prohibiting any person, upon t>ain 
of death, to mention the employing any part of it, except for re- 
pulsing an enemy who should invade Attica. This Was at first ob- 
served with the warmth and fervour which mea have for all new 
institutions. Afterwards Pericles, in order to make liis court to the 
people, proposed to distribute among thein, in times of peace,'" the 
1600 talents, and to apply it in giving to each citizen two oboli 
at the public shows, upon condition, however, that they might re- 
sume tnis fund in time of war. The proposal was approved, and 
the restriction also. But as all concessions of this kind degenerate 
ohe time or other into license, the Athenians were so highly pleased 
with this distribution (called by Demades birdlime by vohich the 
Athenians would be catched) that they would not suffer it to be re- 
trenched upon any account. The abuse was carried to such a 
height, that Eubulus, one of the heads of the faction which opposed 
Demosthenes, caused a decree to be passed, prohibitipg any person , 
upon pain of death, from so much as proposing to restore, for the 
service of the war, those funds which Pericles had transferred to 
the games and public shows. Apollodorus was even punished for 
declaring himself of a contrary opinion, and for insisting upon it. 

This absurd profusion had very strange efiects. It was impossi- 
ble to supply it but by imposing taxes, the inequality of which (being 
entirely arbitrary) perpetuated strong feuds, and made the military 
preparations so very slow as quite defeated the design of them, 
witnout lessening the expense. As the artificers and seafaring peo- 
ple, who composed above tworthirds of the people of Athens, did 
not contribute any part of their substance, and only lent their per- 
sonal services, the whole weight of the taxes fell- entirely upon the 
rich. These murmured upon that account, and reproached the 
others with suffering the .public moneys to be squandered upon 
festivals, plays, and the like superfluities. But the peopfe being 
sensible of their superiority, paid very little regard to their com- 

* These games, besides the two oboli which were distributed (o ouch of the pcnoos 
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^lainUi, and had no manner of inclination to curtail their diversions, 
merely to ease people who possessed employments and dignities 
from which they were entirely excluded, besides, any person who 
Bhoold dare to propose this to the people seriously and in form, 
would be in great danger of his life. . 

However, Demosthenes presumed to introduce this subject at two 
different times; but then he treated it with the utmost art and cir-* 
cumspection. After showing that the Athenians were indispensably 
obliged to raise an army, in order to stop the enterprises of Philip, 
ke hints (but covertly) that there are no other funds than those 
which wePQ expended on theatrical representations, which can be 
assigned for levying and maintaining an armed force. He demands 
that commissioners might be nominated, not to enact new laws 
(there being already but too many established,) but to examine and 
abolish sucn as should be found prejudicial to the welfare of the 
republic He did not thereby become obnoxious to capital punish'^ 
ment, as enacted by those laws; because he did not require that 
they should be actually abolished, but only that commissioners might 
be nominated to inspect them. He only hinted, how highly neces-* 
sary it was to abolish a law which gave pain to the most zealous 
citizens, and reduced them to this sad alternative, either to ruin 
themselves, in case they gave their opinion boldly and faithfully, or 
to destroy their country, in case they observed a fearful prevaricating 
alence. 

These remonstrances do. not seem to have had the success they 
deserved, since in the followmg Olynthiac (which is commonly 
placed as the first) the orator ^s obliged to inveigh once more 
against the misapplication of the military funds. The Oljmthians 
being now vigorously attacked, by Philip, and having hitherto been 
very ill succoured by the mercenary soldiery of Athens, required, by 
a third embassy, a body of troops, which should not consist of mer- 
cenaries and foreigner as before, but of true Athenians, of men 
inspired with a sincere ardour for the interest both of their own 
glory and the common cause. The Athenians, at the earnest 
solicitation of Demosthenes, sjent Chares a second time, with a rein- 
^ forcement of seventeen galleys, of 2000 foot and 300 horse,. all 
citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had requested. 
A. M. 3656. The following year Philip possessed himself of Olyn- 

AnL J. c. 348. thus.* Neither the succours nor efforts of the Athe- 
nians could- defend it from its domestic enemies. It was betrayed 
by Euthycrates and Lasthenes, two of its most eminent citizens, and 
actually in office at that time. Thus Philip entered by the breach 
which his gold had made. Immediately he plunders this unhappy 
city, lays one part of tlie inhabitants in chains; afld sells the rest for 
slaves; and distinguishes those who had betrayeji their c^y* no 
otherwise than by the supreme contempt he expressed fyr them. 

♦Dio<l.l.XTi.p.450-«K}. 
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Thif king, like h'u ion Alexander, loved the troafon but abhorred 
the traitor. And mdced, how can a prince rely apon liiro who haa 
betrayed his country? Every one,* even the common soldiers of thft 
Macedonian army, reproached But hy crates and Lasthenes for tliieir 
perfidy ; and when they complained to Philip upon that account, he 
only made this ironical answer, infinitely more severe than the 
reproach itself: Do not mind what a pcuJc of vulgar fellows aay^ wfio 
call every thing by He real name. 

The king was overjoyed at his being possessed of this city, w&ich 
was of the utmost importance to lum, as its power mi^ht have very 
much checked his conquests. Some years before,! the Olynthians 
had long resisted the united armies of Macedon and Laoedamonia; 
whereas Philip had taken it with very httle resistance, at least had 
not lost many men in the siege. 

He now caused shows and publie gameg to be exhibited with the 
utmost magnificence; to these he added feasts. and entertainments, 
in which he made himself very popular, bestowing on all the guests 
considerable gilts, and treating them with the utmost marks of hia 
friendship. 

SECTION IV, 

PUfip doeTaret In f&yoor of Tliobes against th« Phoceani, and thercbr W^Cp* *" ^ 

, inrroil vriir. Ila lulii the Aihoniaiu, notwiUtstanfUng tM rerooi»traneet of Dcmoa-^ 

thooo*, inio sceuritTf 1»v a pretended peace and false promises, lie teizes on Th«r» 

inn|iyl«o, sulijocta tlie Piiocienn«, and puta ab end to toe sacred war* Ua ia admiuwl 

|au» tlia couneil of ibe Amplitctyons. 

A. H m.T7. The Thebans, being unable alone to terminate the 

Ant. J. u. 347. xvfLt which they had so long carried on affaiost the 
Plioccans, Iiad recourse to Philips Hitherto, as we before men- 
tioned, he had observed a kind of neutrality with respect to the 
sacred war; and he seemed to wait, in order to declare himself, till 
both parties should have weakened themselves by along war, which 
equally exhausted them both. The Thebans had now Very much 
abated of that haughtiness and those ambitious views, with Which 
the victories of Epaminondas had inspired them. The instant 
therefore that they requested the alliance of Philip, he resolved to 
espouse the interest of that republic, in opposition to the Phocteans. 
He ha J not lost sight of the project he had formed, of obtaining an 
entrance into Greece, in order to make himself master of it. • To 
give success to his dcsigUi it was proper for him to declare in favour 
of one of the two parties which at that time divided all Greece, that 
is, either for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He wa« 
not so void of sense os to imagine, that the latter choice would assist 
his design of securing to himself a share in the affairs of Greece. 
He thcrcfJjre had no more to do but to join the Tiiebans, who offered 
theouclvca voluntarily to him, and who stood ui need of Philip's > 

•F.akiDApophtIi.pLim flKod.! XT.p.3£U 
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power td support tbemaelvet in their declining eonditioq. He.there* 
fbrp declared at once lA their favour. But to ffive a specioue colou? 
to bis afms^ besides the ^titu<Je which he aflScted to feel for The* 
bes, in which be bad been educated, he also pretended to derivt 
honour from the zeal with which he was fired, with reji^ard to tht 
insulted god ; and was very gl^id to gain the reputation ofa religioui 
prince, who warmly espoused the cause of the god, and of the tem- 
ple of Delphi, in order to conciliate by that means the esteem and 
friendship of the Greeks. Politicians apply every pretext to their 
views, and endeavour to screen the most unjust attempts with tht 
veil of probity, and sometimes even ofireligion ; though they very 
frequently, in the main, have no manner of regard for either* 

There was nothing Philip had more at heart,* than to possess 
himself of Thermopylae, as it opened him a passa^ into Greece; to 
appropriate all the honour of the sacred war to himself, as if he had 
been principafin that affair; and to preside in the Pythian games. 
He was desirous of aiding the Thebans, and by their means to j>oso 
Bess himself of Phocis : but then, in order to put this double design 
in execution, it was necessary for him to keep it secfet from the 
' Athenians, who jiad actually declared war against Thebes, and who 
for many years had been in alliance with the Phocaeans* His busi« 
ness therefore was to deceive them, by placing other objects in theif 
view; stud on 4his occasion the politics of Philip succeeded to a 
wonder. 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which was 
very burdensome, and of little benefit to them, had commissioned 
Ctesiphon and Plirynon to sound the intentions of Philip, and dis» 
cover what were his sentiments with regard to peace. They related 
that Philip did not appear averse to it, and that he even expressed a 
great affection for the -commonwealth. Upon this, the Athenians 
resolved to send a solemn embassy, to inquire more strictly into tbo 
truth, and to procure the fullest information which so important a 
negociation required. <^schin6s and Demosthenes were among flio 
ten ambassadors, whol)rought back three from Philip, viz, Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eurylochus. AH -the ten executed their commission 
very faithfully, and gave a very good account of it. Upon this, they 
were immediately sent back with full powers to conclude a peace, 
and to ratify it by oaths. It was then that Demosthenes, who in his 
first embassy had met some Athenian captives, in Macedonia, and 
bad promised to return and ransom them at his own expense, endea- 
vours to keep his word ; and, in the mean time, advises his colleagues . 
to embark with the utmost expedition, as the republic had com* 
manded; and to wait as soon as possible upon Philip, in what placo 
soever he might be. However, these, instead of making a speedy 
despatch, as they were desired, go an ambassador's pace, proceed 
to Macedonia by land, stay three months in. that country, and giro 

• 

* Pomwrtli* Oral d4 tiMi L^gaSono., 
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Philip time to poflsess himself of several other strong places belong- 
ing to the Athenians in Thrace. At last, having come to a con- 
ference with the king of Macedonia, they ac^ree with him upon 
articles of peace: but he, content with having fulled them asleep by 
the specious pretence of a treaty, deferred the ratification of it from 
day to day. Philip had found means to corrupt the ambassadors 
one after another by presents, Demosthenes excepted, who, being 
bat one, opposed his colleagues to no manner of purpose. 

In the mean time Philip made his troops advance continually 
Being arrived at Phene in Thessaly, he at last ratifies the treaty 
of peace, but refuses to include the Phoceans in it. When news 
was brought to Athens, that Philip had signed the treaty, it occa- 
sioned very great joy in that city, especially among those who were 
averse to the war, and dreaded the consequence of it. Among 
these was Isocrates.'" He was a citizen very zealous for the com- 
monwealth, whose prosperity he had very^much af" heart. The 
weakness of his voice, together with a timidity natural to him, had 
prevented his appearing in public, and mounting like others the 
tribunal. He had opened a school in Athens, m which he. read 
rhetorical lectures, and taught youth eloquence with great reputa- 
tion ilnd success. However he nad not entirely renounced the care 
of public affairs; and as others served their country vivd voce^ in the 
public assemblies, Isocrates endeavoured to benefit it by his writings, 
m which he delivered his thoughts ; and these being ^oon made 
public, were very 'eagerly sought after. 

On the present occasion, he wrote a piece of considerable length, 
whicli he addressed to Philip, with whom he held a correspondence^ 
but in such term? as were worthy a good and faithful citizen. He 
was then very far advanced in years, being at least fourscore and 
eight. The scope of this discourse was to exhort Philip to take 
advantage of the peace he had just before concluded, in order to 
reconcile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms 
against the king of Persia. The business was to engage in this 
plan four cities, on which all the rest depended, viz. Athens, Sparta, 
Thebes, and Argos. He confesses, that if Sparta or Athens were 
as powerful as formerly, he should be far from making such a pro- 
posal, which he was sensible they would never approve ; and which 
the pride of those two republics, whilst cherished and augmented by 
success, would reject with disdain. But that now, as the most 
powerful cities of Greece, weairied out and exhausted by long wars, 
and humbled each in their turn by fatal reverses of fortune, have 
equally an interest in laying down their arms, and living in peace, 
pursuant to the example which the Athenians had begun to set 
them; the present is the most favourable opportunity Philip could 
have, to recdncile and unite the several cities of Greece. 
In case he should be so happy as to succeed in such a project, so 

^^* IlMcrat, Orat 9A Philip, 
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f]6ri6n8 and beneficial a sudeeM w6u]d Hiie hiAl akot^ WiMttrer 
ad Aithertd appeared most august in Greece* Bat the bait |ttt^ 
ject in itself, though it should not hare so happy an effbet at hh 
might expect from it, would yet infalliblj gain him the esteem, th^ 
affection) and Confidence of all the nations of Greece} advantajfei 
infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, and Hi the conquests he 
might hope to obtain. 

Some persons indeed, who were prejudiced against Philip, repre* 
sent and exclaim against him as a crafly prince^ who gives a spe<» 
cio^s pretext to his march, but, at the same time, has in reality no 
other object in view than the ensiaving of Greece. Isoctates, either 
from a too great credulity, or from a desire of bringing Philip intd 
his views, supposes, that rumours so injurious as these have no man« 
per of foundation; it not being probahle, that a prince who gloriei 
in being descended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, should 
think of invading and tyrannizing over it. But these very reports^ 
which are so capable of blackening his name and of sullying aU hii 
glory, should prompt him to demonstrate the falsity of them in thO 
presence of all Greece by proofs that cannot be suspected, by ]eav« 
ing and maintaining each city in the full possession of its laws and 
liberties ; by removing with the utmost care all suspicions of partial* 
ity ; by not espousing the interest of one people against another | 
by winning the confidence of all men by a noble disintereMedneSi 
and an invariable love of justice : in fine, by aspiring to no othef 
title than that of the reconciler of the divisions of Greece, a title faf 
more glprious than that of conqueror. 

It is in the king of Persia's dominions that he ought to seek and 
merit those last titles. The conquest of it is open and sure tb hin^i 
in case he could succeed in pacifying th^ troubles of Greece. H« 
should call to mind, that Agesilaus, with no other forces than those 
of Sparta, shook the Persian throne, and would infallibly have sub- 
verted it, had he not been recalled into Greece by the intestinv 
divisions which then broke out. The signarvictory of the ten thou* 
Band under Clearchus, and their triumphant retreat in the sight of 
innumerable armies, prove what might be expected from the joint 
forces of the Macedonians and Grfeeks, when commanded by Philip 
against a prince inferior in every respect to him whom Cyrus had 
todeavoured to dethrone. 

Isocrates concluded with declaring, that it seemed as if the godH 
had hitherto granted Philip so long a. train of successes, with no 
other view than to enable him to form and execute the glorious en* 
terprise, the plan of which he had laid before him. He reduces th* 
counsel he gave to three heads: That this prince should govern hii 
own empire with wisdom and justice ; should heal the divisions be- 
tween the neighbouring nations and all Greece, without desiring U» 
possess any part' of it himself; and thiis being done « that he *ho\ild 
turn his victorious arms against a country which in all ages had 

been the enemy of Greece, and bad Qfteu vgwed tbeJr de»tTuctiont 
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It miitt bo confessed that tfaisis a inost noble plan, and U^;lify 
worthy of a great prince. But Isocrates had a ver^ false idea of 
Fhilip, if he thought^is monarch would ever put it into executi<m 
Philip did not possess the equity, moderation, or disinterestedness, 
which such a project required. He really intended to attack Per- 
sia, but was persuaded that it was his business first to make himstslf 
secure of Greece, which indeed he. was determined to do, not by 
kind services, but by force. He did not endeavour either to win 
over jor persuade nations, but to subject and reduce them. As on 
his side he had no manner of regard for alliances and treaties, he 
*udged of others by himself, and wished to bind them to himself by 
much stronger ties than thoseof friendship, gratitude, and sincerity. 

As Demosthenes was better acquainted with tlie state of affairs 
than Isocrates, so he formed a truer judgment of Philip's designs. 

Upon his return from his embassy, he declares expressly, that he 
does not approve cither of the discourse or the conduct of the Ma- 
cedonian king, but that every thing is to be dreaded from him. On 
the contrary, ^schines, who had been bribed, assures the Athe- 
nians, that he had discovered nothing but the greatest candour and 
sincerity in the promises and proceedings of this king. He had en- 
gaged that Thespifle and Platieie^hould be repeopled, in spite of the 
opposition of the Thebans ; that in case he should succeed in sub- 
jecting the Phocceans, he would preserve them,lmd not do them the 
least injury ; that he wouldrestore Thebes to the.good order which 
had bemre been observed in it ; that Oropus should be given up ab- 
solutely to the Athenians;^ and that, as an equivalent for Amphipolis, 
they should be put in possession of Euboea. It was to no purpose 
that Demosthenes remonstrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, 
notwithstanding all these glorious promises, was endeavouring to 
make himself absolute master of Phocls ; and that by abandoning it 
to him they would betray the commonwealth, and give up all Greece 
into his hands. He was not attended to ; and the oration of JEs- 
chines, who engaged that Philip would make good his several pro- 
mises, prevailed over that of Demosthenes.* 
A. M. 3658. These deliberations gave that prince an opportunity 

Ant. J. e. 346. to possess himself of Thermopylee, and to enter Phocis. 
Hitherto there had been no possibility of reducing the Phocaeans: 
but Philip had only to appear ; the bare- sound or his name filled 
them with terror. Upon the supposition that he was marching 
against a herd of sacrilegious wretches, not against common ene- 
mies, he ordered all bis soldiers to wear crowns of laurel, and led 
them to battle as under the conduct of the god himself whose 
honour they avenged. The instant they appeared, the Phocieans be- 
Heved themselves overcome. Accordingly, they sue for peace, and 
yield to Philip's mercy, who gives Phalecus their leader leave to 
retire into Pelopoqiaesus, with the 8000 men in his service* In thji 

-i' • Diod. l^xvi. p. 455. 



fl&timer Philip, with very little trouble, engroesed all the honour of 
a long and bloody war, which had exhausted the forces of both 
parties. This victory* gained him incredible honour throughout 
all Greece, and bis glorious expedition was the sole topic of conver- 
sation in that country* He was considered as the avenger of sacri- 
lege, and the protector of religion ; and they almost ranked in the 
number of the gods the man who had defended their majesty with 
so much courage and success. 

Philip, that he mi^ht not seem to do any thing by his own private 
authority, in an affair which concerned all Greece, assenlbles the 
council of the Amphictyons, and appoints them, for form's sake, 
supreme judges of the pains and penalties to which the Phoceans 
had rendered themselves obnoxious. Under the name of these 
judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decrees that the cities - 
of Phocis shall lie destroyed, that they should all be reduced to small 
towns of sixty houses each, and that those towns shall be at a cer- 
tain distance one from the other ; that those wretches who bad com- 
mitted the sacrilege shall be irrevocably proscribed ; and that the 
rest shall not enjoy their possessions, but upon condition of paying 
an annual tribute, which shall continue to be levied till such a time 
as the whole sums taken out of the temple of Delphi shall be repaid. 
Philip did not forget himself on this occasion. Afler he had sub- 
jected the rebellious Phocieans, he demanded that their right of 
session in the council of the Amphictyons, which they had been de- 
clared to have forfeited, should be transferred to him. The Am- 
phictyons, of whose vengeance he had now been the instrument, 
were afraid of refusing him, and accordingly admitted him a mem- 
ber of their body ; a circumstance of the4iighest importance to him, 
as we shall see m the sequel, and of vety dangerous consequence to 
aU the rest of Greece. They also gave him the superintendence 
of the Pythiap games, in conjunction with the Bosotians and Thes- 
salians; because the Corinthians, who possessed this privilege 
hitherto, had rendered themselves unworthy of it, by sharing m 
the sacrilege of -the Phocieans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment which the 
Phoceans had met with, the former perceived, but too late, the 
wrong step they had taken in refusing to comply with the counsels of 
Demosthenes; and in abandoning themselves blindly to the vain and 
idle promises of a traitor, who had sold his country. Besides the 
shame and grief with which they were siezed, for having failed in 
the obligations by which they were bound to th& Phoceansby their 
confederacy with them, they found that they had^betrayed their 
own interests in abandoning their allies. For Philip, by possessing 
himself of Phocis, was become master of Thermopylce, which opened 
nim the gates, and put into his hands th^ keys, of Greece. The 

« 

* Incredibilo qnantum ea raa apud omnei nationes Philippo gloris dcdit Ilium vindl 
eem neril^i, ilium nltorom religiooum. 'Itaquo Dijf projumut |iaV«tar| pec ^ueni 9f9^ 
IWpaM^a«tafTisM«at«flY* •^d'li'l.viU.c.?. . ^ 
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At)ieniaiui,*tb0rofore,bei8g justly alarmed upon their ewB aecoufil, 

Save orders tliat the women and children should be. brought out of 
16 country into the city ; that the walls should be repaired, and tbe 
Pirveeus fortified, in order to put themselves into a state of defence 
in case of an invasion. 

The Athenians had no share in the decree by which Philip had 
been admitted among the Amphictyons. They perhaps had absent- 
ed themselves purposely, that they might not Authorize it by their 
presence; or, which was more probable, Philip, in order to remove 
the obstacles and avoid the impediments he might meet vi^itif in the 
execution of Jiis design, assembled, in an irregular.manner, such of 
the Amphictyons alone as were entirely at his devotion. In short, 
he conducted his intrigue so very artfully, that he obtained his ends. 
This election might be disputed as clandestine and irregular ; and 
therefore he required a confirmation of it from the states, who, as 
members of that body, had a right either to reject or ratify^he new 
choice. Athens received the circular invitation ; but in an assera- 
bly of the people, which was called in order to deliberate on Philip's 
demand, several were of opinion that no notice should be taken of 
it. Demosthenes, however, was of a contrary opinion ; and though 
he did not approve in any Inanner of the peace which had been con- 
cluded with Philip, he did not think it would be for their interest to 
infringe it in the present juncture; since that could not be done 
without stirring up against the Athenians both the new Amphic- 
tyon and those who had elected him. His advice therefore was, 
that they should not expose themselves unseasonably to the danger- 
ous consequences which might ensue, in case of their determinate 
refusal to consent to the almost unanimous decree of the Amphic- 
tyons ; and protested, that it was their interest prudently to submit, 
for fear of worse, to the present condition of the times; that is, to 
eomply with what was not in their power to prevent. This is the 
subject of Demosthenes's discourse, entitled. Oration on the Peace* 
We may reasonably believe that his advice was followed. 

SECTION V. . 

fhilip, b«iiif r«tttrn«d tcrMaeodonitt, extends bis conque^ inta lilyria «nd Tliraoa. He 
projocty a leagiio wjth tho Thcbans, tho Mcssenians, and the Argtves, to invado Pelo- 

{>onno8us in concert with tbem. Athens Imving declared in favour of Uic Lucedijemotiian^ 
his league is dissolvod. ' Ho ogain'makes an attempt upon Eubma, but Phocion drives 
him out of it. Character of tnnt celebrated Athenian. Philip besieges Perinthus aud 
Byzantium. The Athenians animated by the orations of Dcmosthcnv;, send succours 
to those two cities, under -the command of Phocion who forces Philip to raiBO tho siege 
^ftlio^e places. 

After Philip had settled every thing relating to the 
worshij) of the god, and the security of the temple of 
Delphi, he ret^tned into Macedonia crowned with glory, and car-, 
vying with him the reputation of a religious prince and an intrepid 
P^nqu^r^ir. Dio4Qrug observe,! that all those who had sh^^d iq 
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PyU]^,* satitfieiA <inlh hin^kig^ dpcned to himself a P*Ml^ into 
Chreeee by hia fl^zi|fe of Therfnoqiyla'; haniy aobjeoled/ rbocHil 
established hilnielf one <^ the ju^lgQaof Greece, byi jiw neil^ diffnifejr 
of Amphyctioly; «d4 grained the esteem and Upplause of all natjK)Da» 
by his zea) lo ttvunge the' honour of the : deity : gudgod veKy.piu-; 
dently;«thiit it world be«ppoper fori him to check his ctireer, iA.,ODder 
to pre^t all the stated of Qreeeo-from taking arms against him» 
by ditfooi^enng too soon his. ambifcious views with Iregaid, to that, 
country. In order, therefore, to removesdl fa*j0picic(n,.*nd to^sootl;^! 
tile dkq^ietodes^ whkh aroee on thii odcasion, be turned hi^^arfne 
ag^ftlnst I|lyrih)«^rpaeely to extend hiii frontiers oa thatsidey,s;a4. 
to keep his troops always iil^eBDereisc fay sofnls new- expedition* 

The «afnef 'motive prompted hiflaafteiNwrds togo into Thrace. In 
the very beginning of his reign he had dispossessefd the Athenians' 
of seveM.atroiig ^^aceain that eountrr. • Philip. jstiU carried omius 
ci»u|ue8ts «here. Soidas obeerKKuf that before he took CHynthui^ 
It had made hhnself raastei^of tiwty»two .cHiesinCbalcia, wbichi 
is ptirt of ThAoe. The ChersonsBus also .wii« situated. very canf. 
modioosly fof him*' iiX^ was a vecy: rich .peninspja, in whicl^ there, 
were a gre«t number pf^poweifiil cities and Biui ftasture landii; J^ 
had formerly belonged to the Athenians. The inhabitants pu^ tl^n^^ 
selves uifAer the pvotectumrof. Laoedfemonia^ when Lyisa^d^r ha4, 
captured Athens; but aabmtttod again to their first maeteiipi, after. 
Conon, the son'*ef 'Thnitheus, had reidst^d his .country^ Ootys,. 
long of Thrace, afterwards dispossessed .the Athenians pf the 
Chersd&eito;'bttf^irwBiTestofed to them by Chi^eobleptuB.li^on;^ 
of Cd#y», who Oldhkg himself atnable t49 tdef^»4 it d^^ijpft Pnilipr 
gave it up to them the fourth year of the i06tl^ QlypipiAd ^.resepri^ 
ing, however, to himself Cardiac which waS' tho most (;;^aider4)ie 
city 6f the peninsula, and fomked,4« i^ wmre, tbe filte »s^d fwtranco. 
to it. After Philip had dephmad Ghet0oblepti9s or his kin^dprn^i^ 
which Happened the second year of the 109th Olympiad, the inhi^bif» 
tanta of Oardiabeiag afraid of falling into the hands of '\be At^e*^ 
\i«.ito6i. niani, whd.dauned their oityv8a.,hayii^ fonnerJIy^be^ 
Aart.f;iC.34a*.^ lOBgied totlAem, aubmitted themselsves to fhilip, whff' 
did n6t' ftil to take ihem^undet his protectien.|| . a , ^ . 

a/m. itm. ''^ jDiopubcir, tho head of the oolony mkofik the Athe»-' 
ABt.j.e.aa .niaaaUhad sentmto Chersoaaaiis, l^okingv . upon this 
step b\ Phffip^tuiwBt o£ hostility, agairjt the Qomm<m>»(^th, with-;. 
Mit, waiUiW fitpa»^vsd*i'«'aDd &dl|r pexst^ iS¥9wl^ no^.b^. 

^)Mvowdii^aroho*ja^^ tl|at prince^m 

ther mari^e'indlt^Xhraoer whilst; <hc^. was «arryij)|i;. ^ a^ if^^ 
pMtttBt #af iii^l$pper>Thrao^i I^i\i|der»^he9i>^befoii^^'^ M\m% 

• IMod.l.xvi.p.4« tla**C*»' t IM#.I.itL|i.«1 (IIM.p.461 
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to mliiNriUiA'inakii4i^d xsfainstjbnn, «ild;fl«ffi«iroff^a j^-lNlotyr, 
all which he lod^^ safe ii& Chersoneaua. Philip, not beuig^ftble to 
ay«iiM|(4Ktiaaelf in the uahner .he^ ootild have iinabody cootented 
himaiif v^k makinjp ffnevooa pompkinta to thevAthenianSf-bf, let- 
ttDn 9n that siri^ject. StiahaaTecei'red ptonona from ^m in Athena, 
s«rv<#d him but too effectually. ThdM venal iirre|<rfae8 loudly ex- 
cldin^d againat.a conduct,, whichy. i/not pradent, waa at least 
exCQlfttble^ Th«y ieelaim agiinst i Diopithea J impeach him of 
involving the atatein war; aceuaecjum'of extortion and rd^racy ; 
inafet upon hia bein^ recalled, and pvciaeeyto hia-. condemnation ^ith 
tb« utmost heat and violenee. 

•DemoBthenes seeing at this juncture -that the pqUic welfare waa 
inseparably connected with that of Diopithea* undertook bis defence, 
which la the aiftbject of ' hia oration on </» Cfiersonetiu,' This Dio- 
pithea ' was ^<«ther to Menainderv the comic poet, whom Terence has 
co))ied>8ofaithfu^. . ^ . 

Dibpithea^was accused of oppraaaingtheaUieaby his unjust exac- 
tions. However, bemoathenes laya tne leaat stress on this, because 
it'wafc personal; he nevertbeleaa. pleada his apolosy ^transiently} 
fhMU the example of all thip genei4^,'to whom the ijanas-and cities 
of AAla Minoi paid certam voluntary contafetttione, by. which they 
I^arcliflL^ security to their merchantay aqd procured vonvoys for 
thereto guard thiam^^gainst the< pirates. . It is true, indeed, that a 
ihah ntay'^xei^cise oppressions, and ranaom allies voryi^UBseasona- 
bl5v Bkiin this case, a bare dectee, an* accusation in due form,* 
a gB}Uy appointed to- britig home the redatied general ; all this is 
aumcichb to put a btop to abusea* But it is otherwise WUh regard 
to Pliili|^% enterprises. These canmit be «heoktrd eithar hy decrees 
or mftnaetoi and nothing will dotbia effectually, bfit rdiaing.^roopa, 
and fitting out galleys. ' • . u 

Vbur 4rdtor&^ ^ye be, ^ out eternally to you^ Uuty voe mmt make 
choice either of peace or tonr ; but BhUip does not leave thtir at our 
optjMy he who it dality medikUihg gamttneto enterprite againtt ue. 
And' can we doubt but it was he who broke the peace ^ wdeae Uitpre' 
tended tfAU wehaveno reanm to complain of Mm, 4U longa^he shall 
forb4A^'inahin^ anf attempts on Alticaaud tkcPiraseus ? But.U will 
then be too late for tts to t^tpose him; and OUmw ikat wemu^tprt' 
j^re strong barriers agomst his ai*4bitumsidesigns. You Ptg^/ io lay 
itdown as a certain maxima O Athenujtn* ! t/iot tt] ta ^ou he ainf^ at ; 
that he chiuiders you as<his most datlgtroue enemiw.iiihaliyotar ruin 
alone ctAi-^tHtblgsh hi4'titanquiUUy^ and secnme km omtf^effHiond that 
tahdteiieih he Ik riow prcjfeotitig, Ufnerel^mithiihem€m^/Mpg upon, 
jfou, andof4edwMjg^ Jkkcms to! astaU of M^mMab^ ^^Jndeedy 
cM\ any ^pa be ih wntby ^sUnfks as- towni^^ikteiiJkatjfihUip U jo 
grieily ^ k'fetb paitpy t^hom.f (^ wha^ lotkerjnc^UejfOn m Oestm^^ 
an tkose which he now attacks ?) as to submit to fatigues f the tfi* 

'» y .VI 



ihem; hui thai tufar the karboura, the arwruUi, the ^galleys^ ihuUi^r 
mmatiiifia ^ inmett^ rmhhie9,<^tk^ AihMmam ifuU he €(tndSer§ 
these wBh UiiHjffi!rhnce, dtieinU joe^ mdin^ least, hut wiU^iffer 
^(nst6*renuHn'm'^mpomMte^^/thd^? ^' -ai^^ '*' 

'WKoSt tMliiHmi»f*t tee to drantfrem nUithathae ^een idid? W^ 




slave thM'0rtek$,*%eey m^HtrMde, may nhemyst^imee one onjhotto de* 
frndandpresetaeiheiA. Ther< ifl^tieasott^ fc«}i«ve Demosthehe^l 
advice is^M^foflbwedl •''••• •■ n^' /■: ^j' - /" .. • .'••.'. 
i^H^samdiyear thitt tlite bmliMi w»8 0|Sk)kea,* AryVftbas^kiii^ibf 
(he Molossi'or BpiruB 4)^d.' ll<e mts mi df Alcetas, und heM% 
brother called Neopfeoletaitii^^lifese daughter (Hyiiipias wad ^omnM 
to Philip. Thk NeoplblcnAiB, i^y^th^ influ^iiod and aiitlirsritjr^ldli 
don-in-law, 'vV^iy^fiBed ao hf^b as to share the fegai'piowisl' witb^hiiB 
elder brother, toi whdfii (Mily itiawfuUy belonffed. ITbiitf fiM unjust 
actiod was folowed by%)|reiateFb ' l^<n after de ieath of Amttbas,! 
Philip ^yed^his' part so >#elli either ¥j^^\sAiAgawkst\Mmb^ 
Baces, thtttitfte -ttddsbiaus eie))elled^J^eidiui;^e(m fixA hmfrii»ime^ 
cesser to A'MfisMi^ and estaMished Aleira«di^,^80ii t^NMOitolciKiViy 
sole king -^l^iiMn. This prhki^, wIm wid^ ndt oafy^tomJii^tM* 
bat son-ui4aW, t^Phitipfimwedliughtat'Cleo^itAi he!had.nai«(ed, 
as will be'dVsetved ^ tti«'se^#l,oarHeililli8>witiifl^jii«b Italy » *Mi 
iStetedM: After' «hifei,&JEaf3idas>>f«ft8Oend0d<tiifeiUow 
tors, reigned alone inS^i, md'traninMiQd tfl4 Offswn tai hi&isont 
tbefkifioufa PytiffiQl^lN) eelebAtediti^the.li«SfMflf>iBrtw|^)mdh^^ 

cm]nt^'A3m^ AlG««a»lMiiiigt«iern>tlf«^«'*^'tefli 

flwse n#Wai^!tt/ >« * ^^^'^ '<-• • • ''/,.? •:.,(•. o. ..■ / . . :^^r 

P^ifi^, im:erhis eicpieditioiilii IByria and-^nmbeef/tiaufed Jiis^viMm 
tcMrAVViff Pek^imefius. *!VtiMe eommotftibs prefaOndiatthatiitte 
ia tiu9')>af$ 6f Greeee.t I/acederooBia as8um<*d tb^soireiieigiiiy bf 
it, with-ifo other tight thui thafof being tllfe stron^lu iArgoftand 
Me8sene'*i»eing ^oj^^'tdssed) had' reechirsa^tv jBfailipi^)H«^iaid jn^ 
befbre cunduded a peace^h tiigAthciliMMi?iiM>ho^ton ^Ite faifhoB 
their omto»S'tlmt4tad*'%eto bribed-bv this'.yritiioa»irtiigii>nd bcwan 
iotDg to brekk'wil^ the Th)Bba]><u < However sor&r from^hat^iaftei' 
SaVmg i«bdifed Ph0ei^,> he divided thi* dMqucrtiwilh iHsni. \ Tk» 
Thebe«l9«mbra!eed with doy the^iferooiable opportunity^ wlich'pveM 
s^nteiMtfl^, oro|}eaiii| him a fateUhiwigh whidi^. hs^^ittigbkvpasa 
mtoPt4fia90mMkdos;'iD4nnch country ttte^inveterate hiLtreditSiy bor& 
to Bptfrtk nlaAtt^ them «A^]il divisfrviMv^ferpeUiaily,. and MxHItoiMi^ 
the^r. i'Thef tbemlbre^sdieited'Khilip^tojeiBmtb tkeiii» titt 

* DwJ!.l'i^'-]ftl'4S$.**^^ ' * ' •' ^^*' *■' ** '■ »'*'-'^ v.M"''* /'*•>•*',' 
t Jitttin, book tUL eb. 0, eaiUib tha gonealofy of thit prinoe, and eoofoqiids ^ fiffi 
cevpioo. • I « 

I Unoortli. i8 Ptollpp. )^ UlMn.iii OedMMi: * 
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M aiiM i lt— , indjArgivei, tfi.iNrdMi« humVl^ in oonetit tli^ pow« 

oThiS'priiiee veadily etttie iflio aavalUMV^ ii4uQl^u^|9([v%.new«« 
He pvopoMd to the Ampbktyoiis, or r^iber lU^t^^d.tp tk^ffkj the 
iecree, which ordained that.LAed4i9aM)»ia.9i((^i4perii;^tvAiip(^ 9Ad 
MlMene «o en^oy aa> entire independence* p^i^suao^vtp tl^^tenor 
flf a treaty latelt^ co)i«htded ; end, upon pr:ete9^ ot^no^ exposing 
thlB-^aulhoiiCy Of Ihe etatestges^fal ef Greece, jie. pr^ered «,t the 
aftinbitiin»<a.k|;ge)bGtdy of^trooj^ tq.m^^ch ttta^.yray^' Lacedemo- 
nia, beln^ jueUyalaivledjfequeat^d theAthe^piana.to succour them ; 
•kid hyt an eoAaesy pre^aed €ar9isii|l% for the cpncludfng of auch an 
iui;»flce as their common safety might require. Theafn^^i^ poiyers, 
ipJiqiM ii^tereet it w«a tq j^revent tM^^5^ &<^-})eiBg con<4¥!^» 
H^d' their utmoust ^deavoura t4^{f aii) tb|?ir en(i||. . Philip f/^pre-. 
inM^d, hy lua amhaaaadora to,|;he Athegaiatt^i that^ wonH b^fVerv 
witoDg.iQ.rbeni to declare war Againat Jbvn;r tfiat.^f he,<^d not l^reak 
wilhlthe Thehana* his net doing so was. ne infxa^tm/of the jtrea* 
ti«i; thaCtheibie he eould haVe/hrolLen liifl.iiHQrd in^.lhu partijcalar» 
ke Hnist Ihdt have^lgiven it { <MDd th^ttbe ^^Ues thexp^^v^pgoved 
OMttifiMltly^ibat he hadvkOit ma^e any promisettQihat.pprpf]!f3e;»j ^mijp 
iacleeid said t«tie« with regaf4 to the lyrittien artic)^ esd jtiie public 
aHpoliltiamrf but JB^ehinefr hed made: this .projinifia ^/ word of 
)9^M ill miiaiilek^ iOn4ihe other sJ^ithe.aoiba^ifidpfB^f .Theb^ 
oC Aigoa, end Menme, W)efe aleo v^rimrgenjl; ,with the, Athenians . 
*«d rfprdaohfiid^.tlwro'i^itbliaAriQlSiaareflSy^^ fayov^red the 

Ti>i)iAiHii6tnaw.htit40e nmeb>- wW.W0re.^^.PB»%iBd epa^ef ^^ 
the TlhelMtns, and ftUe tyraota of,PelepQ«Q(98pB.fu lav. t. t>(. 
^ Bnl Oem^8th(CiiM,'Niisaili|ibleito all .these e 9l iiR^|lil MW » f o4 RH'ltfvil 
iCaethiDv Imttfaef efiluiaUiest df hi»4»(tQiH9,-(|«:^n#^t(^ Mjto* 
nal, in order to enforce the negotiation of the Lacedq^ffffljjja^f^ , Ji(e , 
npsoaeh^Atib'AtheiiiitnBiaceerdingitahW usual cpston^ ynfi^jpi 
piiitees0 andiiedoleiiQe^t H» esposes theiai«fai^aB6 deaim P^ £*^Py 
whichhestiU pussiieS) anddeetarea that th^y^un at noleaa tjian the 
toi]qttest4ifauChreeee. #fbueawaJ,aayi4ie4Q4hem^jMiit/PM«ftl«i<^Ae,^ 

thtim to hU^ou mkmpi' iM ifiU kmfi hUi4r,Q9pfi'^l»iBviHttiAing'$Q^ 
taarf2f,jfi«fcJEMMifM!nMj/ A«-W'a«wiMii^^ilrio«^|f|t9flA»IUk^ 
pertot^^.the hkadifa pwi^ul^ttrmy^i^ ^fttpet^ 

and the like toork^; bvf nature ettrrounds the wiee with a common 
Mwarki mhjUn cqven them on ail eidee^ aand pnm^-^of ^ 
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dades With ex]rdMn|^th^ Alfaeniaitft tot«6u86 fipdnn their tethat#i$> 
to send itt^miedUtte Bnedoattd tbd Lacedrt^onians ; and^ aboireeiali,' 
to punish ^neMy all such d6fii6#tic trtltbrs as hhve d^ceiyed'thti^ 
people, antllyroQ^ht their pr'esem dalttitiitles upon thems hyapredbulM 
mg false^ reports; ieind emp|loyi{)^ captlotis ajttoraBces. '^ • ! * '' t 

The^theiiians and Philip Vttd tsi^t-y^t ooifie to «a open rupture ;t 
whence wd'fndy conjt^ctute, thaft the latteit delayed fai^inhraaon of 
Pelopdnnesu^, in ord^ that he^'tnight not have too manyenenios 
upon (m hands at the same.tilQa^*. '' However ,>fte did not sitntiU, but' 
turned his vibv^ another wa]f;' Philip had a long time cbnrifieTod 
£ub(B«i-iLS Well ieticdlat^d, frdtn its sifuaCiont to &vour the idesigtSR 
he meditated ag'ainst 'Greeftef;' and, in the- tery .'lieginBingi of huf ' 
reign, had attempted to* possess hinteelf of it.< He indeed set vwwiyf 
engii^to work at thatf^ tiine, In 'order to seiae upoiiuthatisknd, 
v/mdh he 'called the Shackles of Qi*SSce. But the Athmana^ on the 
other sidie, were Highly interested in not sufteiisgittb fall into the 
hands of an enemy; especially as' it- might beij^aa^.tO/t he conti- 
nent of Attica by a bridge;. However, acbordingito the oaual cus- 
tom^ they continued indolent whilst Philip pursued' his eonqdests. 
The latteiS who was continually attftntire and vigilant ovlerHhisin-i 
terest, ehdeavoured to carry on an inlelligenco in the island^ and by 
dint of presents bribed those who had tbei greaKest anthorky in it. 
At the rdqtiest of eef^in of the ii^iabitaiita,^ i^e sent'somaf i^rotl^s 
private!}^ thither; posseds^ himself of.0ev!^aL«trong<plaQflr; -du^) 
mantled Pbithmod, a very 'iknpor^ast'lbvtresa in -fiaboit^ imd eibin^ 
bhshed three' tyrants or^ldng9 ovei-'the cdimtr|&)i.ilie; alfcb sei^ii. 
upon Oteian\^xyai^<o( the ,strong<bst ^cities TifjEcibnea^ipfw^lich illpoaff 
sess^'the ikr^/paiftj^ahd eiltabttshed i&wi^tontr t>jpev< it^ nv^ol 
exercSSd-an dbSoiute authorit^^ Ihwe ifthiB-satok > ■ '- : n^i 

Upoil this,t Plutaifch <i^P'Eretria seat«Uidepiitatio»to the.Athof 
nians, dofejuring them td come and delivtrthat iskwlv every .paitof; 
which was upon the i^mt of submitting entirely to theiMspedonilu)* 
The Athenians upon this seWI some troops^ ttnder thetopmBand^^^of 
Phofcion, ' /That gerifetal had abeady aoquiredr great )hipiijtetion4. 
and will have, in the seqtfcel; a great shire lialhe admimltration of 
affiiire, bbtli'ToireS'^ and'ddmestie. He hadstudiisdiufthe Acajdemyi 
under PlatbV^i afterWtoNls un^er Xenocrajles, oAd in that ;ai^ool\ ' > 
had fi>nnd4 'his iborals and his lifeyVlMn the ibodel of the most 
austere virtue. We are tdd that nor Athenian^ ew>r saw him laugh* 
weep, ht go 'to the public^baths. Wh0na»er.he iwtent intO/ tli^ 
country; Or wa^ in theattnyphe aiwiysWalke4ibare(foot>}..and witkh-. 
out a cloak, unlefesf the weather happened' to be iasi^piirtably coW; 
so that the sbldieri used today, laughiBg^iiiK9s/''JPA«cw» fta#^<^t# 
cloakonrUUangntfahardwkiiUri* ■ . . . i ? ' ; >, f 

f. 743. 745. 
$ Bocr&tef used often to walk in that mtnneri 
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eDp^^liog him to o^nta happily tlie ff|eat;id<$ag^'he maji: linger- 
UJke muriiijf hk adminiftratlim. .H^ tber^fortii^ippUqcl himielftpiur- 
tk^ari^ to the attaiomoit of it, and with great auocoss. . Pf^rauaded 
tJlat it IS with words aa with qoins^ of which the moat eate^iped are 
those that with less weight have most intrinsic value, ^hocion had 
formed a lively, close, concise styfei. which expressed. ^.g<^ many 
ideas in few words. Appeaiinfi^ one day absent in. an aneir^ly, 
where he was preparing to speaks he was asked the reason iof ,it : 1 
OS! cohsidering, says be* tohdh^r U u,0Mt possible/or mf^^fo rtirenck 
9ome 'ffart of the di9Cour$e iokkk I am* to. make* He was a strong 
reasoner, and by that means prevailed overi the mpst subline elo- 
quence; which made Demosthenes, whe had often experienced this, 
whenever he appeared to harangue the public, say, There u 14^ are 
tohieh cuU atoay the whole tffeiti ofeny word»» One would ^ooagine 
that this 'kind of' e)o<^ueDce is absolutely contrary, to the genins of 
the vulgar, who require the same things to be often repeated, and 
widi greater eattent, in order to their being more intelligible. But 
it was not so with the Athenians. Livelyj penetrating, apd lovers 
(Mf *a hidden sense, they valued themselves upon understanding an 
orator at half a word, and really understood hun. Phocion, adapted 
hunself tb their taste, and in this point surpassed even Demosthenes, 
which ii saying a ipreat deal 

Phocion obrorvintf, that those persons w)k) at this time y^ere 
cooeemed in the aanunistratioiif.had divided it into military and 
ciiil ; that on» part^ as £ubailoft» AristpphoB, Demostl^epes, Lyour- 
gijs^iandiijrp^iadest ooofined themselves. merely to hfcanjEuinji^ th^ 
people and prbpOBiBg d^rees^that t^e^other pa#|,as rUiopithe^ 
LeostheireSt'and C)h«res^-advantod .themselves by^f^it^ry .efajploy- 
ments ; he chose nther ta imitate' the conduct of -^oloi^, Afi^\d^^ 
and Periderm vdio had known how to unite )»qth ^lal^nt^, political 
sdenee with military valoar.- 1 Whilst he was in employ.fOf^ayt, peace 
and tranqoiHity Were, always his object, as being t^e end pit every 
wiseeo^mnent; and yet he commanded in more e^Kpeditiooe, not 
only tiiit^.afl tiie*geAerals of bi&>time9 but evMi t)^ all his prede- 
cessoiiB. fie was honoiired* with. the sMpi:eme.iC9Dmnai)d five-and- 
forty times, 'itrithdut'faaving onbe aaked or/made ^terest for it; and 
it was alwavsw his Absence th&the was^f^ppointed to C9mmand tlie 
SiTmic^ The' world w^ as^ooiifhedf th9,tf h&Xig o^so ^eigere a turn 
of mind, and;se greafaian enemy to riatt€$ry^ of every kind» \ 3 should 
know bow, in a mhmMns to fix in his own favour the ;natural levity 
and kiconstaiDoy ofitke Athewna^ though' heifrpquenc^y used to 
o^^^ose v^<«mn«K>usly»their will and' capric^j without regard to 
their captiemmessioid ddlipaity; T/he idf a they had formed to t^m- 
selves of his probity and zeal fertile pybUpgood, extinguished every 
other sentiment; and that, according to Plutarch, was what gene- 
ni% made his eloquiince so'elficaicious and tHiiini{!^an^i ' 
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A.ka6B3. ^ I tiiotigbt it tket^im'i&jASfe the l«adeir thiti «]urH^ 
AtL J. C. 3411 idea of PhociohiB fftfariiaet, beeatia^ firequent td^okf 
will ht maae tjif him ih thb se^tidi; i^R Wti0>to him the AtliiBh!^ 
gave the command of the fdfces'th^ ient th the aid of Plutarch of 
Eretria. Bat tloA traitor ^paid'^hiii^liieyifeActoni tvith ihg^ratitude,^ 
set up the standard against them, and. etidekvoured bpen^y to repulse! 
the very army he had re^uefewar^ ^However, Phocion was not at a 
lots how to act upon this unl^re^^n perfidy; for he pursued his 
enterprise, won a battle, and drc^vfe* Plutarch worn Eretna.* ^^^ ' *' 

After this great success, Phocic^^^tuilied to Athens: but h^^aa 
no sooner ffone, than all the allies f^^gretted the absence of his good- 
ness aiid Justice. Though the jp/rtBessed enemy, of every kind of 
oppressibn and extortion, he kne#'^6wto insinuate himself into the 
minds of men with art;' and at tne '^kme time that he made others 
iear him, he had the ra^e talekit ^hMI^^ tiiem love him still more. 
He one day made* Chabrias a fine t^srwer, who appointed him to go 
with ten liffht vessels to levy'the tribute wltich certain cities, ix 
alliance with Athens, paid evdty J^ear. 7b tofuxt purpote, saya he/ 
if iueh a gquadrdn? too 8trvnj^,Wl am only to tint ctUiei; hvt^^toc 
tseak, if lam to fight enemUHf'. The' Athenians khfew vety well; by 
the consequences/tiie si^nkl^vice^^hich Phocion's ^eat capacity 
valour, and experience, had. done 4iem in the expedition of Eabma; 
ibr Moloesus, who succeeded 'hbi^t end who took upoii' himself the 
command of the troops afler that ^neral, was so uncticbessfbly that 
he fell into the hands of the en^%. ^\ ' 

A. M. 3664. Philip,"^ who ' ^d not lay aside the, design he had 

Aat j.'aiHO. formed of i^onquethig AH 'Greece, changed his plan of' 
attack, and sought for kn cbbojturiity of distressing ^thens another 
way.' He knew that thW' ^tf; nrom ^e liarrenness of Attica, stood 
in greater want than any other of foreign com. To dispose a^ his 
tUscTetion oi^ their supplies, and by th^t' means starve Athen^, he 
mards^ towards Thrade, from ^whence that city imported tl^e 
greatest part of itt provisions^, with ^'^intentibn to besie^ Perin-' 
mus. and Byzantium To keep \^^ Ichigdom tn^ obedience during b;L0 
obseiice, he left his son Alexa^aei'iJrit, with eovereign authority, 
though he was but fifteen yeate oM?'' ^Thi^'^utig prince gavej even 
at that time, 'proofs of his couragi^j Oiving defeated d'eKain neigh-' 
bouring states, subject t6 Macedoiiijat Who had considered the kingter* 
absence as a very propei* timefdf fe'iecuting the design they had' 
formed of revolting. Thi^ ^^PPy success of Alexander's firstej^pfe-^ 
ditions was highly agreeabte to;hi^iittfcer, aftd at the )?amQ time^an 
earnest of what might be exwi^ted-^ftttn him. But feiring lest^'* 
allured by this dangerous bailV, he' Wmnd abandon himself mebn-' 
siderately to his vivacity and fttfe,'fte'seilt for him in order to 'become 
his iSiilster, and train him tind^r^ls own eye in the art of waSri ^? 

Demosthene^ stiU 'cbntindb^fi^Wlaim agahist the iiid^Ienc;^ 6f 



U» Atbenians, wjioi^ noUiiiiff ^pfiyl^j^oifse %oib tke^ letbargrf aiid 
«J/ip..i^aiiist the- avarice o^^e,^toim^>yhr, "bribed by Philips 
axQ,usea tbe people uiMler the^specious pretence j^f a peace which lie 
liad sworn to, yet violat^df-ope^Iy^^Viegry day by the ent^prJusee he 
formed agaiqat I the conaM^p!^6^t{)-(:rr'A '^ ^ subject of his 
iffi^tionsy called the Philipwcs. f ,j, .i^.i » 

. Whence comet it,* i^ys ne, that dl( Ike Greek* formerly ponied so. 
Mtrongly after liberty^ and now p^^M^^eagerlyrinto servitude? TV 
reason is, because there prevaUed^^ uffihM time q^wng the people, iphat 
prevails no longer among us ;. t^ji^ y^}^ trviJkvisphed over the ric^ 
of the Persians i which- maintai^^ ^(^e freedom of Greece i tohich 
never acted inconsistently on aj^y/ffc^Akon either by sea qr by la^fids 
hut which being now extinguishedi^j^^ hc%rt, has entirely pjdned 
our affairs^.and\%Merly^suby^JL^ of Qree^e^. It is 

that commonJiatred, thdt.general qeUUf^ion, in which they held^ecvery 
pers(jr,who,hcui a toiU aJ^ect enoi^fk^^ip sell JUmself to any ma^^wkp 
desired either to enslave or even <orr9ij^ Greece, jn, those times, to 
accept of a present was a capital. ^rim(<^ftphj£h never failed of being 
punished with death. Mither their 'onoii^rfi nor their generals exer- 
cised the scandaimis trc^ffic now h^qifne sfi^4i^mmon i^ Miens^ whe^e a 
price is set upon every things c^.fohfi^e[jUl,thi^s are. tiold io th^e- 
highest bidder. .' ^,a^ ..,,,,, f„ ,.. . . . 

In these If^ppy times,\ the Greeks livcfl. ^ q.perfei;t imi(fp.,foufided 
on the love of the public .good, ani^ the iesire of preserving and^AU- 
fending the common liberty, Buti^f^^is age, the jstatcs abandon one 
another, andgipe themselves up to fecfprooai di^trust^ and jealousies^ 
Alt ofihem, without exeepUor^ ^rgja^,^k^ans, Corinthians iZ^cef. 
dcemonians, ^Arcadians, and 0ur4efcff.no hsjijhfiai others; cdl,jnll, I. 
wyifcrm, a separate vfUerest ; iCfrj^ ihrie,^ is.^t renders bie common, 
enemy so powerful. .,; 'V^- u? .■ • r - . 

The safety of Greece consi8t»it,ther€for€,,iji,Qur %^ting^/ogeiher 
against ^ this comm^m enemy, \f ff^atfie possible. But. at least«ifts to 
whal. concerns each, i^ us i%#^(^^(Pf^) thi» iryiiinUestaJtile nmxim 
should be deeply engrQ(oen.i^^Mur,imi9ids, that.f^/^ilip^ is actually 
dtidcking you at this tiv^^ tht^^^fff^s infring^ the peace ; that, by 
seizing upon cUl thefortrfi4ses'aroffnfl^^ou, he opens and prepares tlie^ 
way for ,atta(^cing you you^s^fesp,,and that he considers us as his 
n^rtal (peafnies, because he knofps^at w^.qx,e.t,he only persons capable 
(f opposing, the ambitious desjgji^ h^;fintertains of grasping universal 

power- :■..., K) ■■• ,'^i3 ' v'Y\i- r- ' ;. "• ■■ ^i ■ 

These, copsequpiitly ufe musj^^p^e^with all^imagir^le vigour ;i 

aitifor thid purpose m^t s}f4,m(^ v^UltputJossof tifr^ the necessary 

aids for fhe Chersonesus ja^^^^ajUit^' you must. provide instantjy 

whatever necessaries your genergJ^ ^y req^e : in Jine^you mt^t 

concert togetf^er such means asareMp^ffr^pctifo save (jlreecey wM<^ 

isx^iJ^i^jet^^ with thp^ utmoff: ^jSa^nrii^TAwAt alijhe rest of the 

^ PhiHpp. iii. p. 90. t IbWl, i«,^. f%^ y ^ .ijIlM^cf*'*^. $ Ibid. Ui. p. 88. 



inch preparations nmde mfre$ence4fi all Qraec^i Id !«# e^^pU^/iU 
eiherwUau id liUtmd w; Utig aeqturi^ every pwpU witk 0¥r resolf^ 
Honty 'dhcf eeivd '{tfnhanadorr to PetopimnatM^^.Bhodee^ifihiOf 4in4 
etpecially to the king of Persia; for Ui§h» iii^r)efl,<i# 100^/ Ofourf, 
ta'tkeck the career, ^'tkaifnan* i;'.p_ b ', .. 

The sequel wffl show, Ihnt DemoBthenesVdiivice was. ^llowf^l 
almost ^aetly. At -the time lielWas .dedilimiiig in thiflmaoMeiS 
PliOip was 'raarchmg' towanda the ChertDnes«iB» Heyppened \k^ 
campaign i^h the «'^e of Pennthus, nconn^.^mbleiiity oCtHhraca, 
The AUienilbe htMag prepared a My of tit>bpir}4d tuc<M>ur that 
place,f tfte-dtators prevailed so fariby their jfl||)Boehe8, that Charea 
was topointed commander of the. fleet. Thi».gtSMeral was univeff* 
sally despised, '^t im manners, ^rapine, aadvlnean capacity; M( 
intrigues and inflaence supplied thte place of ttierit on this ocoasioii^ 
and faetiotfi^prefvi^ed'^over the -cbonsfllBiof tJii6 most prudent and 
virtuous mefi, afl happens kut too oftei^ Th^ sHceess answered the 
rasfanesd'of the ^hoids whidi had been mado£ .bull what could be 
expected^'from a^^g^neraP' whose. abihJ^es were as. small as his 
voluptuousness wk^ great;! who^flM&rafafng mik him, in his miiW 
tary expe^tions, a:'band of mnsieiips, bo^ vocalcand in^ummtal, 
who werie^ in his paiy, and whos^ «nlai^ wasAdeteyed out of the 
moneys appointed fbr theveiwiee of the fleet f.\in short, the cities 
themselves, to whose sue»oQ^^'wae-Beut^«wouldiifeslvBuffer him to 
comef'into tifei^ harbovrsrvsei'thst Jiis fidelity 'Mag iuiii^e![iBa% 
Buii|)i^t^fl,'he wa6 ot^li^ tosM fi^on coast to ^wartyjwillapmHtg the 
allies, tbid 'e(iitt€emn^ V ^^ oinetiiy^ ''< . • *. : A\y 

tn the m^aii time,^ Philip wa»>casi'^ying^«B the siefle of Periiithus 
With greAl vigjoNir. He had 9<r^iVchosen imojp^ and miliUry 
enginei of all kitfds without numbeVv He bad^isbd towera eighty 
cuoits . high, which' far'tMit-topp^ 'those 6f the Perinthia«K Hq 
therefore nad a great advaiite^eih hatttoifeg theilr walls. >\ On one 
«dc h^ shook the fonndatieits of thetn bsr^ooteneBeous imta^] tod 
on the other he beat down whole ttisilirt^S'Wi^ ius.bRtlQhii^^artimtf^ 
mt did the beneged make> IM vi^rM^'retiirftanoe^; fowias^oonvs 
one breach vtras made, Philip v^as siirpnlod^Ho'WMiiaiiotiier Wall 
behind it, julst raided. ^ 'f'he iiihttbitai^ ofBy^fitioib sent them all 
the succours necessary. « The Asiatic satrapce, or goveihOY) )iy th^ 
kiA^ of I'^Tsia's '^t^ier, to whdftf Wd' MVe seeh Ule Athiiniaisb bad 
applied ^r assistance, likewis^'lSifrdw f^^te^inVo the placet' Fhifip^ 
» in ordelkto deprive t%(e besi^fMlof-'V&i^ aiiccours Ihior ByaatHinesi 
gave thishi, we;nt iii bersontb'llmi^the'ittege Of that impoitttht dtf«' 
feaving hrif hk artnv to idiirry^on th«»*f ^erinthos^ '^ «• i.* ; 

He wa^desirQds^ app^dr (iA'«totW«^y<«ii^i^^ tedder dfghting* 
mnbntge It^'the Athenians, iK^hdsd<^W^ )le'>dfelided^ and>MMirlW 
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^MMkvoured tfl^|UD#iie by fiBe#oi*d8. At tfab time ve now n)ea]i 
6^' Philip, by WttJlof pnecftufiion^ffainstitheir disgust of his me^saies, 
Wm^^ letter to*tfa«in, in wliich\ he eodesvours to.<!pbake i£ tbc 
tfi^ of their retotments,* by reproaeliing tbem<ii^ the /strongest 
hintis for their infractioii. of the several treaties^, wiiiteh Ue^l^oastshe 
fas«l obeeWed very riedignusiy: io this piwe i«e inteispersed wij 
artfuUy (for he was a great master of eloquenee) such complaiots 
Mel' menaces as are best caldnlateek to reBtrainmattkind, either fipm 
tf'Ifrinciple of fearor ahame. > "Thiii letftcic is a inasterpie<^ in the 
Ofigina]. ^A'majestic and 'persuasivaii/^wacity^sliines in every part 
of it; a-BtreHgthlijrdjuatnesBjef reasoning siw'ained ti^oug^o"^;^ 
plain and unaffMi|d^eclaratioii offsets, eadii^f fvhix^kisToIiowed 
by its natural coii«ttf|ieBce ; a 4ehcafee irony ; in fine, 4>h&t noble and 
concise style whiekisasowellsttiteid to crowned beada. . We might 
h^iie very justly apfiiylJto Philip,: wb«t waa«aid ofX^cesar,'" TJ^alfu 
kttndlbd the pen <u wiu <uhA>diditLe aword* < if '*. \, i" 

This letter is so long; anfl, beaidesris-iiUed with sogr^at a num- 
ber of particular ivetsfllUou^ each of tliese afr^ impor^ta^t,) that it 
will not admit of /being ledused to ejctiiaets, or to^ih&ve ;a qoniiected 
abridgment mode of it» I shbll therefore cite but<pne pab^age, by 
which the readermay form adjudgment of the rest. , . ^i, 

At the Ume ofamt^ moU open nfi^ref isays PhiJkip to the ^theniaos, 
ysu went nofarikirthan ivfiilatd prkate^e agmmt f(ie fla seUeand 
eeUtke merehttiue ifUii'tctin^^ Srck/siin'jw^i^otiunziMuj to/avoura^ 
party that opptmd nufmeasurmi^' <m&iO',infe$t'ih^[pl^e9 subjed A) 

pfMigi&uititmgikeii at e^yen'ioemd amAfiitadonf.^^U^P^rjnany in or- 
der to excite hUn to declare war.yf^gwnH m€^^ i^Pfufi ,vM¥i appear ^ 
ntoit 4Utomithi$if Hrtdmglmneei9fii^b(tfare ^e kad made kin^lf ^^"' 
of Egypiand Phosmda^ yauihiukre^lit^ in .the mi^^o)fj»n m^- 
nery thatiin eashiemkduid aUemp^ahynew enP^prieetyou thfn ^oovii^ 
iiwite NMi^ tH oomiiofi wOh the *f4»t ^.the Qr^c^ to iUnUe cur /ortti\ 
agmuU^him: amd^ ngi>ertheiet»4iat thietim^ypu carry your hatred'^ 
such atMght.aei»M^^iatfi jitn <Ulianoe i|^ him agairut me, I 
bmM toi^i^thtU /Tmirlysypun;/44t^rs imputed, to the son of Jpisis 
UmiOe 4iit^'9mpatdomM9'crm^%ibA^ hoeing requeeled tiie succour 
ikg'Pepmane'iagf9inst theCtre^^s; and yet you do not blush to com 
yourselv09'v:Aa$\fou um$ perpetffft^jff.cohdeinning in tt^. person 

your f^fntnk»^ v' -i.^r-/. :. 'i' /• ,n' 

i Phifi|it%fbtter'did ^im a^. ,q[)uch, ffir,yiqie.^ -ji^good maniftisto, « 
gavdihis Bension0fs ii>.AtWj| ^;fi»^<^w>ort\mity of justifying Mini 
people wl)f w^re very- desij^ff^s or ,c;ftpifig.thfanse,ives of pol^^cal ' 
quietudes^aiid^feia^rr.eneQiiies (qw^ense a^'dj4bour,than toi 
pation laid iyraoQKi), Thp't'^9W|ale£» ambiMon.^91' Pi^ilijij' and 
eloquent «9fUi of lfei|W>alfc}^EBiftp^^r%fperpetua]ly>)^ Th 

Via jttMi^r « F^«®<hiW»r:>f| tru^e.^etiireen .them. Tho ',(^ cov 
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rV&rf hduttnmnBLy^ithl^ specioiui pwtence, hit cntecpMOl'liliffr- 
fVirctioiiBofthe!toettty; tthd the other endeavmired «« straogly^jto 
reveal theiitruoinolif cfi'of them to a people 'whose reecdutiiMM l»d 
a great inflaenJBa. witb^raspcct ta the rate of Greece. On thw -0^ 
€«iion, Demohteiissiwaa sensible how highly necessary' it was tp 
erase, as soon as possible, the firsC impiessbns which thd periMfJ,<^ 
this letter, nigbti oaake on tliii (imods of tl^o ^th^nians. Acc^nli^lX, 
that zealous 'ptytriatmuQ^^iately ascends thci tribunal. He at mt 
speaks in an affiamative tone of voice, whwli is often rnqtifi thanbi^> 
aJid i^o.nietinies4be'^bQle pmof in the ey^s of the multitude. Me 
aiBx<9s to the heaYycoiaplaints of Philip the idea of an expre^ dch 
claration .of war^rjiiod: tlien, to anunate his fbllow-citiri^s, to dil 
them* with confideoce in the resolution with which he inspires theif, 
he assures them that all thmss portend theimpon^iling ru<n of PbiJk»$ 
tbeigods,.€keelcs,.P«rsians,iM^ed^Qhiaus» and eiifen , Philip himself. 
Demo^heneaidoes ildt oUmv^^ii'^&ia haraOgue, the ^^tf^t rulef^ of 
leintation.- be avoids cont^tMi|[bibots »^hicli might have been^disadr 
lantageous^iso happily had/:Pmlipi:^4lp<^ed them) and so well hfi^ 
he supported them Jby..proofii^thBt seotneamnai^werable. « 

The conelusion which thja-orotOff.dcs/iP^sAiotn all his argun^ent is 
thisr''^ Convinced, of th9§e hMis, JQ •'jfiUUhiang.'niin^sirof^ty perr 
9wided theU.weean nolorif^4r)be<alkno$d (xkufirW'^hat we enjoy pecbCB 
{for Philipihiurun»<leckLfhd wamli ogoiHst ng hy hit, letter ^md has 
long done. Ihe^amt.by kii Conduct} ipiiii o^hCyiQi to spare mher the 
public treamre or ihe* poueuione of>ptsivihi persons.; but when oc- 
casion ekallne^rey haste to your resp^^eisim^rdsy and sef abler 
generals^at f6ur head than, iham^iym kHUbMhi&1i9, ^o^pff^^. For 
no onecnafeoflsrybu ought to imcufmCfiM'^jfif^ mho hc^e 

ruined yokr affairs wiUihe abls (o restore ih^ tQiifieir,Jbmf.er happy 
situation. T^ink how infamous it is, that a man from J\^acfflon should 
coMevkn duifgsmk to such:a degriOf that f one fily ^ ag&nmfb^ his em- 
pifie, He shtmid rushjisUQithe niidstt^ cthnbats,mnd reku^ffVfn baltU 
covered . with wottnds;. imdihai A^iemansy'wkiQ^4>h^vfidilapyiright if 
is to <^ey no.mon, Mfo impose (aiavon olhtitti^siliiord,in hand; that^ 
•Athenians, I say, m^relyut$roii^^d^ctioni'^,spini{.and indol^ce 
shotLlddsgenifr(aef\rdmthe\^4ir}^tf their agj^^ 
interest(^ tlUir country* , . j\j'> . *» ^-^itiliiv.iV''- > 

At'' the T^ry time they werevfucaiaaliiig this^^linair, news was 
brought of (laishamefiU i!ft<)eptioi|vChi|i0a!>ha^ Viet swit^ from the 
allied, whicbsaised a geoteal monnuDadnosgithe <peoplei^*wJ3io now, 
Sred with indigiiataenv greatly repented their^tHlv^g> sent aini to the 
ByzaatioeR Pboeion'then rose Hpv' *nd toldv thfe people, Tiuit, they 
TUffhi not tdbe exusperatedfai.tke d^ttei oftf^'^fhss^ kut'ot the con- 
luct t^ih^gtnetrakvfko ittukfiieoasiomd if. \.42<brif it 4Mfe, continued 
ae, «pAo tuMder y^fu^mdious'andformiikilble eti^ikpipffe^ho cannot 
fame ilims^^tus/iimvf^d^ruoUonyMfful yow^fttmrnttme Andiii 

^ Plat in Flioo..fk f^i, y.i.i'. viU ^Ui-. i oil ; 
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-dM Chttiw, u we have aJraa^ obeerjcd^ waaik fenend withoat 
*^Mntf ' or miiitftry kaowledge. bis wbokr meik odwisfM in hwAa 
^^fisM^s, grwt Moendant over the peo|^ bfthmikmghtf and bold 
-ii^wfafct^he ftMamed. His presumption coiklsetledi'niirt incapacity 
;^dia hJknielf; and a sordid principle* of aTarieoiiatfiide hha commit' 
'beiiMDy blunders as enterprises. ' w * 

'X'.^.SllSl ^ The'people^ struck witk this dfeeourseviamiediately 
Jtattj.ti/eas. changed their opinion, and sfipoMtm^'i^booionliiinsdit* 
i<^«oihmand a bcMy of flesh troops, in order ton sniiconr the aHies 
d^n the Hellespont. This choice contributed radfe than any thin^ 
'to the preservation of \Byzaiitium. Phocten had already acqnu^ 
^reat repotation, not only ibr his valour and aibihty in the ait ol war> 
elttt stfll more for bis probity and disinterestedness. The Bysan- 
liftes, on hie' arriINd, 'Opened their gata^ to Idm with joy, and lodged 
ikis soldiers vH their houses^ as if)the^ had been^their own brotten 
and chfldren. The Att^enianoffitbie :afMi' sdldiers, btroek with^the 
eOAJidenoe reposed in them,behwM"s^itk the utmost prudemte and • 
^Ddesty, and were entireh^lniepvoacUable in their conduct. Nor 
were thev less admised fi>r their cdnrage; snd in ail th^^ttacks they 
suBtaine<Ci discovered'tliftviiCBiDBttiotrepidity, which seeaaed to be 
anunalted by the sight 'of ctang^. ^ • Ptecion'e^ prudence,* seconded 
'by tha)l>ravery of his ^O|yp6,sooa^ forded Philip to t Abandon lusde* 
flign ugpn Byzantiun^ and Pwintbias. H'This v«iry modi) dinriniBhed 
his fame and glory; >i5^''j)ie luth^ito bad been Uiooght invincible, 
and nothing had* 'been able >tift oppose him. Phocioip took some of 
his ships, recovere^'ttiaDytibttresses which he had gairisoned^ and 
having made severed Moewts nfK^ dii^rent parts lufaiB territories, 
he plundered^'alt the opeh e^untsy,^ till a; body offerees hairing as- 
stebied to chdek^his pito^ess, he was obliged to retire, after having 
Wn Wounded. -^ .» . jv \ ...» 

The Bjfkantiaii^ahd Perinthianriee(ified their gratitude to the 
|>eopleorAt^te %4b'VWry honourable decree,! preaerved % Dc- 
mosth^^ in'ooe bfhisJOrationBv^the'aiAdbance 6f wbkh leb^ re* 
pedtbere. Ufider Bo^haricu^U^ PmiiJ^ Dmnag^m^qf^ j 

degh-ed l€ane\^f4h»^'9^!ku» to tjpkak^jaia^Hn a full amdmbly: Itlas- ' 
muck at in tvMt/p&d'th^Hxmtt^gpod Mill of ike people <^ Athens 
towards the Byzantines and Ferinthians, imted by aiSanee and a > 
common origUS,^ha»^itoi^JfluUdupo9kam/ oceasionj as, this good wUl^ 
so often signahdedii kms'UiUel^kUspiAyed il»elf, when EjHip of^aoe* 
don[voko'hadta^fenikki^mimit^des^ ByjMmiimn amd Perintkifs) 
haJUttred our wUls^fmrnt our e^smtry^ dd^doufn onr foiretts: ess in a 
season 6fso gk^eat, caiiAihify U^uktfiiefieeni pe^lehassticcoureduswitk 
a fleet of IW^ stdfi^foM^ied Mh proaisionei w/ms^ mid/^ee ; as 
they heme s(»fediujrtm\the.gfmust dast^y iA^fitte^ eistifiyh&ve re* 
ktored us tbthe^^€k$ff^se»i6im^efou^ gw»mskuni^innhUw»t a*sl o«r 
lombsi the 3y)miitf0e q»<tydfarifil4uBw» A§^.^Ofi<fa&reatt^!^ to ih4 



^ Diod. 1. xvL p. 406. , ,^. t Dtmosth. pro Ct«i.> 487, 488. 
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AthemoK^^ liberty to tMe in the countries helgnging to Perinihtu and 
Byzantium ; to marry in tkem^ to purchase lands, and to enjoy all 
the prerogatives of citizens: they also grant them a distinguished plact 
at public shows, and the right of sitting both in the senate and the as» 
tembly of the people^ next to the pontiffs : and farther, that every 
Athenian, who shall think proper to settle in either of the two cities 
above mentioned, shall be exempted from taxes of any kind: that, in 
the harbour, three sttUues of sixteen cubits each shall be set up, which 
itatuet shall represent the people if Athens crowned by thote ofBy- 
zamUMon and JPerinthus : and, besides, that presents shall be sent to 
the four solemn games of Greece; and that the crown we have de» 
creed to the Athenians shall there be proclaimed : so thai the same 
ceremony may acquaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of^ 
the Athenians, an&ihe gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzantinesl 

The inhabitants of the Chenonesus made a like decree, the tenor 
of which is as follows : Among the nations inhabiting the Chersone- 
n^i the people of Sestos, ofEleontum, of Madytis, and <fAlopecon-' 
nesus, decree to the people and senate of Athens a crown of gold of 
nxty talents !* and erect two altars, the one to the goddess <f grati' 
tude^ and the other to the Athenians, for their having, by the niost 
ilorious of oil benefactions, freed from the yoke <f Philip the people 
of the Chersonestu, and restored th€m to the possession of their coun- 
try, their laws, their liberty, and their temples : an act of beneficence 
vihich they will fix eternally in their memories, and never cease to 
acknowledge to the utmost <f their power. All which they have re- 
fohed tn full senate, 

Philiptf after having been forced to raise the siege of Byzantium, 
marched against Atheas, kin^ of Scythia, from whom he had re- 
ceived some personal cause oi discontent, and took his son with him 
in this expedition. Though the Scythians had a very numerous 
trmy, he defeated them without an jr' difficulty. He got a very great 
booty, which consisted not in gold or silver, the use and value of 
which the Scythians were not as yet so unhappy as to know ; but in 
cattle, in horses, and a great number of women and children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of Moesia, dis- 
puted his passage, laying claim to part of the plunder he was carnr- 
ing off. Philip was forced to come to a battle; and a very bloody 
one was fought, in which great numbers on each side were killed on 
the spot. The king himself was wounded in the thigh, and with 
the same thrust had his horse killed under him. Alexander flew to 
his father's aid ; and, covering him with his shield, killed or put to 
flight flJl who attacked him. 

• Bizlytli«aiaBdFi«iieh«Mmnii t Joi^ia* 1- i^b e. t| Si 
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SECTION VI. 

Pkflip. by hi* inUisnat, raeceedi in fatting himMlf appointed fsnffalissimo of theCreeki, 
ia tM eottnetl of tke Amphietyoos. He poMenea himielf of Elatea. The Athemani 
•ad Tbelwnt, alarmed by the conqneet or this ciw, unite acainst Philip. He makes over- 
taref of peace, vbieh, npon the remonrtrancee of Demoethenes, are rejected. A batthi 
Je fought et Charonola, where Philip gaini a si^al vieto^. Demoithenea is accueed 
and brought to a trial by JBichines. The latter le banished, and goes to Rhodes. 

The Athenians had considered the siege of Byzantium as an ab- 
solute rupture, and an open declaration of war. The king of Mace- 
A. M. 3606. don,* who was apprehensive of the consequences of it, 
Ant. J. c. 338. and dreaded very much the power of the Athenians, 
whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, made overtures of peace, 
in order to soften their resentments. Phocion, little suspicious, and 
apprehensive of the uncertainty of the events of war, was of opinion 
that the Athenians should accept his offers. But Demosthenes, who 
had studied the ffenius and character of Philip more than Phocion 
and was persuaded that, according to his usual custom, his only 
view was to amuse and impose upon the Athenians, prevented their 
listening to his pacific proposals. 

It was very much the interest of this prince to terminate imme- 
diately a war,f which gave him great cause of disquiet, and par- 
ticularly distressed him by the frequent depredations of the Athenian 
privateers, who infested the sea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevented his subjects 
from exporting any of the products of Macedonia into other coun- 
tries, or foreigners from importing into his kingdom the merchan- 
dise it wanted. Philip was sensible that it would be impossible for 
him to put an end to this war, and free himself from the inconve- 
niences attending it, otherwise than by exciting the Th^ssalians and 
Thebans against Athens. He could not yet attack that city with 
any advantage, either by sea or land. His naval forces were at 
this time inferior to those of that republic; and the passage by land 
to Attica would be shut against him, as longf as the Thessalians 
should refuse to join him, and the Thebans should oppose his pas- 
sage. If, with the view of prompting them to declare war against 
Athens, he were to ascribe no other motive for it than his private 
enmity, he was very sensible that it would have no e£^ct with 
either of the states ; but that in case he could once prevail with 
them to appoint him their chief (upon the specious pretence of es- 
pousing their common cause,^ he then hoped it would be easier for 
him to make them acquiesce m his desires, either by persuasion or 
deceit. 

This was his aim ; the smallest traces of which it highly concternr 
ed him to conceal, in order not to give the least opportunity fyt 
any one to suspect the design he meditated. In every city he re- 
tained pensioners who sent him notice of whatever passed, and by 

^« n«ti(«h. io Fhoc. p^ 748. t J>enort. pro Ctei. p. 407, 406), 
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(hat means were of >reat use to him, and were accordingly weU 
paid. By their machinations he raised divisions among t£e Locri 
Ozo](e, otherwise called the Locriam of Amphittaj from the name 
of their capital city : their country was situated between JQtoliaand 
Phocis^ and they were accused of having profaned a spot of sacred 
ground, by ploughing up the Cyrrhean field, which lay very near 
the temple of Delphi. The reader has seen that a similar cause of 
complaint occasioned the first sacred war. The affair was to b^ 
heard before the Amphictyons. Had Philip employed in his own 
favour any known or suspicious agent, he plainly saw that the The- 
baDs and the Thessalians would infalliby suspect his design; in 
which case, all parties would not fail to stand upon their guard. 

But Philip aoted more artfully, by carrying on his designs by 
persons in the dark, which entirely prevented their being discoverecL 
By the assiduity of his pensioners in Athens, he had caused 
i&chines, who was entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one of 
the Pytagori, by which name those were called who were sent by 
the several Greek cities to the assembly of the Amphictyons. The 
instant he came into it, he acted the more cfiectually in favour of 
Philip, as, from being a citizen of Athene, which had declared 
openly against this prince, he was less suspected. Upon his remon- 
strances, a visit to the place was appointed, in order to inspect the 
spot of ground, of which the Amphissians bad hitherto been consi- 
dered the lawful possessors, but which they now yirere accused of 
usurping by a most sacrilegious act. 

WhiSt the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of ground in 
question, the Locrians fall upon them unawares, pour in a shower 
of darts, and oblige them to fiy. So open an outrage kindled the 
flames of resentment and war as^ainst these Loccians. Cottyphus, 
one of the Amphictyons, took the field with the army intended to 
punish the rebels; but many not coming to the rendezvous, the 
army retired without acting. In the following assembly of the 
Amphictyons, the afiair was debated very seriously. It was there 
that the orators previously bribed by Philip exerted all their elo- 
quence, and, by a studied oration, proved to the deputies, that they 
must either assess themselves to support foreign soldiers and punish 
the rebels, or else elect Philip for their general. The deputies, to 
save their respective states the expense, and secure them from the 
dangers and fatigues of a war, resolved upon |he latter. Upon 
which, by a pubhc decree, ambassadort toere sent to Philip qfj^ac&' 
doriy who, in the name of Apollo and the AmphictyoM, implore his as* 
sistancCy beseech him not to neglect the cause of thai god tohich the 
impious Amphissians make their sport; and notify to him, that for 
this purpose all the Greeks, cusoctcUed in the council of the Amphic* 
tyons, elect him for their general, with full power to act as he shall 
think proper. 

This was the honour to which Philip had lonff asj^red ; the aim 
of all bifl views, and end •f all the engines be had set at work till 
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that time. He therefore did not lose a moment, but immediately 
assembles bis forces ; and feigning to direct his march towards the 
Cyrrhean field forgetting now both the Cyrrheans and Locrians 
who had only served as a specious pretext for his journey, and for 
whom he had not the least regard; he possessed himself of Elatsa, 
the greatest city in Pbocis, standing on the river Cephissus, and 
the most happily situated for the design he meditated, of awing the 
Thebans, who now began to open their eyes, and to perceive th» 
danger they were in. 

This news being brought to Athens in the evening,* spread ter- 
ror through every part of the city. The next morning an assembly 
was summoned, when the herald, as was the usual custom, cries 
with a loud voice, Who among you will ascend the tribunaX? How- 
ever, no person appears for that purpose : upon which he repeated 
the invitation several times : but still no one rose up, though all the 
generals and orators were present ; and although the common voice 
of the country, with repeated cries, conjured somebody to propose 
some salutary counsel : For, says Demosthenes (from whom these 
particulars are taken,) whenever the voice of the herald speaks in 
the name of the laws, it ought to be considered as the voice of the 
country. During this general silence, occasioned by the universal 
alarm with which the minds of the Athenians were seized, Demos- 
thenes, animated at the sight of the great danger his fellow-citizens 
were in, ascends the tribunal, and endeavours to revive the spirits 
of the drooping Athenians, and inspire them with sentiments suit- 
able to the present conjuncture and the necessities of the state. 
Excelling equally iii politics and eloquence, by the extent of his 
superior genius, he immediately suggests a plan which includes all 
that was necessary for the Athenians to perform both at home and 
abroad, by land as well as by sea. 

The people of Athens were under a double error with regard to 
the Thebans, and he therefore endeavours to undeceive them. They 
imagined that people were inviolably attached, both from interest 
and inclination, to Philip ; but he proves to them, that the majority 
of the Thebans waited only an opportunity to declare against that 
monarch, and that the conquest of Elatsea has apprized them of what 
they are to expect from him. On the other side, they looked upon 
the Thebans as their most ancient and most dangerous enemies, 
and therefore coirld not prevail with themselves to afford them the 
least aid in the extreme danger with which they were threatened. 
It must be confessed, that there had always been a declared enmity 
between the Thebans and Athenians, which rose so high that Pin 
dar was sentenced by the Thebans to pay a considerable fine for 
having applauded the city of Athens in one of his poems.t Demos- 
thenes, notwithstanding that prejudice had taken such deep root in 

- * Demost pro Ctet. p. 501—504. Diod. lib. xvt. p 477. 
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^he mindi of the people, yet declares in their favoar ; and provea to 
the Athenians that tneir own interest lies at stake ; and that they 
could not please Philip more, than in leaving Thebes to his mercy, 
the ruin of which would open him a free passage to Athens. 

Demosthenes afterwards unfolds to them the views of Philip in 
taking that city. WhcU then is hit design, and toherefore did he pos' 
sets himself of Elatcea? He is desirous, on one side, to encourage 
those (^ his faction in Thebes, and to inspire them toith greater hold" 
ness, hy appedring aJt the head of his army, and advancing his power 
and forces around that cUy. On the other side, he uishes to strike 
unexpectedly the opposite factum, and stun them in such a maxmer as 
may enable him to get the better of it either by terror or force. Philip, 
says he, prescribes the manner in which yo\i ought to act, by the eX" 
ample he himself sets you. Assemble, ai Eleusis, a body of Athenians, 
of an age ft for service, and support these by your cavalry. By this 
step you will shovj all Greece that you are ready armed to defend 
yourselves; and inspire your partisans in Thebes with such resolution, 
as may enable them both to support their reasons, and to make head 
against the opposite parly, when they shall perceive, that as those who 
sell their country to Philip, have forces in Elatcea ready to assist 
them upon occasion, in Wee manner those who are willing to fight for 
the preservation of their own liberties, have you at their gates ready to 
defend them in case of an invasion, Demosthenes added, that it 
would be proper for them to send ambassadors immediately to the 
different states of Greece, and to the Thebans in particular, to en- 
gage them in a common league against Philip. 

This prudent and salutary advice was followed in every particu- 
lar: and in consequence thereof a decree was formed, in which, 
after enumerating the several enterprises by which Philip had in- 
fringed the peace, it continues thus : For this reeaon the senate and 
people of Athens, calling to mind the magnanimity of their ancestors, 
who preferred the liberty of Greece to the safety of their own country, 
have resolved, that^fifter offering up prayers and sacrifices to call 
down the assistance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods of Athens and 
Attica, 200 sail of ships shall be vut to sea. That the admiral of 
their fieet shall go, as soon as possible, and cruise on the other side of 
the pass of Thermopylce ; while at the same time the generals by land, 
at the head of a considerable body of horse and foot, shall march and 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleusis, That ambassadors shall 
lUcewise be sent to the other Greeks; but first to the Thebans, as 
these are most threatened by Philip, Let them be exhorted not 
to have any dread of Philip, but to maintain courageously their 
individual independence, and the common liberty of all Greece, And 
let it be declared to them, that though formerly some subjects oj 
discontent may have cooled the reciprocal friendship between them 
and us, the Athenians, however, obliterating the remembrance of past 

nians not only indemnified the poet, and aenthimlnoDey topey bi« ine^btttfTQii tf«ct 
ed a itatae in honour of him. 
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irantiidhnii tHllnow asntt them with men^ m&ney^ darU^ and ail kind 
of military Ufeapont; pertuaded that tuch cu are natives ofOreeee 
may, very honourably , dispute with one another for pre-eminence ; hvt 
that they can never, without sullying the glory of the Greeks, and 
derogating from the virtue of their ancestors, suffer a f6reigner to 
despoil tlum <tf thai pre'enSnence, 'nor consent to so ignominious a 
slavery. 

Demosthenes,* who was at the head of this embassy, imtnediately 
set out for Thebes : and indeed he had no time to lose, since PhUip 
might reach Attica in two days. This prince also sent ambassa- 
dors to Thebes. Among these Python was the chief,t who dis- 
tinguished himself greatly by his lively and persuasive eloquence, 
which it was scarce possible to withstand ; so that the rest of the 
deputies were mere babblers in comparison to him : however, he 
here met with a superior. And,| indeed, Demosthenes, in an ora- 
tion where he relates the services he had done the commonwealth, 
expatiates very strongly on this, and places the happy success of so 
important a negotiation at the head of his political exploits. 

it was of the utmost importance for the Athenians to draw the 
Thebans into the alliance,} as they were neighbours to Attica, and 
covered it ; had troops excellently well disciplined, and had been 
considered, ever since the famous victories of Leuctra and Manti- 
nea, as holding the first rank among the several states of Greece for 
valour and muitary skill. To effect this was no easy matter ; not 
only because of the great service Philip had lately done them during 
the war of Phocis, but likewise because of the ancient inveterate 
antipathy between Thebes and 4^thens. 

Philip's deputies spoke first. They displayed, in the strongest 
light, the kindnesses with which Philip had loaded the Thebans, 
and the innumemble evils which the Athenians had made them suf- 
fer. They represented, in the most forcible manner, the great be- 
nefit they mififht reap from laying Attica waste, the flocks, goods, 
and power of which would be carried into their city ; whereas, by 
joining in a league with the Athenians, Bceotia would thereby be- 
come the seat of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depreda- 
tions, burnings, and all the other calamities which are the inevitable 
consequences of it. They concluded with requesting, either that 
the Thebans would join their forces with those of Philip against the 
Athenians ; or, at least, permit him to pass through their territories 
to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a just indignation at the breach of 
fkith and usurpations of Philip, had already sufficiently animated 
Demosthenes : but the sight of an orator, who seemed to contest 
with him in the superiority of eloquence, inflamed his 2eal, and in- 

*" Flat. ID Demosth. p. 853, 854. 

t This Pythoo was a native of Byzantiam. The Atheniam bad pnedDted him Wth tiM 
freedbm of their city ; after which fie went oyer to Philib. Vemoiih. p. 193. t45. 
% Democth. In. Orat. pro Coron. p. 509* $ Ibid. 
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0pirtd him with new vigour. To the captious argumenta of PvthoB 
he oppoied the actions themselves of Philip, and particularly the 
late taking of Elatca, which evidenthjr discovered his desifips. He 
represented him as a restless, enterprising, ambitious, crcJty, perfi- 
dious prince, who bad formed the design of enslaving all Greece ; 
but whO) to succeed the better in his schemes, had the caution to 
attack the different states of it singly : a prince, whose pretended 
beneficence was only a snare for the credulity pf those who did not 
know him, in order to disarm those whose zeal for the puhlic liberty 
might be an obstacle to his enterprises. He proved to them, that 
the conquest of Attica, so far from satiating the inordinate avidity 
of this usurper, would only give him an opportunity of subjecting 
Thebes and the rest of the cities of Greece. That therefore the 
interests of the two commonwealths being henceforward insepa- 
rable, they ought to erase entirely the remembrance of their ror- 
mer divisions, and unite their forces to repel the common enemy. 

The Thebans were not long in forming their resolution."" The 
nervous eloquence of Demosthenes, says an historian, rushing into 
their souls like an impetuous wind, rekmdled there so ardent a zeal 
for their country and so mighty a passion for liberty, that, banish- 
ing from their minds every idea of fear, of prudence, or ingratitude, 
his discourse transported and ravished them like a fit of enthusiasm, 
and inflamed them solely with the love of true glory. Here we 
have a proof of the power which eloquence has over the minds 
of men, especially when it is heightened bv a love and ^eal for the 
public good. One single man swayed all things at his will in the 
anembliefl of Athens and Thebes, in both which cities he was 
equally loved, respected, and feared. 

Phihp, quite disconcerted by the union of these two nations, sent 
ambassadors to the Athenians, to request them not to levy an armed 
force, but to live in harmony with him. • However, they were too justly 
alarmed and exasperated, to listen to any accommodation ; and 
would no longer depend on the word of a prince, whose sole aim 
was to deceive. In consequence, preparations fbr'war were made 
with the utmost diligence, and the soldiery discovered incredible 
ardour. Many evil-disposed persons endeavoured to extinguish or 
damp it, by relating fatal omens and terrible predictions which 
the priestess of Delphi was said to have uttered : but Demosthenes, 
confiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfully 
by the number and bravery'^of the troops, who desired only to march 
against the enemy, would not suffer them to be amused with these 
eracles and frivolous predictions. It was on this occasion he said 
that the priestess Philippizedf implying by this expression that it 
was Philip's money that mspired the priestess, opened her mouth, 
and made the god speak whatever she thought proper. He 
bade the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and the Athenians 

* Theopom..apud Flat, ia vit. DdiXkosth. p. 854 
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their Periclet, who considered these oracles and pr^ictioos as idle 
scarecrows, and consulted reason alone. The Athenian army set 
oat immediately, and marched to Eleosis ; and the Thebans, sur- 
prised at the diligence of their confederates, joined them and wait- 
ed the approach of the enemy. 

Philip, on the other side, not having been able to prevent the 
Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw the latter into' an 
alliance with him, assembles all his forces, and enters Bosotia. 
His army consisted of 30,000 foot and 2000 horse : that of his 
enemy was not quite so numerous. The valour of the troops may be 
Mid to have been equal on both sides ; but the merit of the chiefs 
was not so. And indeed, what warrior could be compared at that time 
to Philip ? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, all famous Athenian 
captains, were no more. Phocion, indeed, might have opposed him : 
but, not to mention that this war had been undertaken against his 
advice, the contrary faction had excluded him from the command, 
and had appointed as generals. Chares, who was universally de- 
spised, and Lysicles, distinguished for nothing but his rash and pre- 
sumptuous audacity. It is the choice of such leaders as these, by the 
means of cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of states. 

The two armies encamped near Cbferontea, a city of Boeotia. 
Philip gave the command of his left wing to his son Alexander, who 
was then but sixteen or seventeen years old, having posted hia 
ablest officers near liim; and took the command of the right wing 
a|)on himself. In the opposite army, the Thebaps formed the right 
wing, and the Athenians the lefl. I 

At sun-rise, the signal was given on l)oth sides. The battle was 
obstinate and bloody, and the victory a long time dubious, both 
sides exerting themselves with astonishing valour and bravery. 
Alexander, even at that time, animated with a noble ardour for 
glory, and endeavouring to signalize himself, in order to answer the 
confidence his father reposed in him, under whose eye he fought, 
and made his first essay as a commander, discovered in this battle all 
the capacity which could have been expected from a veteran general, 
together with all the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was no who 
broke, after a lon^ and vigorous resistance, the tacred battalion of 
the Thebans, which was the flower of their army. The rest of the 
troops who were round Alexander, being encouraged by his exam 
pie, entirely routed them. 

On the right wing, Philip, who was determined not to yield to his 
son, charged the Athenians with great vigour, and began to make 
them give way. However, they soon resumed their courage, and re- 
covered their first post. Lysicles,* one of the two generals, having 
broken into some troops which formed the' centre of the Macedo- 
nians, imagined himself-already victorious ; and hurried en by rash 
confidence, cried out, Come ortf my lads, let us pursue tkem inio Jtfct* 

* FqI/vo. atrataf . lib. iv. 
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fedania. Philip, perceiyinff that the Athenians, uistead of profit^- 
ing by the advantage they had gained, to take his phalanx in flank» 
pursued his troops too vigorously, said coolly, The Athenians do not 
knovo how to conquer. Immediately he commanded his phalanx to 
wheel about to a little eminence ; and perceiving that the Athe- 
nians, in disorder, were wholly intent upon pursuing those they had 
broken, he charged them with his phalanx ; and attacking them 
both in flank and rear, entirely routed them. Demosthenes, who 
was a greater statesman than a warrior, and more capable of giving 
wholesome counsel in his harangues, than of supporting them by an 
intrepid courage, threw down his arms, and fled with the rest. It 
is even said,* that in his flight his robe beinff catched by a bramble, 
he imagined that some of the enemy had laid hold of him, and cried 
out. Spare my life. More than 1000 Athenians were left upon the 
field of battle, and above 2000 taken prisoners, among whom was 
Demades the orator. The loss was as great on the Theban side. 

Philip, after having erected a trophy, and offered to the gods a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving for his victory, distributed rewards to the 
officers and soldiers, to each according to his merit and the rank he 
held. 

His conduct after this victory shows, that it is much easier to 
overcome an enemy than to conquer one's self, and triumph over 
one's own passions. Upon his coming from a grand entertainment 
which he had given his officers, being equally transported with joy 
and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the spot where the battle had 
been fought, and there, insulting the dead bodies with which the 
field was covered, he turned into a song the beginning of the decree 
which Demosthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war, 
and sang thus {himseifheoXxng time,) Demosthenes the Peanian, son 
of Demosthenes, has said. Every body was shocked to see the king 
dishonour himself by this behaviour, and sully his glory by an action 
so unworthy a king and conqueror ; but all kept silence. Demlides 
the orator, whose soul was free, though his body was a prisoner, 
was the only person who ventured to make him sensible of the in- 
decency of this conduct, telling him. Ah, sir, said he, since fortune 
has given you the part of Agamemnon, are you not ashamed to act thai 
of Thersites? These words spoken with so generous a liberty, open- 
ed his eyes, and brought him to himself. And, so far from being 
displeased with Demades, he esteemed him the more for them, 
treated him with the utmost respect and friendship, and conferred 
all possible honours upon him. 

From this moment Philip seemed .quite changed both in his dis- 
position and behaviour : as if, says an historian,! the conversation 
of Demades had softened his temper, and introduced him to a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the Attic graces. He dismissed all the 

* Pint, ia Tit deeem Orat |>. 845. 
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Athenian captives without any ransom, and gave the ^^reatest part 
of them dotbes ; with the view of acquiring, hy this favourable 
treatment, the ffood will of so powerful a commonwealth as Athens. 
In which, says Foly bins,* he gained a second triumph, more glori- 
COS for himself, aird even more advantageous, than the first : for in 
the battle, his courage had prevailed over none but those who were 
present in it ; but on this occasion, his kindness and clemency ac- 
quired him a whole city, and subjected every heart to him. He re- 
newed with the Atlienians the ancient treaty of friendthip and 
alliance, andgranted the Boeotians a peace, after having left a strong 
{garrison in Thebes. 

We are told that Isocrates,f the most celebrated rhetorician of 
that age, jvho loved his> country with the utmost tenderness, could 
not survive^tbe loss and ignominy with which it was covered, by the 
event of the battle of Cheronea. The instant he received the news 
of it, being uncertain what use Philip would make of his victory, and 
determined to die a freeman, he hastened his end by abstaining &om 
food. He was fourscore and eighteen years of age. 

Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal cause of the ter- 
rible shock which Athens received at this time, and which gave its 
power such a wound as it never recovered. But at the very instant 
that the Athenians heard of this bloody overtbrow,^ which afiected 
00 great a number of families, when it would have been no wonder, 
had the multitude, seized with terror and alarms, given way to an 
emotion of blind anger against the man whom they might consider 
in some measure as the author of this dreadful calamity ; even at 
thisveryins|;ant, J8ay,the people submitted entirely to the counsels 
of Demosthenes. The precautions that were taken to post guards, to 
raise the walls, and to repair the ditches, were all in consequence 
of his advice. He himself was appointed to supply the city with 
provisions and to repair the walls, which latter commission he exe- 
cuted with so much generosity, that it acquired him the greatest 
honour; and for which, at the request of Ctesiphon, a crown of gold 
was decreed him, as a reward for nis having presented the common- 
wealth with a sum of money out of his own estate, sufilcient to de- 
fny what was wanting of the sums for repaiiing the walls. 

On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of Choeronea, the 
orators who opposed Demosthenes, having all risen up in concert 
against him, and having cited him to take his trial according to law, 
the people not only declared him innocent of the several accusa- 
tions laid to his charge, but conferred more honours upon him than 
he had enjoyed before ; so strongly did the veneration which they 
had for his zeal and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and 
malice. 

The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to punish their 
own errors and omissions in the persons of those whose projects were 

• Poljb^lvjP- 3**- f PJttt « Iw«Jf- P' 837. t l>««o»th. pto CtM. p. 514. 



often renderecl abortive, for no other reason but becauie tiiey bad 
executed them too slowly] in thus crowjiing Demosthenes, in the 
midst of a public calamity which he alone seemed to have brought 
upon them, pay the most glorious homage to his abilities and inte- 
grity. By this wise and brave conduct, they seem in some measure 
to confess their own error, in not having followed his counsel neither 
fully nor early enough ; and to confess themselves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. 

But the people did not stop here.* The bones of such as had 
been killed in the battle of Chteronea, having been brought to Athens 
to be interred, they appointed Demosthenes to pronounce the eulo- 
gium of those brave men; a manifest proof that th^ did not ascribe 
to him the ill success of the battle, but to Divine Providence only, 
who disposes of human events at pleasure; a circumstance which 
was expressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the mono- ^ 
ment of those illustrious deceased warriors. 

Thia earth entombi thoM victims to the state 
Who fell a f lorioua sacrifice to zeal. 
Greece, on Uie point of wearing tyrant chains, 
Did, hj their deaths alone, escape the Toke. 
This Jupiter decreed : no effort, mortals, 
Can save von from the mightjr will of ft^. 
To gods alone belong tlie attribute 
Of being free from crimes, with never-ending joy. 

Demosthenes opposed ^schines,! who was perpetually reproach- 
ing him with having occasioned the loss of the battle in question, 
With this solid answer : Cenmre me, says he, for thecoxtmels Igave^ 
hvi do not calumniate me for the ill success of them. For it is the 
Supreme Being who conducts and terminates all things; whereas ii 
is from the nature of the counsel itself, that we are to judge of the 
intention of him who offers it If therefore the event has declared in 
fovour qfPhUip^ impute it not to me 04 a crime ; since it is Godj and 
not myself y who disposed of the victor^. But if you can prove that 1 
did not exert myself with probity , vigilance, and an Mtiviiy indtfati- 
gable, and superior to my strength: if with these 1 did not seek, I did 
not employ, every method which human prudence could suggest; and 
did not inspire Uie most necessary and noble resolutions, such as were 
truly worthy of Athenians; show me this, and then give whai scope 
you please to your eucuseUions, 

H^aflerwards uses that bold and sublime figure^ which is looked 
upon lis the most beautiful passage in his oration, and is so highly 
applauded by Longinus.} Demosthenes endeavours to justify Inis 
own conduct, and prove to the Athenians that they did not do wrong 
in giving Philip battle. He is not satisfied with merely citing in a 
frigid manner, the example of the great men who had fought &rthe 
same cause in the plains of Marathon, at Salami^, and before Fla- 
tsae. No, he makes a quite different use of them, says this rheto- 

• PtoLin D«noith. p. 855. Demoeth. pro CtM. p. 519, 580. . f Demoeth. pat 
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rician; and, on a sudden, as if inspired by some god, and poflBMBeJ 
with the spirit of Apollo himself, cries out, swearmg by those brave 
defenders of Greece : .A^, Athenians ^ you have not erred* I swear 
by those illustrious men who /ought by land at MaraJthon and Pla- 
taecB; by sea before Salamis and Artemisium; and ail those whohtive 
been honoured by the commonwealth with the solemn rites of buried, 
and not those only who have been crowned with success, and came off 
ffictorious. Would not one conclude, adds Lionginus, that by chang- 
ing the natural air of the proof into this grand and pathetic manner 
^ ofaffirmin^by oaths of so extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in some 
measure, tnose ancient citizens ; and makes all who die in the same 
glorious manner so many gods, by whose names it is proper to swear? 

J have already observed in another place, how naturally apt these 
orations (spoken in a most solenm mannerf"" to the glory of those 
who lost their lives in fighting for the cause of liberty) were to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with an ardent zeal for their country, and 
a warm desire to signahze themselves in battle. Another ceremony 
observed with regard to those children whose fathers had died in 
the bed of honour,f was no less efficacious to inspire them with the 
love of virtue. In a celebrated festival, in which shows were ex- 
hibited to the whole people, a herald came upon the stage, and pro-* 
ducing the young orphans drest in complete armour, proclaimed 
with a loud voice : These young orphans whom an untimely decUh 
in the midst of dangers has deprived of their illustrious fatiiers, have 
found in the people a parent, who has taken care of them till no 
longer in a state of ir^ancy. And now they send them back, armed 
cap-a-pii to follow under the most happy auspices, their ownaffdirs; 
arid invite them to emulate one another in deserving the chief employ- 
ments of the state* By such methods martial bravery, the love of 
one's country, and a taste for virtue and solid glory, are perpetuated 
in a state. 

It was the very year of the battle of Chseronea, and two years 
before the death of Philip, that ^schines, jealous of the glory of his 
rival, impugned the decree which had granted him a crown of gold, 
and drew up an accusation against Ctesiphon, or rather against De* 
mosthenes. But the cause was not pleaaed till seven or eight years 
afler, about the fifth or sixth year of the reign of Alexander. I shall 
relate the event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon the 
history of the life and actions of that prince. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, nor was pleaded with 
so much pomp. People flocked to it from all parts (says Cicero :t) 
and they had great reason for so doing; for what sight could be 
nobler, than a conflict between two orators, each of them excellent 

* Demoithenet, in his oraUon Sf ainst LeptineB, p. 563, obsenrei, that the Atlieniaaa waiv 
the enlj people who caused faneral orations to be spoken in honour of such peraona, as had 
lost their lives in the defence of their country. f iEschin. contra Ctesiph. p. 4SA. ^ 

^ t Ad quod judicium concursus dicitur d tot& 6reci& factus esse. Quid enim aut tam 
visaadmn, aut tam audiendum fuit, qo&m summoram oratonim, in frayiaitiBa Oaufa, ••• 
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ill )^ Wty; t)oth formed by nature, improved by ft, and animated 
by perpetual dissenaions and an implacable animosity against each 
other? 

These two orations have always been considered as the master 
pieces of antiquity, especially that of Demosthenes. Cicero had 
translated the whole of it,* a strong proof of the high opinion he en- 
tertained for it. Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that per- 
formance is now extant, which is sufficient to make us very much 
regret the loss of the rest. 

Amidst the numberless beauties which are conspicuous in every 
part of these two orations, methinks there appears (if I may be al- 
lowed to censure the writings of such great men) a considerable 
defect, that very much lessens their perfoction, and which appears 
to me directlv repugnant to the rules of solid and just eloquence; 
and that is, the cross, injurious terms in which the two orators re- 
proach one another. The same objection has been made to Cicero, 
with regard to his orations against Antony. I have already de- 
clared, that this style, thid assemblage of gross, opprobrious ex- 
pressions, are the very reverse of solid eloquence ; and indeed, every 
speech, which is dictated by passion and revenge, never fails of being 
suspected by those who judge of it ; whereas an oration that is strong 
ana invincible from its reason and argument, and which at the same 
time is conducted with reserve and moderation, wins the heart, whilst 
it informs the understanding; and persuades no less by the esteem 
it inspires for the orator, than by the force of his arguments. 

The times seemed to favour ^schines very much ; for the Mace« 
donian party, whom he always befriended, was very powerful in 
Athens, espedally after the ruin of Thebes. Nevertheless, JEschinea 
lost his cause, and was justly sentenced to banishment for his rash 
accusation. He thereupon went and settled himself in Rhodes, 
where he opened a school of eloquence, the fame and glory of which 
continued for many ages. He began his lectures wkh the two ora- 
tions that, had occasioned his banishment. Groat encomiums were 
given to that of iEschines; but when they heard that of Demosthe- 
nes, tl^e plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. And it was then 
that be spoke these words, so highly worthy of praise in the mouth 
of an enemy and a rival; SuJtwhai applautes would you not have 
besUnoed, had you heard Demosthenet speak U himself! 

To conclude, the victor made a good use of his conquest. For at 
the time that iEschines was leaving Athens, in order to embark for 
Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after him, and forced him to accept of a 
purse of money ; an offibr which must have obliged him so much the 
more, as he had less room to expect it. On this occasion ^schines 
cried out : Hmo wiU U bepouSblefor me twi ioregrei a counhy^f w^ 
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/ leaoe an enemy more gen^oui than lean 
in any other part rfihe world I 

SECTION VII. 

lUip, in the anembly of tin Amf^ct^oai, is dechired genaral of the Graoki micft Iki 
Perriuw. and prepaxet ftr that important expedition. Domeetie trouUea in fia h^iiM 
hold. He divorcee Olymiuas. and marriei another wife. He lolemnizes the maJniaf e 
of Qleopatra his daughter with Alexander kiag of Epinu, and ie icilled at the noptiab. 

A. M. 3M7. The battle of Cheronea may be said to have enslaved 
Greece. Macedon at that time, with no more than 
30,000 soldiers, gained a point which Persia, with millions of men, 
had attempted unsucceasuiUy at Plat®fe, at Salamis, and at Mara- 
thon. Philip, in the first years of his reign, had repulsed, divided, 
and disarmed his enemies. In the succeeding ones, he had subjected, 
by artifice or force, the most powerful states of Greece, and had 
made l^mself its arbiter; but now he prepares to revenge the inju- 
ries which Greece -had received from ttie Barbarians, and meditates 
no less a design than the destruction of their empire. The greatest 
advantage he gained by his last victory'*' (and this was the object he 
long had in view, and never lost sight of) was to g-et himself ap- 
pointed, in the assembly of the Greeks, their generalissimo against 
the Persians. In this quality he made preparations, in order to in- 
vade that mighty empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his 
forces, Attains and Parmenio, two of his captains, on whose valoor 
and wisdom he chiefly relied, and made theni set out for Asia Minor 

But whibt every thing abroad was glorious and ham>y for PhLlip,f 
he found the utmost uneasiness at home; division and trouble reign- 
ing in every part of his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who 
was naturally jealous, choleric, and vindictive, raised dissensions 
perpetually in it^ which made Philip almost out of love with life : 
not to mention that, as he himself was not a faithful husband, it ia 
said that he' experienced, on his wife's part, the infidelity he had so 
justly deserved. But whether he had a just subject of complaint, 
or whether it was from fickleness and inconstancy, it is eeirtain he 
proceeded so far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been dis- 
gusted upon several other accounts, was highly offended at this 
treatment of his mother. 

Philip, >ifler divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, niece to At- 
tains, a very young lady, whose beauty, however, was so exquisite 
that he could not resist its charms. In the midst of their rejoicings 
upon occasion of the nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who 
was uncle to the new queen by the mother's side, took it into his 
head to say that the Macedonians ought to beseech the gods to give 
them a lawful successor for their king. Upon tlds Alexander, who 
yftiB naturally choleric^ exasperated at such an. insult, cried 
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JFrM^y doH ikou then take me for a Jxutard? and at the same time 
flung the cup at his head. Attalus returned the compliment; upon 
which the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who sat at another table, 
was very much offended to see the feast interrupted in this manner ; 
and not recollecting that he was lame, drew his sword, and ran 
directly atJiis son. Happily the father fell, so that the guests had 
ani^yportunity of stepping in between them. The ^eatest difficulty 
' was, to keep Alexander from rushing upon his rum. Exasperated 
at a succession of such heinous afflronts, in spite of all the guests 
cottld sayy concerning the duty he owed Philip as his father and hia 
sovereign, he vented his resentments in this bitter sneer : The Mace* 
doniasMy indeed, have a captain there, vastly able to cross from Europe 
•nto Ana; he who cannot step from one tdle'to another, without run^ \ 
nmg'ihe hazard of breaking Ms neck! Afler these words, he left tho 
hall; and taking Olympias, his mother, along with him, who had 
been so higlily affronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and himself 
went over to the niyrians. 

In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was connected with 
Philip by the ties of friendship and hospitality, and was very free 
and &miliar with him, arrived at his court. After the first civilities 
and caresses were over, Philip asked him whether the Greeks were 
at peace among themselves? It indeed becomes you. Sir, replied 
Demaratus, to be concerned about Greece, who have filled your own 
kouee wUh feuds and dissensions. The prince, sensibly affected with 
this reproach, came to himself, acknowledged his error, and sent 
Demaratus to Alexander to persuade him to return home. 
A. M. 3068. Philip did not lose sight of the conquest of Asia. 

Ant J. C. 336. Full of the mighty project which he was revolving in 
bis mind) he consults the gods to know what would be the event of 
it. The priestess replied. The "victim is already crowned, his end 
draws nigh, and he will soon be sacrificed. Philip hearing this, did 
not hesitate a moment, but interpreted an oracle in his own favour, 
the ambiguity of which ought at least to have kept liim in some 
suspense. In order, therefore, that he might be in a condition to 
apply himself entirely to his expedition against the Persians, and 
devote himself solely to the conquest of Asia, he despatches with 
all possible diligence his domestic affairs. After this, he offers up a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods; and prepares to celebrate, with incredi- 
ble magnificence, in JSgse, a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of 
Cleopatra, his daughter, whom he gave in marriage to Alexander 
king of Epiras, and brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited 
to it the most considerable persons of Greece ; and heaped upon 
them every mark of friendship and honour, to testify his gratitude 
for theis'navinj^ elected him generalissimo of the Greeks. The 
cities made tiieur court to him in emulation of each other, by sending 
h|l|i golden crowns; and Athens distinguished herself above all the 
rest bjr her zeal. Neoptolemus 1;he poet bad written, purposely fi>y 
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that festival, mtTB^odp entitled Cinyraa/ in which, under boirowvd 
names, he represented this prince as already victor over Darius, and 
master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy presages with joy; 
and, comparing them with the answer of the oracle, assured himself 
of con(}ue8t. The day afler the nuptials, games and shows were 
Bolemmzed. As these formed part of the i^eligious woxship, there 
were carried in it, with grreat pomp and ceremony, twelve statues 
of the gods, caip^ed witn iuimitable art. A thirteenth, that sur- 
passed them all in mafirnificence,3fras that of Philip, which repo'e' 
sented him as a ffod. The hour for his leaving the palace being 
arrived, he went forth in a white robe ; and advanced with a majestic 
ftir, in the midst of acclamations, towards the theatre, where an 
infinite multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, waited his^ 
coming with impatience. His guards marched before and behind 
liim, leaving, by his order,. a considerable space between themselves 
and him, to give the spectators a better opportunity of surveying 
him ; and also to show that he considered the affection which the 
Grecians bore him as his safest guard. 

But all the festivity and pomp of these nuptials ended in the 
murder of Philip; and it was his refusal to do an act of justice that 
occasioned his death. Some time before. Attains, inflamed with 
wine at an entertainment, had insulted, in the most shocking man- 
ner,' Pausanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. The latter had 
long endeavoured to revenge the cruel afiront, and was perpetually 
imploring the king to interpose his power. But Philip, unwilling to 
disgust Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before observed, 
he had married after having divorced Olympias his first queen, 
would never listen to Pausanias's complaints. However, to con^e 
him in some measure, and express the high esteem and the great 
confidence he reposed in him, he made him one of the chief officers 
of his life-guard. But this was not what the young Macedonian 
required, whose anger now swelling to fury directs itself against hia 
judge, and he forms the design of wiping out his shame, by Jmhruing 
his hands in a most horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vastly strong and 
formidable. Pausanias, the better to put his bloody design in exe- 
cution, chose the instant of that pompous ceremony; when the eyes 
of the whole multitude were fixed on the prince; doubtless to make 
his vengeance more conspicuous, and proportion it to the greatness 
of the injury which he had received, and for which he conceived he 
had a right to make the king responsible, as he had long sohcited 
that prince in vain for the satisfaction. due to him. Seeing him 
therefore alone, in the space which his guards left round him, he 
advances forwards, stabs him with a dagger, and lays 1^ dead at 
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SOM ftet Diodorus observes, that he was assassinated the very 
instant his statue entered the theatre. The assassm had prepared 
horses ready foi his escape, and would have got off, had not an acci- 
dent happened which stopped him, and gave the pursuers time to 
overtake him. Pausanias was immediatelv cut to pieces upon the 
A. M. 3M^ spot. Thus died Philip,* at forty-seven years of age, 
Aat J. c. afts. after having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxcs Ochus, 
kinjP of Persia, died also the same year. 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Philip's death ; and 
in order to prepare the Athenians to resume their courage, he went 
to the council with an air of joy, and said,. that the night before he 
bad had a dream, which promised some great felicity to the Athe- 
nians. A little afler, couriers arrived with the news of Philip's 
death, on which occasion the people abandoned themselves to the 
transports of immoderate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of 
decency. Demosthenes particularly had inspired them with these 
sentiments; for he himseli appeared in public crowned with a wreath 
of flowers, and dressed with the. utmost magnificence, though his 
daughter had been de(id but seven days. He also engaged the 
Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank the gods for the good news; 
and, by a decree, ordained a crown to Pausanias, who hacTcommitted 
the murder. 

On this occasion we do not recognise either Demosthenes or the 
Athenians; and we can scarce conceive how it came to pass that, 
in so detestable a crime as the murder of a king, policy, at least, 
did not induce them to dissemble such sentiments as rofiected dis- 
honour on them, without being at all to their advantage; and which 
showed Uiat honour and probity were utterly extinct in their minds. 

SECTION VIII. 

MenrtmUe Mtions and sayiogi of PhiUp. Good and bad qualities of that prince. 

There are, in the lives of great men, certain facts and expressions, 
which often give us a better idea of their character than their most 
9hining actions; because in the latter they generally study their 
conduct, act a borrowed part, and propose themselves to the view 
of the world; whereas in the former, as they speak and act from 
nature, they exhibit themselves such as they really are, without art 
and dimiise. M. de Tourreil has collected with sufiicient industry 
most of the memorable actions and sayings of Philip, and he has 
been particularly careful to draw the character of this prince. The 
reader is not to expect much order and connexion in the recital of 
these detached actions and sayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery so far as to reward the adulation of 
Thrasideus with the title of king in Thessaly, he, however, at some 
iirtervals loved truth. He permitted Aristotlef to give him pre- 

eoMraCtfl«ph.Ih440l tAriat-Epiit. J^ut. in Apoph. p. 177. 
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cepts on the art of reigning. He declared, that he wat obliged to 
the Athenian orators m having corrected him of his errors, ^ fre- 
quently reproaching him with Oiem. He kept a man in his service 
to tell him every day, hefore he gave audience, PAt/tp, remember 
thou art mortal. 

He* discovered s^eat moderation,! even when he was spoken to 
' hi offensive and injurious terms ; and also, which is no less worthy 
of admiration, when truth was told him; a great quality, sa^s 
Seneca, in kings, and highly conducive to the happiness of their 
reign. At the close of an audience which he gave to some Athe- 
nian ambassadors, who were come to complain of some act of 
hostility, he asked, whether he could do them any service? TA« 
ereateH service thou cauldH do ti«, said Demochares, would be to 
hang thyielf. Philip, without the least emotion, though he per- 
ceived all tne persons present were highly offended at these words, 
made the following answer: Oo, tell your superiors^ thai those who 
dare to make use ^ such insolent language are more haughty , and 
less peaceably inclined^ than they who can forgive them. 

Being present4 in an indecent posture, at the sale of some cap- 
tives, one of them, going up to him, whispered in his ear, Le^ down 
the lappet of your robe; upon which Philip replied, Set the man ai 
liberty, \I did not know till now that he was one of my friends. 

The whole court soliciting him to punish the in^titude of the 
PeloponnesianSfft who had nissed him publicly in the Olympic 
games; fFhat won't they attempt^ replied Philip, shotdd I do them 
any injury^ since they laugh at m€, q/ler having received so many 
favours at my hand^ 

His courtiers advismg him to drive from him a certain person 
who spoke ill of him:|| Fm, indeed^ says he, and so he* II go and 
epeak injuriowly of me every where. Another time, when they 
advised him to dismiss a man of probity, who had reproached him : 
Let us first take care^ says he, that we have not given him any reason 
to do so. Hearing afterwards that the person in question was but 
in poor circ\imstances, and in no favour with the courtiers, he was 
very bountiful to him; on which occasion his reproaches were 
changed into applauses, which occasioned another fine saying of 
this prince's : It is in the power of kings to make themselves beloved 
or hated. 

Being urged to asast,ir with the influence and authority he had 
with the judges, a person whose reputation would be quite lost, by 
the sent^ice which was going to be pronounced against him; I had 
rather, says he, he should lose his reputation^ than I mine. 

Philip,*"* rising from an entertainment at which be had atten 
seyeral houn, was addressed by a woman, who begged hun to 
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•zanuie ber cauae^ and to hear several reasons she had to allegvi 
which were not pleasing to him. He accordingly heard it, and gave 
sentence against her; upon which she replied very calmly, lappmL 
'-^How! says Philip, from your king? To rDhom then? — To P%tZy» 
wh€n/€utingf replied the woman. The manner in which he received 
this answer would do honour to the most soher prince. He gave 
the cause a second hearing; acknowledged the injustice of his sesk 
tence, ii^d condemned himself to make amends for it. 

A poor woman used to appear oflen before bim,* to sue foi 
audience, and to beseech him to put an end to her law-suit; but 
Philip always told her he had no time. Exasperated at these re- 
fusals, which had been so oflen repeated, she replied one day witJi 
emotion; If you have not time to do tnejutticey be no kmgerking* 
Philip was strongly aifected with this rebuke, which a just indigna- 
tion had eiitortea from this poor woman; and fkr from being offended 
at it, he satisfied her that instant, and afterwards became more 
punctual in giving audience. He was'sensible, that in facit a king 
and a judge are t^e same thing; that the throne is a tribiinid; that 
the sovereiga authority is a supreme power, and at the same time 
an indi^nsabie obligation to do justice; that to distribute it to hie 
subjects, and to grant them the time necessary for that purpose, wae 
not a favour, but a duty and a debt ; that he ought to appoint persona 
Mto asouit him in this function, but not to disburden himself absdlutely 
^rom it; and that h6- was no less obliged to be a judge than-a king 
jUl thesMromnstanCes are included m this natural, unafi^ted, and 
^ very sensible expression, Be no longer king;\ and Philip con^pie- 
bended all its. force. 

He understood raiUeiy J was very fond of smart sayings, and verjr 
ba|i$^ atthem himsdf. Having received a wound near the thieat^ 
add ^'surjgeon importuning him daily with some new request^ 
. Take m&oI i^iou wiUi says he, /or thou Aa«l mehythe throat* 

It is also related^ tnat after hearing two villains, who aecosed. 
each other of various crimes, he banished the one, and sentenced the 
other to follow him. 

Meaiecratesali the physician, who was so mad as to flmcy himeelf 
Jupiter„ wrote to Philip in these terips: JHenecraUe Jupiter, to 
PhUi^greetrng. Philip answered, PhUip to Jdenecrate»y hiaUh and 
reaeon*% But this king did not stop here ; for be hit upon a pleasant 
remedy f(Mr his visionary correspondent. Philip invited him to a 
grand' entertainment. Menecratee had a separate table, where 
nothib^ was aerved up to him but incense and perfume, whOst aU 
the other igiiests fed upon the most exquisite oainties. The first 
tranewerts xxf jov with which he was seized, when he found hie 
divinity acknowledged, made him forget that he was a man; but 
hunger aftowards mrcing him to recoUect ^ 
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tired with the ditraeter of Japiter, and took leaTO of tlie ooiiip«rf 

abiiiptly* 

' Pnilip made an answer which redounded liiglily to the honour of 
bis prime minister* That prince being one day reproached with 
devoting too many hours to sle^; Undeed deep^ says he, Ini AnH' 
paUr vMtke*. 

^Parmenio,f hearing the ambassadora of all Greece murmuring 
one day because Phihp lay too lon^ in bed, and did not ^ve them 
audience : Do wA wonder y says he, tfhe sleeps whihi you wake ; for 
he waked whM you 9lepL By this he wittily reproached them for 
their sufnneness in ne^lecti^ their interests whikt Philip was veiy 
Tigilant in regard to ms. Tnis Demosthenes was perpetually oIh 
serving to them with his usual freedom. 

Every one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect a new general 
every year.l These did their duty by turns, and every general for 
the day commanded as generalissimo. But Philip joked upon this 
multi^city of ehiefi, aim said. In my whale life I could fiever Jind 
hui one general {Parmerno^ whereat the Atheinam can find ten every 
year at the very inttani they want them. 

The letter which Philip wrote to Aristotle on the birth of his son, 
proves the regard that prince paid to learned men ; and at the same 
time, the taste he himself had for the polite arts anA sciences. Tho 
other letters of his, which are still extant, do him no less honour 
But his mat talent was that of war and policy, in which he waxr 
equalled by few ; and it is time to consider him under this double 
character. I beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil in 
the author of most of the subsequent particulars, and that it is ho 
who is goinff to give them the picture of king Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine whether this prince were great* 
er as a warrior or a statesman; Surrounded from the very begin- 
ning of his reigp, both at home and abroad, with powerful and 
Ibrmidable enemies, he employed sometimes artifice, and sometimes 
force, to defeat them. He uses his endeavours with success to 
divide his opponents. To strike the surer, he eludes and wai^ off 
the blows which were aimed at himself; equally prudent in good 
and ill fbrtime, he does not abuse victory ; equally ready to pursue 
or wait for it, he either hastens his pace or slackf^ns it, as necessity 
requires; he leaves nothing to' the caprice of chance, but what can- 
not be directed by wisdom : in fine, he is ever immoveable, ever 
fixed within the just bounds which divide boldness from temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king nearly as much master of his aSlies 
as of his own subjects, and no less formidable in treafjes than in 
battles ; a vigilant and active monarch, who is his own superinten- 
dent, his own prime minister and generalissimo. We see him fired 
With an insatiable thirst of gloiy, searching for it where it is sold at 
the highest price; making fatigue and danger his dearest delights 
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fbnmng incessantly that jtist, that speedy hannony of refleetioii and 
action which military expeditions require ; and with all tbeae ad* 
vantages turning the fury of his arms against oommonwealths, ex* 
hausted by long wars, torn by intestine divisions, sold by their own 
citizens, served by a body of mercenary or undkciplined troqMi « 
obstinately deaf to good advice, and seemingly determined <m their 
ruin. 

He unites in himself two qualities which are commonly fband in- 
compatible, viz. a steadiness and calmness of soul that rendered him 
attentive to take advantage of every juncture, and to aieze the 
favourable moment without being disconcefted by disappointments; 
this calmness, I say, was united ,with an activity, ardour, and viva- 
city, which were regardless of intervals for rest, of the difference of 
seasons, or the greatest of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, 
or more intrepid in fight. Demosthenes, who cannot be suspected 
of flattering him, ^ves a glorious testimony of him on this head; ibr 
which reason I wul cite his own words. 1 saw/^ says this orator, 
this very Philips with whom we disputed for sovereignty and etr^rt i 
I saw himy thottgh covered with wounds^ his eye struck outy his collar' 
bone hrokcy maimed both in his hands and feet, sHll resolutely rush 
into the midst of dangers, and ready to deliver up to fbrhme any 
other part of his body she might desire, provided he might Hw ho • 
nourahly and gloriously with the rest qfit* 

Philip was not only brave himself but inspired his whole army 
with the same valour. Instructed by able masters in the science 
of war, as the reader ha» seen, he had brought his troops to the 
most exact, regular discipline ; and trained up men capable of se- 
conding him in his great enterprises.^ He well knew how, without 
lessening his own authority, to familiarize himself with his soldiers; 
and commanded rather as a father of a family, that as the general 
of an army, whenever it was consistent with discipline. And mdeed 
from this affability, which merited so much the greater submission 
and respect, as he required less, and seemed to dispense with it,h]g 
soldiers were always ready to follow him to the greatest dangers, 
and paid him the most implicit obedience. 

No general ever made a greater use of military stratagems than 
P!hilip» The dan^rers to which he had been exposed in his youth, 
had taught him the necessity of precautions, and the art of re- 
sources. A wise diffidence, which is of service, as it shows danger 
in its true light, made him not fearful and irresolute, but cautious 
and prudent. What reason soever he might have to fatter himself 
¥nth the hope of success, he never depended upon it ; and thought 
himself superior -to the enemv only in vigilance* Ever accurate in 
his prcjects, and inexhaustible in expedients ; his views were un- 
bounded ; bis jrenius was wonderful, m fixing upon proper Junctures 
for the executmg of his designs: and his dexterity in not soS&rinf 
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hii deagnfl to bo discovered uo less admirable. ' Impenetrable at to 
bis secrets, eveii to bis best friends, he was ca|MibIe of attempting 
or concealing any thing. The reader may have observed, that he 
•trenuoosly endeavour^ to lull the Athenians asleep, b^.a specioas 
outside of peace ; and to lay silently the foondationscf his.grandeur, 
in their •credulous security and blind indolence. ^ 

But these exalted ^alities were not without imperfections. Not 
to mention his excess in eating and carousing, to which he aban- 
doned himself with the utmost intemperance ; he also has been re- 
proached with the most dissolute and abandoned manners. We 
may form a judgment of this from those who were most intimate 
with him, and the company which usually frequented his palace. A 
set of profligate debauchees, liuffoons, pantomimes, and wretches 
worse than these, ^tterers I mean, whom avarice and ambition 
draw m droTfda roana the great and powerful ; such were the people 
who had the greatest share in his confidence and bounty. Demos- 
thenes Is not the only person who reproaches Philip with these 
vices ; ^r this might be suspected in so avowed an enemy ; but 
Theopompus,a famous historian,'*' who had written the history of that 
prince in nfty-eight books, of which unhappily a few fragments only 
are extant, fives a still more disadvantageous character of him. 
PkUipy says ne,f deapued modesty and regularity of Itfe, He lamahed 
kis eieem and HheraUty on men abandoned to dd>aucnery and the laH 
txceaea of liceniioutnui. Jle vjot pleeued to see the companUme ^ 
hie pleasures excel no lest in the abominable arts of injustice and 
malignUyy than in the science of debauchery. What species ofitifa* 
my, ujhat sort of crimes, did they not commit ! d&c. 

But a circumstance, in my opinion, which reflects the greatest dis- 
nonour on Philip, is that very one for which he is cfaieflv esteemed 
by many persons ; I mean his politics. He is considered in this re- 
spect as a prince of the greatest abilities that ever lived. And, in- 
deed, the reader may have observed, by the history of his actions, 
that in the very beginning of his reign, he had laid down a plan, 
from which he never deviated ; and this was to raise himself to the 
sovereigntv of Greece. When scarce seated on his throne, and 
surrounded on every side with powerful enemies, what probabDity 
was there that he could form, at least that he could execute, such a 
project as this P However, he did not once lose sight of it. Wars, 
battles, treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies ; in short, every 
thing terminated in that point. He was very lavish of his ^old and 
silver, merely to enga|[e creatures in his service. He earned on a 
private intelligence with all the cities of Greece ; and by the as- 
sistance of pensioners, on whom he had settled very large stipends, 
he was informed very exactly of all the resolutions taken in theni« 
and generally succeeded in causmff the dehberations to take a turn in 
t)is own fiivour. By this means, ne deceived the produce, dude4 
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Urn efbrts, tad luUdd aaleep the vio^ilanca 6f statofi, Wlio till than 
had been loeked upon bb the most active, the wiaest and most pene- 
trating, of all Greece. In treading in these steps for twenty yean 
together, we see him proceeding with ^eat order, and advancing 
regularly towards the mark on which his eve was fixed; biit always 
by windmgs and subterraneous passages, the outlets alone of which 
discoverea the design. 

Polyttnus shows us evidently the methods whereby he subjected 
Thes«ily,* which was of great advantage to the completing of Ids 
other designs. He did noty s&ys he, carry on an open toar agaUui 
tke Theualiane, hut took advantage of <A« dUcorathat dim£d the 
cUiesand the whole country into different /actidni» He auecoured 
thoee who eued for hie cusittance ;^ and whenever he had conquered^ 
he did not entirely ruin the vanquiehedy he did not diearm them^ nor 
rate their waUe; on the contrary, he protected the weakeH^ and endea* 
w>ured to weaken and subject the itrongeet :ina word, he rather/oment* 
ed than appeased their divisions, having in every place orators in his 
pay, those artificers of discord, those firebrands tf commonweaUhs. 
Andii was by these stratagems, not by his arms, that PhiUpnibdued 
Thessdty. 

All this is a masterpiece,! a miracle, in point of politics. But what 
engines does this art set to work, what methods does it employ to 
<^ompass itfiPdesigns? Deceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy, and per* 
jury. Are these the weapons of virtue ? We see in this prince a 
boundless ambition, conducted by an artful, insinuating, knavish, 
subtle ffenius ; but we do not find him possessed of tl^ qualities 
which rorm the truly great man. Philip bad neither faith nor honour; 
every thing that could contribute to the aggrandizing of his power, ' 
was in his ojmiion just and Jawful. He gave his word with a firm 
resolution to break it ; and made promises which he would have 
been very sorry to keep. He thought himself skilfiil in proportion 
as he was perfidious, and made his glory consist in deceiving all 
with whom he treated. He did not blush to say4 Thai children 
were cfmused with playthings, and m^n with oaths* ' 

How shameful was it for a prince to be distinguished by being 
nore artfu], a greater dissembler, more profound in malice, and 
more a knave than any other person of his age, and to leave so in^ 
famous an idea of himself to all posterity ! What idea should we 
form to ourselves in our intercourse with the world, of a man who 
should value himself upon tricking others, and rank insincerity and 
fraud among virtues ? Such a character in private life, is detested 
as the bane and ruin of society. How then can it become an object 
cf esteem and admiration in princes and ministers of state, persons 
who are bound by stronger ties than the rest of men (because of 
the eminence of their stations, and the importance of the employ* 
meats they fill) to revere smoerity, justice, and, above all, the sano* 
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Ufiy of tMiftiei and^otthf ; to bind which thej mtolce tlie liillie $xA 
nujeity of a God, the inex<»able avenger of perfidy and impiety f A 
bare promise among private persons ought to be sacred and invio- 
lable, if they havo the least sense of honour; but how much more 
ought it to be so among princes ? We ar^ boimdt sajpe a celebrated 
Writer,* to $peak truth to our neighbours ; for the me and applica- ' 
tian <^ ipeech imply a Uicii promise of truth; epeeeh honing been ' 
ginen U9 for no other purpose. It is not a compact beifoeen one 
private man with wwther; it is a common compact of mankind in 
4penera/, and a kind of right of nations^ or rather a Jmo if na/ture. 
^ouff whoever tells an untruOi, violaies' this law and common com- 
paeL How greatly is this enormity increased, when the saudity 
of an oath has intervened, and the name of God been called upon 
to witness it, as is the custom always in treaties ! Were sincerity 
mnd inUh banished from every part if the eatift,f said John I. king 
^France, upon his being solicited to violate a treaty, they ought to 
he found in Ae hearts um in the mouths of kings. 

The circumstance which piAmpts politicians to act in this manner. 
If, their being persuaded that it is the oidy means to make a nego- 
tiation succeed. But though this were the case, yet can it ever be 
lawful to purchase such success at the expense of probity, honour, . 
and reliffion ? ffyour father-in-law (Ferdinand the Catholic,)^ said 
Lewis All. to Philip archduke of Austria, has aeted perfidwusly^ I 
mn determined not to imitate him ; and"^! am much more pleased in 
having lost a kingdom [Jfaples) which I am able to recovery than I 
tkouidhave been had Ilost'my honour, which can never be recovered* 

But those politicians who have neither honour nor reli^ioD, de* 
ceive themselves even in this verv particular. I shall not have re* 
course to the Christian world for princes and ministers, whose 
liotions ofpelicy were very different from these. To go no farther 
tiian omr ureek history, how many great men have we seen per- 
fectly successful in the administration of public affiiirs, in treaties 
•f peace and war ; in a word, in the most important negotiations, 
witnout once making use of artifice and deceit ! An Aristides, a 
Cimon, a Phocion, and so many more, some of whom were so very 
scrupulous in matters relating to truth, as to believe they were not 
allowed to toll a fiUsehood, even laughing and in sport. Cyrus, the 
■est famous conqueror of the east, thought nothing was more un- 
worthy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the con 
tempt and hatred of his subjects, than lying and deceit. It therefore 
ov^t to be looked upon as a certain tnith, that no success, how 
bruiiant soever, can or ought to cover the shame and ignominy 
aiiae fitHP breach of fUth and peijory. 
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